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PREFACE 



From its simple nature, this book seems scarcely to 
need any prefatory remarks, with the exception only 
of certain acknowledgments. 

A portion of the contents (about one-third) ap-> 
peared during the years 1896 and 1897 in the pages 
of the Ouardian, as '* Notes from Grarden and Wood* 
land." I am indebted to the courtesy of the editor 
and proprietors of that journal for permission to 
republish these notes. 

The greater part of the photographs from which 
the illustrations have been prepared were done on my 
own ground — a space of some fifteen acres. Some of 
them, owing to tny want of technical ability as a photo- 
grapher, were very weak, and have only been rendered 
available by the skill of the reproducer, for whose 
careful work my thanks are due. 

A small number of the photographs were done 
for reproduction in wood-engraving for Mr. Robin- 
son's Qarderij Gardening lUtistraUd, and English Flower 
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Garden. I have his kind pennission to use the original 
plates. 

I also owe my thanks to several friends, and especi- 
ally to Canon Ellacombe and the Rev. C. WoUey Dod, 
for the correction of a number of errors and inaccuracies 
in botanical nomenclatmre that appeared in the first 

and second editions. 

G. J. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTORY 

Thebs are already many and excellent books about 
gardening ; but the love of a garden, already so deeply 
implanted in the English heart, is so rapidly growing, 
that no excuse is needed for putting forth another. 

I lay no claim either to literary ability, or to 
botanical knowledge, (ht even to knowing the best 
practical methods of cultivation; but I have lived 
among outdo<»r flowers for many years, and have not 
spared myself in the way of actual labour, and have 
come to be on closely intimate and friendly terms 
with a great many growing things, and have acquired 
certain instincts which, though not clearly defined, 
are of the nature of useful knowledge. 

But the lesson I have thoroughly learnt, and wish 
to pass on to others, is to know the enduring happiness 
that the love of a garden gives. I rejoice when I see 
any one, and especially children, inquiring about flowers, 
and wanting gardens of their own, and carefully working 
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in them. For the love of gardening is a seed that 
once sown never dies, bat always grows and grows to 
an enduring and ever-increasing source of happiness. 

If in the following chapters I have laid special stress 
upon gardening for beautiful effect, it is because it is 
the way of gardening that I love best, and know 
most about, and that seems to me capable of giving the 
greatest amoimt of pleasure. I am strongly for treating 
garden and wooded ground in a pictorial way, mainly 
with large effects, and in the second place with lesser 
beautiful incidents, and for so arranging plants and 
trees and grassy spaces that they look happy and at 
home, and make no parade of conscious effort I try 
for beauty and harmony everywhere, and especially for 
harmony of colour. A garden so treated gives the 
delightful feeling of repose, and refreshment, and purest 
enjoyment of beauty, that seems to my understanding 
to be the best fulfilment of its purpose ; while to the 
diligent worker its happiness is like the offering of a 
constant hymn of praise. For I hold that the best 
purpose of a garden is to give delight and to give re- 
freshment of mind, to soothe, to refine, and to lift up 
the heart in a spirit of praise and thankfulness. It is 
certain that those who practise gardening in the best 
wa}rs find it to be so. 

But the scope of practical gardening covers a range 
of horticultural practice wide enough to give play to 
^very variety of human tasta Some find their greatest 
pleasure in coUecting as krge a number as possible of 
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all sorts of plants from all sources, others in collecting 
them themselves in their foreign homes, others in making 
rock-gardens, or ferneries, or peat.gardens,or bog-gardens, 
or gardens for conifers or for flowering shrubs, or special 
gardens of plants and trees with variegated or coloured 
leaves, or in the cultivation of some particular race or 
&mily of planta Others may best like wide lawns with 
large trees, or wild gardening, or a quite formal garden, 
with trim hedge and walk, and terrace, and brilliant 
parterre, or a combination of several ways of gardening. 
And all are right and reasonable and enjoyable to 
their owners, and in some way or degree helpful to 
others. 

The way that seems to me most desirable is again 
different, and I have made an attempt to describe it 
in some of its aspects. But I have learned much, and 
am always learning, from other people's gardens, and 
the lesson I have learned most thoroughly is, never 
to say "I know" — there is so infinitely much to 
learn, and the conditions of different gardens vary so 
greatly, even when soil and situation appear to be 
alike and they are in the same district. Nature is 
such a subtle chemist that one never knows what 
she is about, or what surprises she may have in store 
for us. 

Often one sees in the gardening papers discussions 
about the treatment of some particular plant. One 
man writes to say it can only be done one way, 
another to say it can only be done quite some other 
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way, and the discussion waxes hot and almost angry, 
and the puzzled reader, perhaps as yet young in gar- 
dening, cannot tell what to make of it. And yet the 
two writers are both able gardeners, and both absohitely 
trustworthy, only they should have said, ** In my experi* 
ence in this place such a plant can only be done in 
such a way." Even plants of the same family will not 
do equally well in the same garden. Every practical 
gardener knows this in the case of strawberries and 
potatoes; he has to find out which kinds will do in 
his garden ; the experience of his Mend in the next 
county is probably of no use whatever. 

I have learnt much fix)m the little cottage gardens 
that help to make our English waysides the prettiest 
in the t^nperate worid. One can hardly go into the 
smallest cottage garden without learning or observing 
something new. It may be some two plants growing 
beautifully together by some happy chance, or a pretty 
mixed tangle of creepers, ix something that one always 
thought must have a south wall doing better on an east 
one. But eye and brain must be alert to receive the 
impression and studious to stcH:^ it, to add to the 
hoard of experience. And it is important to train 
onesdf to have a good flower-eye; to be able to see 
at a glance what flowers are good and which are im- 
worthy, and why, and to keep an open mind about it ; 
not to be swayed by the petty tyrannies of the ** florist" 
or show judge ; for, though some part of his judgment 
may be sound, he is himself a slave to rules, and must 
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go by points which are defined arbitrarily and rigidly, 
and have reference mainly to the show-table, leaving 
out of aocount, as if unworthy of consideration, such 
matters as gardens and garden beauty, and hxmian 
delight, and sunshine, and varying lights of morning 
and evening and noonday. But many, both nursery- 
men and private people, devote themselves to growing 
and improving the best classes of hardy flowers, and 
we can hardly offer them too much grateful praise, or 
do them too much honour. For what would our gar- 
dens be without the Roses, Pseonies, and Gladiolus of 
France, and the Tulips and Hyacinths of Holland, to 
say nothing of the hosts of good things raised by our 
home growers, and of the enterprise of the great firms 
whose agents are always searching the world for garden 
treasures? 

Let no one be discouraged by the thought of how 
much there is to learn. Looking back upon nearly 
thirty years of gardening (the earlier part of it in 
groping ignorance with scant means of help), I can 
remember no part of it that was not full of pleasure 
and encouragement. For the first steps are steps into 
a delightful Unknown, the first successes are victories 
all the happier for being scarcely expected, and with 
the growing knowledge comes the widening outlook, 
and the comforting sense of an ever-increasing gain of 
critical appreciation. Each new step becomes a little 
surer, and each new grasp a little firmer, till, little by 
little, comes the power of intelligent combination, the 
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nearest thing we can know to the mighty force of 
creation. 

And a garden is a grand teacher. It teaches 
patience and careful watchfidness ; it teaches industry 
and thrift; above all, it teaches entire trust "Paul 
planteth and Apollos watereth, but God giveth the in- 
crease." The good gardener knows with absolute 
certainty that if he does his part, if he gives the 
labour, the love, and every aid that his knowledge of 
his craft, experience of the conditions of his place, and 
exercise of his personal wit can work together to sug- 
gest, that so surely as he does this diligently and 
faithftiUy, so surely will God give the increase. Then 
with the honestly-earned success comes the conscious- 
ness of encouragement to renewed effort, and, as it 
were, an echo of the gracious words, " Well done, good 
and faithftil servant" 



CHAPTER II 

JANUARY 

Beauty of woodland in winter — ^The nut- walk — ^Thinning the over* 
growth — A nut nursery — Iri$ dylomi — Its culture — Its home in 
Algeria — Discovery of the white variety — Flowers and branchea 
or indoor decoration. 

A HARD frost is upon us. The thermometer registered 
eighteen degrees last night, and though there was only 
one frosty night next before it, the ground is hard 
frozen. Till now a press of other work has stood in the 
way of preparing protecting stuff for tender shrubs, but 
now I go up into the copse with a man and chopping 
tools to cut out some of the Scotch fir that are 
beginning to crowd each other. 

How endlessly beautiful is woodland in winter I 
To-day there is a thin mist; just enough to make 
a background of tender blue mystery three himdred 
yards away, and to show any defect in the grouping 
of near trees. No day could be better for deciding 
which trees are to come down ; there is not too much 
at a time within sight ; just one good pictmre-full and 
no more. On a clear day the eye and mind are dis- 
tracted by seeing away into too many planes, and it is 

T 
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much more difficult to decide what is desirable in the 
way of broad treatment of nearer objecta 

The groimd has a warm carpet of pale rusty fern ; 
tree-stem and branch and twig show tender colour- 
harmonies of grey bark and silver-grey lichen, only 
varied by the warm feathery masses of birch spray. 
Now the splendid richness of the common holly is 
more than ever impressive, with its solid masses of 
fiill, deep colour, and its wholesome look of perfect 
health and vigour. Sombrely cheerful, if one may 
use such a mixture of terms ; sombre by reason of the 
extreme depth of tone, and yet cheerful from the look 
of glad life, and from the assurance of warm shelter 
and protecting comfort to bird and beast and neigh- 
bouring vegetation. The picture is made complete 
by the slender shafts of the silver-barked birches, with 
their half-weeping heads of delicate, warm-coloured 
spray. Has any tree so graceful a way of throwing 
up its stems as the birch? They seem to leap and 
spring into the air, often leaning and curving upward 
from the very root, sometimes in forms that would 
be almost grotesque were it not for the never-failing 
rightness of free-swinging poise and perfect balance. 
The tints of the stem give a precious lesson in colour. 
The white of the bark is here silvery-white and there 
milk-white, and sometimes shows the faintest tinge of 
rosy flush. Where the bark has not yet peeled, the 
stem is clouded and banded with delicate grey, and 
with the silver-green of lichen. For about two feet 
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upward from the ground, in the case of young trees 
of about seven to mne inches diameter, the bark is 
darik in colour, and lies in thick and extremely rugged 
upright ridges, contrasting strongly with the smooth 
white skin above. Where the two join, the smooth 
bark is parted in upright slashes, through which the 
dark, rough bark seems to swell up, reminding one 
forcibly of some of the old fifteenth-century German 
costumes, where a dark velvet is arranged to rise in 
crumpled folds through slashings in white satin. In 
the stems of older birches the rough bark rises much 
h%her up the trunk and becomes clothed with delicate 
grey-green lichen. 

The nut-walk was planted twelve years ago. There 
are two rows each side, one row four feet behind the 
other, and the nuts are ten feet apart in the rows. 
They are planted zigzag, those in the back rows show- 
ing between the front ones. As the two inner rows 
are thirteen feet apart measuring across the path, it 

9 

leaves a shady b(»*der on each side, with deeper bays 
between the nearer trees. Lent Hellebores fill one 
border from end to end; the other is planted with 
the Corsican and the native kinds, so that throughout 
February and March there is a complete bit of garden 
of one kind of plant in liill beauty of flower and 
foliage. 

The nut-trees have grown into such thick clumps 
that now there must be a vigorous thinning. Each 
stool has from eight to twelve main stems, the largest 
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of them nearly two inches thick. Some shoot almost 
upright, but two or three in each stool spread outward, 
with quite a different habit of growth, branching about 
in an angular fashion. These are the oldest and 
thickest. There are also a number of straight suckers 
one and two years old. Now when I look at some 
fine old nut alley, with the tops arching and meeting 
overhead, as I hope mine will do in a few years, I see 
that the trees have only a few stems, usually from 
three to five at the most, and I judge that now is the 
time to thin mine to about the right nimiber, so that 
the strength and growing power may be thrown 
into these, and not allowed to dilute and waste itself in 
growing extra faggoting. The first to be cut away 
are the old crooked stems. They grow nearly hori- 
zontally and are all elbows, and often so tightly locked 
into the straighter rods that they have to be chopped 
to pieces before they can be pulled out When these 
are gone it is easier to get at the other stems, though 
they are often so close together at the base that it is 
difficult to chop or saw them out without hurting the 
bark of the ones to be left. All the yoimg suckers are 
cut away. They are of straight, clean growth, and we 
prize them as the best possible sticks for Chzysanthe- 
mums and potted Lilies. 

After this bold thinning, instead of dense thickety 
bushes we have a few strong, well-branched rods to 
each stool. At first the nut-walk looks wofully naked, 
and for the time its pictorial value is certainly lessened ; 
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but it has to be done, and when summer side-twigs 
have grown and leafed, it will be fairly well clothed, 
and meanwhile the Hellebores will be the better for 
the thinner shade. 

The nut-catkins are already an inch long, but are 
tightly closed, and there is no sign as yet of the bright 
crimson little sea-anemones that will appear next 
month, whose bases will grow into nut-bearing twigs. 
Round the edges of the base of the stools are here and 
there little branching suckers. These are the ones to 
look out for, to pull off and grow into yoimg trees. A 
firm grasp and a sharp tug brings them up with a fine 
supply of good fibrous root. After two years in the 
ninrsery they are just right to plant out. 

The trees in the nut-walk wore grown in this way 
fourteen years ago, from small suckers pulled off plants 
that came originally from the interesting cob-nut 
nursery at Calcot, near Reading. 

I shall never forget a visit to t;hat nursery some six- 
and-twenty years ago. It was walled all round, and a 
deep-sounding bell had to be rung many times before 
any one came to open the gate; but at last it was 
opened by a fine, strongly-built, simbumt woman of the 
type of the good working farmer's wife, that I remem- 
ber as a child. She was the forewoman, who worked 
the nursery with surprisingly few hand»-only three 
men, if I remember rightly — but she looked as if she 
could do the work of " all two men " herself. One of 
the specialties of the place was a fine breed of mastiffs; 
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another was an old Black Hamburg vine, that rambled 
and clambered in and out of some veiy old green- 
houses, and was wonderfully productiva There were 
alleys of nuts in all directions, and large spreading 
patches of palest yellow Daffodils — the double Nor- 
dssuB cemuus, now so scarce and difficult to grow. Had 
I then known how precious a thing was there in fiiir 
abundance, I should not have been contented with the 
modest dozen that I asked for. It was a most plea- 
sant garden to wander in. especially with the old Mr. 
Webb who presently appeared He was dressed in 
black clothes of an old-looking cut — a Quaker, I believa 
Never shall I forget an apple-tart he invited me to tiy 
as a proof of the merit of the " Wellington " apple. It 
was not only good, but beautiful; the cooked apple 
looking rosy and transparent, and most inviting. He 
told me he was an ardent preacher of total abstinence, 
and took me to a grassy, shady place among the nuts, 
where there was an upright stone slab) like a tomb- 
stone, with the inscription : 

TO ALCOHOL. 

He had dug a grave, and poured into it a quantity of 
wine and beer and spirits, and placed the stone as a 
memorial of his abhorrence of drink. The whole thing 
remains in my mind like a picture — the shady groves 
of old nuts, in tenderest early leaf, the pale Daffodils, 
the mighty chained mastiffs with bloodshot eyes and 
murderous fangs, the brawny, wholesome forewoman. 
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and the trim old gentleman in black. It was the only 
nursery I ever saw where one would expect to see 
fiBdries on a summer's night. 

I never tire of admiring and praising Iris stylosa^ 
wh»di has proved itself such a good plant for English 
gardens ; at any rate, for those in our southern coun- 
ties. Lovely in form and colour, sweetly-scented and 
with admirable foliage, it has in addition to these 
merits the unusual one of a blooming season of six 
months' duration. The first flowers come with the 
earliest days of November, and its season ends with a 
rush of bloom ia the first half of April. Then is the 
time to take up old tufts and part them, and plant 
afresh; the old roots will have dried up into brown 
wires, and the new will be pushing. It thrives in 
rather poor soil, and seems to bloom all the better for 
having its root-run invaded by some stronger plant 
When I first planted a quantity I had brought from its 
native place, I made the mistake of putting it in a 
well-prepared border. At first I was delighted to see 
how weU it flourished, but as it gave me only thick 
masses of leaves a yard long, and no flowers, it was 
clear that it wanted to be less well fed. After chang- 
ing it to poor soil, at the foot of a sunny wall dose to 
a strong clump of Alstromeria, I was rewarded with a 
good crop of flowers; and the more the Alstr5meria 
grew into it on one side and Plwmbago Larpe7ito& on the 
other, the more freely the brave little Iris flowered* 
The flower has no true stem ; what serves as a stem. 
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sometimes a foot long, is the elongated tube, so that 
the seed-pod has to be looked for deep down at the 
base of the tufts of leaves, and almost under ground. 
The specific name, styhta^ is so clearly descriptive, that 
one regrets that the longer, and certainly uglier, ungui- 
evlaris should be preferred by botanists. 

What a delight it was to see it for the first time 
in its home in the hilly wastes, a mile or two inland 
from the town of Algiers! Another lovely blue Iris 
was there too, /. €data or scarpiaides, growing imder 
exactly the same conditions; but this is a plant 
unwilling to be acclimatised in England. What a 
paradise it was for flower-rambles, among the giant 
Fennels and the tiny orange Marigolds, and the im- 
mense bulbs of SciUa TnarUiTrui standing almost out of 
the ground, and the many lovely Bee-orchises and 
the fairy-like Nardsms serotinus, and the groves of 
Prickly Pear wreathed and festooned with the graceful 
tufts of bell-shaped flower and polished leaves of 
Clematis cirrhasa / 

It was in the days when there were only a few 
English residents, but among them was the Rev. Edwyn 
Arkwright, who by his happy discovery of a white- 
flowered Iris stylosa, the only one that has been found 
wild, h&s enriched our gardens with a most lovely 
variety of this excellent plant. I am glad to be able 
to quote his own words : — 

''The finding of the white Iris stylosa belongs to 
the happy old times twenty-five years ago, when there 
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were no social duties and no vineyards^ in Algiers. 
My two sisters and I bought three horses, and rode wild 
every day in the scrub of Myrtle, Cistus, Dwarf Oak, 
&c. It was about five miles from the town, on what 
is called the 'Sahel,' that the one plant grew that I 
was told botanists knew ought to exist, but with all 
their searching had never found. I am thankful that 
I dug it up instead of picking it, only knowing that it 
was a pretty flower. Then after a year or two Durando 
saw it, and took off his hat to it, and told me what a 
treasure it was, and proceeded to send off little bits to 
his friends ; and among them all. Ware of Tottenham 
managed to be beforehand, and took a first-class certi- 
ficate for it. It is odd that there should never have 
been another plant found, for there never was such a 
free-growing and multiplying plant. My sister in 
Herefordshire has had over fifty blooms this winter; 
but we coimt it by thousands, and it is the feature in 
all decorations in every English house in Algiers." 

Throughout January, and indeed from the middle 
of December, is the time when outdoor flowers for 
catting and house decoration are most scarce ; and yet 
there are Christmas Roses and yellow Jasmine and 
Laurustinus, and in all open weather Iris stylosa and 
Czar Violets. A very few flowers can be made to look 
well if cleverly arranged with plenty of good foliage; 
and even when a hard and long frost spoils the few 

^ The planting of large Tinejards had destrojed the botanical 
interest of what had been beautlfnl flowery wastes. 
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blooms that would otherwise be available, leafy branches 
alone are beautiful in rooms. But» as in all matters 
that have to do with decoration, eveiything depends 
on a right choice of material and the exercise of taste 
in disposing it. Red-tinted Berberis always looks well 
alone, if three or four branchei^ are boldly cut from 
two to three feet long. Branches of the qKytted An- 
Cuba do yery well by themselves, and are specially 
beautiful in blue china ; the larger the leavea and the 
bolder the markings, the better. Where there is am 
old Exmouth Magnolia that can spare some small 
branches, nothing makes a nobler room-ornament. The 
long arching sprays of Alexandrian Laurel do well with 
green or variegated Box, and will live in a room for 
several weeks. Among useful winter leaves of smaller 
growth, those of Spimedivm pinnatum have a fine red 
colour and delicate veining, and I find them very use- 
ful for grouping with greenhouse flowers of delicate 
texture. OavitJieria ShaUon is at its best in winter, 
and gives valuable branches and twigs for cutting ; and 
much to be prized are sprays of the Japan Privet, with 
its tough, highly-polished leaves, so much like those 
of the orange. There is a variegated Euiya, small 
branches of which are excellent ; and always useful are 
the gold and silver Hollies. 

There is a little plant, Ophiopogan ipieatum^ that 
I grow in rather large quantity for winter cutting, 
the leaves being at their best in the winter months. 
They are sword-shaped and of a lively green ccdour, and 
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are arranged in flat sheaves after the maimer of a flag- 
IrLs. I pull up a whole plant at a time — a two-year- 
old plant is a spreading tuft of the little sheaves — and 
wash it and cut away the groups of leaves just at the 
root, so that they are held together by the root-stock. 
They last long in water, and are beautiful with Roman 
Hyacinths or Freesias or Iris stylosa and many other 
flowers. The leaves of Megaseas, especially those of 
the eordi/olia section, colour grandly in winter, and 
look nne in a large bowl with the largest blooms of 
Christmas Roses, or with forced Hyacinths. Much 
useful material can be found among Ivies, both of 
the wild and garden kinds. When they are well 
established they generally throw out rather woody 
front shoots; these are the ones to look out for, as 
they stand out with a certain degree of stiflness that 
makes them easier to arrange than weaker trailing 
pieces. 

I do not much care for dried flowers — the bulrush 
and pampas-grass decoration has been so much over- 
done, that it has become wearisome — but I make an 
exception in favour of the flower of Eviaiia zebrina, 
and always give it a place. It does not come to its 
full beauty out of doors; it only finishes its growth 
late in October, and therefore does not have time to dry 
and expand. I grew it for many years before finding 
out that the closed and rather draggled-looking heads 
would open perfectly in a warm room. The uppermost 
leaf often confines the flower, and should be taken off 

B 
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to release it ; the flower does not seem to mature quite 
•enough to come free of itself. Bold masses of Heli- 
•chrysum certainly give some brightness to a room dur- 
ing the darkest weeks of winter, though the brightest 
jellow is the only one I much care to have; there 
is a look of faded tinsel about the other colourings. 
I much prize large bunches of the native Iris berries, 
and grow it largely for winter room-ornament 

Among the many valuable suggestions in Mrs. 
Earle's delightful book, ''Pot-poxuri from a Surrey 
Garden," is the use indoors of the smaller coloured 
:gourds. As used by her they give a bright and 
cheerful look to a room that even flowers can not 
mirpass. 



CHAPTER III 

FEBRUARY 

Distant piomiae of summer — Ivy-berries — Coloured leaves — Ber' 
beris AqudfoUwn — Its many merits— Thinning and pruning 
shrubs — Lilacs — ^Removing suckers — Training Clematis flarni- 
mula — Forms of trees — Juniper, a neglected native evergreen 
— ^Effect of snow — Power of recovery — Beauty of colour — 
Moss-grown stems. 

There is always in February some one day, at least, 
when one smells the yet distant, but surely coming, 
summer. Perhaps it is a warm, mossy scent that 
greets one when passing along the southern side of a 
hedge-bank ; or it may be in some woodland opening, 
where the sun has coaxed out the pungent smell of 
the trailing ground Ivy, whose blue flowers will soon 
appear; but the day always comes, and with it the 
glad certainty that summer is nearing, and that the 
good things promised will never fail 

How strangely little of positive green colour is to be 
seen in copse and woodland Only the moss is really 
green. The next greenest thing is the northern sides 
of the trunks of beech and oak. Walking southward 
they are all green, but looking back they are silver- 
grey» The undergrowth is of brambles and sparse 
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fronds of withered bracken; the bracken less beaten 
down than usual, for the winter has been without 
snow ; only where the soil is deeper, and the fern has 
grown more tall and rank, it has fallen into thick, 
almost felted masses, and the stalks all lying one way 
make the heaps look like lumps of fallen thatch. The 
bramble leaves — last year's leaves, which are held all 
the winter — are of a dark, blackish-ln'onze colour, or 
nearly red where they have seen the sun. Age seems 
to give them a sort of hard surface and enough of a 
polish to reflect the sky ; the young leaves that will 
come next month are almost woolly at first. Orassy 
tufts show only bleached bents, so tightly matted that 
one wonders how the delicate young blades will be 
able to spear through. Ivy-berries, hanging in thick 
clusters, are still in beauty; they are so heavy that 
they weigh down the branches. There is a peculiar 
beauty in the form and veining of the plain-shaped 
leaves belonging to the mature or flowering state that 
the plant reaches when it can no longer climb, whether 
on a wall six feet high or on the battlements of a 
castle. Cuttings grown from such portions retain this 
habit, and form densely-flowering bushes of compact 
shape. 

Beautiful colouring is now to be seen in many of 
the plants whose leaves do not die down in winter^ 
Foremost amongst these is the Foam-flower (Tiardla^ 
eordi/olia). Its leaves, now lying on the ground^ 
show bright colouring, inclining to scarlet, crimson> 
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and orange. Tdlima, its near relation, is also well 
coloured. CkUax aphyUa, with its polished leaves of 
hard texture, and stalks almost as stiff as wire, is 
nearly as bright ; and many of the Megaseas are of a 
fine bronze red, the ones that colour best being the 
varieties of the well-known M, crassifolia and M. cordis 
folia. Among shrubs, some of the nearly allied genera, 
popularly classed under the name Andromeda, are 
beautiful in reddish colour passing into green, in some 
of the leaves by tender gradation, and in others b; 
bold splashing. Berberis Aguifolium begins to colour 
after the first frosts; though some plants remain 
green, the greater number take on some rich tinting 
of red or purple, and occasionally in poor soil and in 
full sun a bright red that may almost be called scarlet. 
What a precious thing this fine old Berberis is 1 
What should we do in winter without its vigorous 
masses of grand foliage in garden and shrubbery, to 
say nothing of its use indoors ? Frequent as it is in 
gardens, it is seldom used as well or thoughtfully as 
it deserve& There are many places where, between 
garden and wood, a well-considered planting of Ber- 
beris, combined with two or three other things of 
larger stature, such as the fruiting Barberry, and Haw- 
thorn and Holly, would make a very enjoyable piece 
of shrub wild -gardening. When one reflects that 
Berberis Aguifolivm is individually one of the hand- 
somest of small shrubs, that it is at its very best in 
mid-winter, that every leaf is a marvel of beautiful 
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drawing and construction, and that its ruddy winter 
colouring is a joy to see, enhanced as it is by the 
glistening brightness of the leaf-surface ; and further, 
when one remembers that in spring the whole picture 
changes — that the polished leaves are green again, and 
the bushes are fiill of tufted masses of brightest yellow 
bloom, and fuller of bee-music than any other plant 
then in flower ; and that even then it has another 
season of beauty yet to come, when in the days of 
middle summer it is heavily loaded with the thick- 
clustered masses of berries, covered with a brighter 
and bluer bloom than almost any other fruit can 
show, — ^when one thinks of all this brought together 
in one plant, it seems but right that we should spare 
no pains to use it well. It is the only hardy shrub 
I can think of that is in one or other of its varied 
forms of beauty throughout the year. It is never 
leafless or imtidy ; it never looks mangy like an Bex in 
April, or moulting like a Holly in May, or patchy and 
unfinished like Tew^ and Box and many other ever- 
greens when their young leafy shoots are sprouting. 

We have been thinning the shrubs in one of the 
rather large clumps next to the lawn, taking the older 
wood in each clump right out from the bottom and 
letting more light and air into the middle. Weigelas 
grow fast and very thick. Quite two-thirds have been 
cut out of each bush of Weigela, Philadelphus, and 
Ribes, and a good bit out of Ceanothus, "Gloire de 
Versailles," my favourite of its kind, and all the oldest 
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wood from Viburnum plicatvm. The stuff cut out 
makes quite a respectable lot of faggoting. How 
extremely dense and hard is the wood of Philadel- 
phus! as close-grained as Box, and almost as hard 
as the bright yellow wood of Berberis. 

Some of the Lilacs have a good many suckers from, 
the root, as well as on the lower part of the stenu 
These must all come away, and then the trees will 
have a good dressing of manure. They are greedy 
feeders, and want it badly in our light soil, and surely 
no flowering shrub more truly deserves it. The Lilacs 
I have are some of the beautiful kinds raised ia 
France, for which we can never be thankful enough 
to our good neighbours across the Channel The 
white variety, "Marie Legraye," always remains my 
fetvourite. Some are larger and whiter, and have 
the trusses more evenly and closely filled, but this 
beautiful Marie fills one with a satisfying convictioa 
as of something that is just right, that has arrived 
at the point of just the best and most lovable kind 
of beauty^ and has been wisely content to stay there^ 
not attempting to pass beyond and excel itself. Its 
beauty is modest and reserved, and temperate and 
full of refinement. The colour has a deliciously- 
tender warmth of white, and as the truss is not 
over-foil) there is room for a delicate play of warm 
half-light within its recesses. Among the many 
beautiful coloured Lilacs, I am fond of Lucie Baltet 
and Princesse Marie. There may be better flowers 
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from the ordinary florist point of view, but these 
have the charm that is a good garden fiower^s 
most precious quality. I do not like the cold, heavy- 
coloured ones of the bluish-slaty kinds. No shrub 
is hardier than the Lilac; I believe they flourish 
even within the Arctic Circle. It is very nearly allied 
to Privet; so nearly, that the oval-leaved Privet is 
commonly used as a stock. Standard trees flower 
much better than bushes ; in this form all the strength 
seems to go directly to the flowering boughs. No 
shrub is more persistent in throwing up suckers 
from the root and from the lower part of the stem, 
but in bush trees as well as in standards they should 
be carefully removed every year. In the case of 
bushes, three or four main stems will be enough to 
leave. When taking away suckeis of any kind what- 
ever, it is much better to tear them out than to 
cut them off. A cut, however close, leaves a base 
from which they may always spring again, but if 
pulled or wrenched out they bring away with them 
the swollen base that, if left in, would be a likely source 
of future trouble. 

Before the end of February we must be sure to 
prune and train any plants there may be of Clematis 
MammuUu Its growth is so rapid when once it begins, 
that if it is overlooked it soon grows into a tangled 
mass of succulent weak young stuff, quite immanage- 
Itble two months hence, when it will be hanging about 
in helpless masses, dead and living together. If it 
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is left till then, one can only engirdle the whole thing 
with a soft tarred rope and sling it up somehow or 
anyhow. But if taken now, when the young growths 
are just showing at the joints, the last year's mass can 
be untangled, the dead and the over-much cut out, 
and the best pieces trained in. In gardening, the 
interests of the moment are so engrossing that one 
is often tempted to forget the future; but it is well 
to remember that this lovely and tenderly-scented 
Clematis will be one of the chief beauties of September, 
and well deserves a little timely care. 

In sunmier-time one never really knows how beauti- 
ful are the forms of the deciduous trees. It is only in 
winter, when they are bare of leaves, that one can fully 
enjoy their splendid structure and design, their admir- 
able qualities of duly apportioned strength and grace of 
poise, and the way the spread of the many-branched 
head has its equivalent in the wide-reaching ground- 
grasp of the root. And it is interesting to see how, 
in the many different kinds of tree, the same laws are 
always in force, and the same results occur, and yet by 
the employment of what varied means. For nothing 
in the growth of trees can be much more unlike than 
the habit of the oak and that of the weeping willow, 
though the imlikeness only comes from the different 
adjustment of the same sources of power and the same 
weights, just as in the movement of wind-blown leaves 
some flutter and some undulate, while others turn over 
and back again. Old apple-trees are specially notice- 
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able for their beauty in winter, when their extremely 
graceful shape, less visible when in loveliness of spring 
bloom or in rich bounty of autimm firuit, is seen to 
fullest advantage. 

Few in number are our native evergreens, and for 
that reason all the more precious. One of them, the 
common Juniper, is one of the best of shrubs either 
for garden or wild ground, and yet, strangely enough, 
it is so little appreciated that it is scarcely to .be 
had in niurseries. Chinese Junipers, North American 
Junipers, Junipers from Spain and Greece, from Nepaul 
and Siberia, may be had, but the best Juniper of all 
is very rarely grown. Were it a common tree one 
could see a sort of reason (to some minds) for over- 
looking it, but though it is fiEtirly abundant on a few 
hillnddes in the southern counties, it is by no means 
widely distributed throughout the country. Even this 
reason would not be consistent with common practice, 
for the Holly is abundant throughout England, and yet 
is to be had by the thousand in every niirsery. Be 
the reason what it may, the common Juniper is one 
of the most desirable of evergreens, and is most un- 
deservedly neglected. Even our botanists fail to do 
it justice, for Bentham describes it as a low shrub 
growing two feet, three feet, or four feet high« I quote 
from memory only ; these may not be the words, but 
this is the sense of his description. He had evidently 
seen it on the chalk downs only, where such a portrait 
of it is exactly right. But in our sheltered uplands, in 
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sandy soil, it is a small tree of noble aspect, twelve 
to twenty-eight feet high. In form it is extremely 
variable, for sometimes it shoots up on a single stem 
and looks like an Italian Cypress or like the upright 
Chinese Jimiper, while at other times it will have two 
or more tall spires and a dense surromiding mass of 
lower growth, while in other cases it will be like a 
quantity of young trees growing close together, and 
yet the trees in all these varied forms may be nearly 
of an age. 

The action of snow is the reason of this unlikeness 
of habit. If, when young, the tree happens to have 
one main stem strong enough to shoot up alone, and 
if at the same time there come a sequence of winters 
without much snow, there will be the tall, straight, 
cypress-like tree. But if, as is more commonly the 
case, the growth is divided into a number of stems of 
nearly equal size, sooner or later they are sure to be 
laid down by snow. Such a winter storm as that of 
the end of December 1886 was especially disastrous to 
Junipers. Snow came on early in the evening in this 
district, when the thermometer was barely at freez- 
ing point and there was no wind. It hung on the 
trees in clogging masses, with a lowering temperature 
that was soon below freezing. The snow still falling 
loaded them more and more; then came the fatal 
wind, and all through that night we heard the break- 
ing trees. When morning came there were eighteen 
inches of snow on the groimd, and all the trees that 
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could be seen, mostly Scotch fir, seemed to be com- 
pletely wrecked. Some were entirely stripped of 
branches, and stood up bare, like scaffold-poles. Until 
the snow was gone or half gone, no idea could be 
formed of the amount of damage done to shrubs ; all 
were borne down and buried under the white rounded 
masses. A great Holly on the edge of the lawn, nearly 
thirty feet high and as much in spread, whose head in 
summer is crowned with a great tangle of Honeysuckle, 
had that crowned head lying on the ground weighted 
down by the frozen mass. But when the snow was 
gone and all the damage could be seen, the Junipers 
looked worse than anything. What had lately been 
shapely groups were lying perfectly flat, the bare- 
stemmed, leafless portions of the inner part of the 
group showing, and looking like a faggot of dry brush- 
wood, that, having been stood upright, had burst its 
band and fallen apart in all directions. Some, whose 
stems had weathered many snowy winters, now had 
them broken short off half-way up ; while others escaped 
with bare life, but with the thick, strong stem broken 
down, the heavy head lying on the ground, and the 
stem wrenched open at the break, like a half-imtwisted 
rope. The great* wild Junipers were the pride of our 
stretch of heathy waste just beyond the garden, and 
the scene of desolation was truly piteous, for though 
many of them already bore the marks of former 
accidents, never within our memory had there been 
such complete and comprehensive destruction. 
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But now, ten years later, so great is their power of 
TecoYerj, that there are the same Junipers, and, except 
in the case of those actually broken off, looking as well 
as ever. For those with many stems that were laid 
down flat have risen at the tips, and each tip looks 
like a vigorous young ten-year-old tree. What was 
formerly a massive, bushy-shaped Jimiper, some twelve 
feet to fifteen feet high, now covers a space thirty feet 
across, and looks like a thick group of closely-planted, 
healthy young ones. The half broken-down trees have 
also risen at the tips, and are full of renewed vigour. 
Indeed, this breaking down and splitting open seems 
to give them a new energy, for individual trees that I 
have known well, and observed to look old and over- 
worn, and to all appearance on the downward road of 
life, after being broken and laid down by snow, have 
some years later, shot up again with every evidence 
of vigorous young life. It would be more easily 
aocoimted for if the branch rooted where it touched 
the ground, as so many trees and bushes will do ; but 
as far as I have been able to observe, the Juniper does 
not " layer " itself. I have often thought I had found 
a fine young one fit for transplanting, but on clearing 
away the moss and fern at the supposed root have 
foimd that it was only the tip of a laid-down branch 
of a tree perhaps twelve feet away. In the case of 
one of our trees, among a group of laid-down and 
grown-up branches, one old central tnmk has sur- 
vived. It is now so thick and strong, and has so 
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little top, that it will be likely to stand till it falls 
from sheer old age. Close to it is another, whose 
main stem was broken down about five feet from the 
gromid; now, what was the head rests on the earth 
nine feet away, and a circle of its outspread branches 
has become a wholesome group of young upright 
growths, while at the place where the stem broke, the 
half-opened wrench still shows as clearly as on the 
day it was dona 

Among the many merits of the Juniper, its tenderly 
mysterious beauty of colouring is by no means the 
least; a colouring as delicately subtle in its own way 
as that of cloud or mist, or haze in warm, wet wood- 
land. It has very little of positive green ; a suspicion 
of warm colour in the shadowy hollows, and a blue- 
grey bloom of the tenderest quality imaginable on the 
outer masses of foliaga Each tiny, blade-like leaf has 
a band of dead, palest bluish-green colour on the 
upper surface, edged with a narrow line of dark green 
slightly polished ; the back of the leaf is of the same 
full, rather dark green, with slight polish ; it looks as if 
the green back had been brought up over the edge of 
the leaf to make the dark edging on the upper surface. 
The stems of the twigs are of a warm, almost foxy 
colour, becoming darker and redder in the branches. 
The tips of the twigs curl over or hang out on all sides 
towards the light, and the " set " of the individual twigs 
is full of variety. This arrangement of mixed colour- 
ing and texture, and infinitely various position of the 
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spiny little leaves, allows the eye to penetrate uncon* 
sciously a little way into the mass, so that one sees as 
much tender shadow as actual leaf-surface, and this is 
probably the cause of the wonderfully delicate and, so 
to speak, intangible quality of colouring. Then, again, 
irhere theie is a hoUow place in a bush, or group, showing 
£k cluster of half-dead stems, at first one cannot tell 
what the colour is, till with half-shut eyes one becomes 
Aware of a dusky and yet luminous purple-grey. 

The merits of the Juniper are not yet done with, 
for throughout the winter (the time of growth of moss 
jmd lichen) the rugged-barked old stems are clothed 
with loveliest pale-green growths of a silvery quality. 
Standing before it, and trying to put the colour into 
words, one repeats, again and again, pale-green silver — 
palest silvery green! Where the lichen is old and 
dead it is greyer ; every now and then there is a touch 
of the orange kind, and a little of the branched stag- 
horn pattern so common on the heathy groimd Here 
and there, as the trunk or branch is increasing in 
girth, the silvery, lichen-clad, rough outer bark has 
parted, and shows the smooth, dark-red inner bark; 
the outer covering still clinging over the opening, and 
looking like grey ribands slightly interlaced. Many 
another kind of tree-stem is beautiful in its winter 
dress, but it is difficult to find any so fiiU of varied 
beauty and interest as that of the Jimiper ; it is one 
of the yearly feasts that never fails to delight and 
satbfy. 



CHAPTER IV 

MARCH 

Flowering bulbs — Dog-tooth Violet — Rock-garden — Variety of 
Rhododendron foliage — A beautiful old kind — Suckers on 
grafted plants — Plants for filling up the beds — Heaths — An- 
dromedas — Lady Fern — LUium auratum — Pruning Roses — 
Training and tying climbing plants — Climbing and free-grow* 
ing Roses — The Vine the best wall-oovering — ^Other climbers — 
Wild Clematis— Wild Rose. 

In early March many and lovely are the flowering 
bulbs, and among them a wealth of blue, the more 
precious that it is the colour least frequent among 
flowers. The blue of Seilla sibirica, like all blues that 
have in them a suspicion of green, has a curiously 
penetrating quality ; the blue of SciUa bifolia does not 
attack the eye so smartly. Chionodoxa sardenais is of a 
fall and satisfying colour, that is enhanced by the small 
space of clear white throat. A bed of it shows very 
little variation in colour. Chionodoxa LucUios, on the 
other hand, varies greatly ; one may pick out light and 
dark blue, and light and dark of almost lilac colour. 
The variety 0. gigantea is a fine plant. There are some 
pretty kinds of ScUla bifolia that were raised by the 
Rev. J. G. Nelson of Aldborough, among them a tender 
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flesh-colour and a good pink. Lmcojvm vemum, with 
its clear white flowers and polished dark-green leaves^ 
is one of the gems of early March ; and, flowering at 
the same time, no flower of the whole year can show a 
more splendid and simiptuous colour than the purple 
of Iris reticuiatcL. Varieties have been raised, some 
larger, some nearer blue, and some reddish purple, but 
the type remains the best garden flower. Iris stylasa, 
in sheltered nooks open to the sun, when well estab- 
lished, gives flower from November till mid-April, the 
strongest rush of bloom being about the third week in 
Marck It is a precious plant in our southern counties, 
dehcately scented, of a tender and yet full lilac-blue. 
The long ribbon-like leaves make handsome tufts, and 
the sheltered place it needs in our climate saves the 
flowers from the injury they receive on their native 
windy Algerian hills, where they are nearly always torn 
into tatter& 

What a charm there is about the common Dog- 
tooth Violet ; it is pretty everjrwhere, in borders, in the 
rock-garden, in all sorts of comers. But where it looks 
best with me is in a grassy place strewn with dead 
leaves, under young oaks, where the garden joins the 
copse. This is a part of the pleasure-ground that has 
been treated with some care, and has rewarded thought 
and labour with some success, so that it looks less as if 
it had been planned than as if it might have come 
naturally. At one point the lawn, trending gently up- 
ward, runs by grass paths into a rock-garden, planted 
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mainly with dwiuf shrubs. Here are Andromedas. 
Pemettyas, Gaultherias, and Alpine Rhododendron, 
■and with them three favourites whose crushed leaves 
give a grateful fragrance, Sweet Gale, Ledum palustre, 
and Shododendron myrtifolium. The rock part is un- 
obtrusive ; where the ground rises rather quickly are a 
-couple of ridges made of large, long lumps of sand- 
stone, half buried, and so laid as to give a look of 
natural stratification. Hardy Ferns are grateful for 
the coohiess of their northern flanks, and Cyclamens 
are happy on the ledges. Beyond and above is the 
copse, or thin wood of young silver Birch and Holly, 
in summer clothed below with bracken, but now brist- 
ling with the bluish spears of Daffodils and the buds 
that will soon burst into bloom. The early Fyrenean 
Daffodil is already out, gleaming through the low- 
toned copse like lamps of pale yellow light. Where 
the rough path enters the birch copse is a cheerfully 
twinkling throng of the Dwarf Daffodil {N. nanus), 
looking quite at its best on its carpet of moss and fine 
grass and dead leaves. The light wind gives it a 
graceful, dancing movement, with an active spring 
about the upper part of the stalk. Some of the heavier 
trumpets not far off answer to the same wind with 
only a ponderous, leaden sort of movement. 

Farther along the garden joins the wood by a 
plantation of Rhododendrons and broad grassy paths, 
and farther still by a thicket of the free-growing Roses, 
.some forming foimtain-like clumps nine paces in diar 
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meter, and then again by masses of flowering shrubs, 
gradating by means of Sweetbriar, Water-elder, Dog- 
wood, Medlar, and Thorn from garden to wild wood. 

Now that the Rhododendrons, planted nine years 
ago, have grown to a state and size of young maturity, 
it is interesting to observe how much they vary in 
foliage, and how clearly the leaves show the relative 
degree of relationship to their original parents, the 
wild mountain plants of Asia Minor and the United 
States. These, being two of the hardiest kinds, were 
the ones first chosen by hybridisers, and to these kinds 
we owe nearly all of the large numbers of beautiful 
garden Rhododendrons now in cultivation. The ones 
more nearly related to the wild JR. ponticum have long, 
narrow, shining dark-green leaves, while the varieties 
that incline more to the American i2. cataiobienae have 
the leaves twice as broad, and almost roimded at the 
shoulder where they join the stalk ; moreover, the 
surface of the leaf has a different texture, less polished, 
and showing a grain like morocco leather. The colour 
also is a lighter and more yellowish green, and the 
bush is not so densely branched. The leaves of all 
the kinds are inclined to hang down in cold weather, 
and this habit is more clearly marked in the cataw- 
Mense varieties. 

There is one old kind called miUtum^nuicukUuin — 
I dare say one of the earUest hybrids — ^for which I 
have a special liking. It is now despised by florists, 
because the flower is thin in texture and the petal 
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narrow, and the truss not tightly filled. Neverthelesa 
I find it quite the most beautiful Rhododendron as a 
cut flower, perhaps just because of these unorthodox 
qualities. And much as I admire the great bouncing 
beauties that are most justly the pride of their raisers, 
I hold that this most refined and delicate class of 
beauty equally deserves faithful championship. The 
flowers of this pretty, old kind are of a delicate milk- 
white, and the lower petals are generously spotted with 
a rosy-scarlet of the loveliest quality. The leaves are 
the longest and narrowest and darkest green of any 
kind I know, making the bush conspicuously hand- 
some in winter. I have to confess that it is a shy 
bloomer, and that it seems unwilling to flower in a 
young state, but I think of it as a thing so beautiful 
and desu-able as to be worth waiting for. 

Within March, and before the busier season comes 
upon us, it is well to look out for the suckers that are 
likely to come on grafted plants. They may generally 
be detected by the typical ponticum leaf, but if the 
foliage of a branch should be suspicious and yet doubt- 
ful, if on following the ahoot down it is seen to come 
straight from the root and to have a redder bark than 
the rest, it may safely be taken for a robber. Of course 
the invading stock may be easily seen when in flower, 
but the good gardener takes it away before it has this 
chance of reproaching him. A lady visitor last year 
told me with some pride that she had a most wonder- 
ful Rhododendron in bloom ; all the flower in the 
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middle was crimson, with a ring of purple-flowered 
branches outside. I am afraid she was disappointed 
when I offered condolence instead of congratulation, 
and had to tell her that the phenomenon was not un- 
common among neglected bushea 

When my Rhododendron beds were first planted, I 
followed the usual practice of filling the outer empty 
spaces of the clumps with hardy Heaths. Perhaps it 
is still the best or one of the best ways to begin when 
the bushes are quite young; for if planted the right 
distance apart — ^seven to nine feet — there must be 
large bare spaces between ; but now that they have 
filled the greater part of the beds, I find that the other 
plants I tried are more to my liking. These are, fore- 
most of all, Andromeda CcUetbasi, then Lady Fern, and 
then the dwarf Rhododendron myrtifolium. The main 
spaces between the young bushes I plant with Cidus 
lauri/olius^ a, perfectly hardy kind; this grows much 
faster than the Rhododendrons, and soon fills the 
middle spaces ; by the time that the best of its life is 
over — for it is a short-lived bush — the Rhododendrons 
will be wanting all the space. Here and there in the 
inner spaces I put groups of IMitim auratum, a lily 
that thrives in a peaty bed, and that looks its best 
when growing through other plants ; moreover, when 
the Rhododendrons are out of flower, the Lily, whose 
blooming season is throughout the late summer and 
autumn, gives a new beauty and interest to that part 
of the garden* 
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The time has come for pruning Roses, and for tying 
up and training the plants that clothe wall and fence 
and pergola. And this sets one thinking about climb- 
ing and rambUng plants, and all their various ways 
and wants, and of how best to use them. One of my 
boundaries to a road is a fence about nine feet high, 
wall below and close oak paling above. It is planted 
with free-growing Roses of several types — Aim^e Vibert, 
Madame Alfred Carrifere, Reine Olga de Wiurtemburg 
and Bouquet d'Or, the strongest of the Dijon teas. Then 
comes a space of Clematis morUana and Clematis jlwm^ 
mtUa, and then more Roses — Madame Plantier, Em^lie 
Plantier (a delightful Rose to cut), and some of the 
grand Sweetbriars raised by Lord Penzance. 

From midsummer onward these Roses are con- 
tinually cut for flower, and yield an abundance of 
quite the most ornamental class of bloom. For I like 
to have cut Roses arranged in a large, free way, with 
whole branches three feet or four feet long, easy to 
have from these free-growing kinds, that throw out 
branches fifteen feet long in one season, even on our 
poor, sandy soil, that contains no particle of that rich 
loam that Roses love. I think this same Reine 01ga» 
the grand grower from which have come our longest 
and largest prunings, must be quite the best evergreen 
Rose, for it holds its full clothing of handsome dark- 
green leaves right through the winter. It seems to 
like hard pruning. I have one on a part of the per- 
gola, but have no pleasure from it, as it has rushed 
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np to the top, and nothing shows but a few naked 
stems. 

One has to find out how to use all these different 
Roses. How often one sees the wrong Roses used as 
climbers on the walls of a house. I have seen a Gloire 
de Dijon covering the side of a house with a profitless 
reticulation of bare stem, and a few leaves and flowers 
looking into the gutter just under the edge of the roof. 
What are generally recommended as climbing Roses 
are too ready to ramp away, leaving bare, leggy growth 
where wall-clothing is desired. One of the best is 
climbing Aim^e Vibert, for with very little pruning it 
keeps well furnished nearly to the ground, and with 
its graceful clusters of white bloom and healthy- 
looking, polished leaves is always one of the prettiest 
of Roses. Its only fault is that it does not shed its 
dead petals, but retains the whole bloom in dead brown 
clusters. 

But if a Rose wishes to climb, it shoidd be accom- 
modated with a suitable place. That excellent old 
Rose, the Dundee Rambler, or the still prettier Garland 
Rose, wiU find a way up a Holly-tree, and fling out its 
long wreaths of tenderly-tinted bloom ; and there can 
bo no better way of using the lovely EQmalayan jR. 
BruncmiSf with its long, almost blue leaves and wealth 
of milk-white flower. A common Sweetbriar will also 
push up among the branches of some dark evergreen^ 
Yew or Holly, and throw out aloft its scented branches 
and rosy bloom, and look its very best. 
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But some of these same free Roses are best of all 
if left in a clear space to grow exactly as they will 
without any kind of support or training. So placed, 
they grow into large rounded groups. Every year, just 
after the young laterals on the last year's branches 
have flowered, they throw out vigorous young rods 
that arch over as they complete their growth, and will 
be the flower-bearers of the year to come. 

Two kinds of Roses of rambling growth that are 
rather tender, but indispensable for beauty, are For- 
tune's Tellow and the Banksias. Pruning the firee 
Roses is always rough work for the hands and clothes, 
but of all Roses I know, the worst to handle is Fortune's 
Tellow. The prickles are hooked back in a way that 
no care or ingenuity can escape; and whether it is 
their shape and power of cruel grip, or whether they 
have anything of a poisonous quality, I do not know ; 
but whereas hands scratched and torn by Roses in 
general heal quickly, the wounds made by Fortune's 
Yellow are much more painful and much slower to get 
well I knew an old labourer who died of a rose-prick. 
He used to work about the roads, and at cleaning the 
ditches and mending the hedges. For some time I 
did not see him, and when I asked another old coun- 
tryman, " What's gone o' Master Trussler ? " the answer 
was, " He's dead— died of a canker-bush." The wild 
Dog-rose is still the ** canker " in the speech of the old 
people, and a thorn or prickle is still a ''bush." A 
Dog-rose prickle had gone deep into the old hedger's 
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hand — a " bush " more or less was nothing to him, but 
the neglected little wound had become tainted with 
some impurity, blood-poisoning had set in, and my 
poor old Mend had truly enough ** died of a canker- 
busL" 

The flowering season of Fortune's Yellow is a very 
short one, but it comes so early, and the flowers have 
such incomparable beauty, and are so little like those 
of any other Rose, that its value is quite without doubt. 
Some of the Tea Roses approach it in its pink and 
copper colouring, but the loose, open, rather flaimting 
form of the flower, and the twisted set of the petals, 
display the colour better than is possible in any of the 
more regular-shaped Roses. It is a good plan to grow 
it through some other wall shrub, as it soon gets bare 
below, and the early maturing flowering tips are glad 
to be a little sheltered by the near neighbourhood of 
other foliage. 

I do not think that there is any other Rose that 
has just the same rich butter colour as the Yellow 
Banksian, and this unusual colouring is the more 
distinct because each little Rose in the cluster is nearly 
evenly coloured all over, besides being in such dense 
bunches. The season of bloom is very short, but the 
neat, polished foliage is always pleasant to see through- 
out the year. The white kind and the larger white 
are both lovely as to the individual bloom, but they 
flower so much more shyly that the yellow is much 
the better garden plant. 
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But the best of all climbing or rambling plants, 
whether for wall or arbour or pergola, is undoubtedly 
the Grape- Vine. Even when trimly pruned and trained 
for fruit-bearing on an outer wall it is an admirable 
picture of leafage and firuit-cluster ; but to have it in 
fullest beauty it must ramp at will, for it is only 
when the feust-growing branches are thrown out far 
and wide that it fairly displays its graceful vigour 
and the generous magnificence of its incomparable 
foliage. 

The hardy Chasselas, known in England by the 
rather misleading name Royal Muscadine, is one of 
the best, both for fruit and foliage. The leaves are of 
moderate size, with clearly serrated edges and that 
strongly waved outline that gives the impression of 
powerful build, and is, in fact, a mechanical contrivance 
intended to stiffen the structure. The colour of the 
leaves is a fresh, lively green, and in autmnn they are 
prettily marbled with yellow. Where a very large- 
leaved Vine is wanted nothing is handsomer than the 
North American Vitis Lahrusca or the Asiatic Vitu 
Coiffnettii, whose autumn leaves are gorgeously coloured. 
For a place that demands more delicate foliage there 
is the Parsley- Vine, that has a delightful look of refine- 
ment, and another that should not be forgotten is the 
Claret-Vine, with autumnal colouring of almost scarlet 
and purple, and abundance of tightly clustered black 
fruit, nearly blue with a heavy bloom. 

Many an old house and garden can show the far- 
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rambling power of the beautiful Wistaria chmensis, 
and of the large-leaved Aristolochda Sipho, one of the 
best plants for covering a pergola, and of the varieties 
of Ampdopsis, near relations of the Grape-Vine. The 
limit of these notes only admits of mention of some of 
the more important climbers; but among these the 
ever-delightful white Jasmine must have a place. It 
will ramble far and fast if it has its own way, but 
then gives little flower; but by close winter pruning 
it can be kept full of bloom and leaf nearly to the 
groimd. 

The woods and hedges have also their beautiful 
cUmbing plants. Honeysuckle in suitable conditions 
will ramble to great heights — in this district most 
noticeable in tall Hollies and Junipers as well as in high 
hedges. The wild Clematis is most frequent on the 
chalk, where it laces together whole hedges and rushes 
up trees, clothing them in July with long wreaths of 
delicate bloom, and in September with still more con- 
spicuous feathery seed. For rapid growth perhaps no 
English plant outstrips the Hop, growing afresh from 
the root every year, and almost equalling the Vine in 
beauty of leaf. The two kinds of wild Bryony are also 
herbaceous climbers of rapid growth, and among the 
most beautiful of our hedge plants. 

The wild Roses run up to great heights in hedge 
and thicket, and never look so well as when among the 
tangles of mixed growth of wild forest land or clamber- 
ing through some old gnarled thorn-tree. The common 
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Brambles are also best seen in these forest groups; 
these again in form of leaf show somewhat of a vine- 
like beauty. 

In the end of March, or at any time during the 
month when the wind is in the east or north-east, all 
increase and development of vegetation appears to 
cease. As things are, so they remain. Plants that are 
in flower retain their bloom, but, as it were, under pro- 
test. A kind of sullen dulness pervades all plant life. 
Sweet-scented shrubs do not give off their fragrance; 
even the woodland moss and earth and dead leaves 
withhold their sweet, nutty scent. The surface of the 
earth has an arid, infertile look ; a slight haze of an 
ugly grey takes the colour out of objects in middle 
distance, and seems to rob the flowers of theirs, or to 
put them out of harmony with all things around. But 
a day comes, or, perhaps, a warmer night, when the 
wind, now breathing gently from the south-west, puts 
new life into all growing things. A marvellous change 
is wrought in a few hours. A little warm rain has 
fallen, and plants, invisible before, and doubtless still 
underground, spring into glad life. 

What an innocent charm there is about many of 
the true spring flowers. Primroses of many colours 
are now in bloom, but the prettiest, this year, is a patch 
of an early blooming white one, grouped with another 
of a delicate lilac. Then comes OmphaJodea vemoj with 
its flowers of brilliant blue and foliage of brightest 
green, better described by its pretty north-coimtry name. 
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Blue-eyed Mary. There are Violets of many colours, 
but daintiest of all is the pale-blue St. Helena; 
whether it is the effect of its delicate colouring, or 
whether it has really a better scent than other varieties 
of the common Violet, I cannot say, but it always seems 
to have a more refined fragrance. 



CHAPTER V 

APRIL 

Woodland spring flowers — Daffodils in the copee — Grape Hyacinths 
and other spring bulbs — How best to plant them — Flowering 
shrubs — Rock-plants — Sweet scents of April — Snowy Mespilus, 
Marsh Marigolds, and other spring flowers — Primrose garden — 
Pollen of Scotch Fir — Opening seed-pods of Fir and Qorse — 
Auriculas — Tulips — Small shrubs for rock-garden — Daffodils 
as cut flowers — Lent Hellebores — Primroses — Leaves of wild 
Arum. 

In early April there is quite a wealth of flower 
among plants that belong half to wood and half to 
garden. Epimedium pinnatumyVnth its delicate^ orchid- 
like spike of pale-yellow bloom, flowers with its last 
year's leaves, but as soon as it is fully out the yoimg 
leaves rush up, as if hastening to accompany the 
flowera Dentaria pinncUa, a woodland plant of Swit- 
zerland and Austria, is one of the handsomest of the 
white-flowered cruci/eraf, with well-filled heads of twelve 
to fifteen flowers, and palmate leaves of freshest green. 
Hard by, and the best possible plant to group with il, 
is the lovely Virginian Cowslip (Mertensia virffiniea), 
the very embodiment of the freshness of early spring. 
The sheaf of young leafage comes almost black out 
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of the ground, but as the leaves develop, their dull, 
lurid colouring changes to a fiill, pale green of a 
curious texture, quite smooth, and yet absolutely un- 
reflecting. The dark colouring of the young leaves 
now only remains as a faint tracery of veining on the 
backs of the leaves and stalks, and at last dies quite 
away as the bloom expands. The flower is of a rare 
and beautiful quality of colour, hard to describe — a 
rainbow-flower of purple, indigo, full and pale blue, 
and daintiest lilac, full of infinite variety and inde- 
scribable charm. The flowers are in terminal clusters, 
richly filled; lesser clusters springing from the axils 
of the last few leaves and joining with the topmost 
one to form a gracefully drooping head. The lurid 
colouring of the young leaves is recalled in the flower- 
stem and calix, and enhances the colour effect of the 
whole. The flower of the common Dog-tooth Violet 
is over, but the leaves have grown larger and hand- 
somer. They look as if, originally of a purplish-red 
colour, some liquid had been dropped on them, making 
confluent pools of pale green, lightest at the centre 
of the drop. The noblest plant of the same family 
{Erythr<ynivmv giganteum) is now in flower — a striking 
and beautiful wood plant, with turn-cap shaped flowers 
of palest straw-colour, almost white, and large leaves, 
whose markings are not drop-like as in the more 
familiar kind, but are arranged in a regular sequence 
of bold splashings, reminding one of a Maranta. The 
flowers, single or in pairs, rise on stems a foot or fifteen 
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inches high ; the throat is beautifully marked with 
flames of rich bay on a yellow groimd, and the hand* 
some group of golden-anthered stamens and silvery 
pistil make up a flower of singular beauty and refine- 
ment That valuable Indian Primrose, P. derUicuIaia^ 
is another fine plant for the cool edge or shady hollows 
of woodland in rather good, deep soil 

But the glory of the copse just now consists in the 
great stretches of Dafibdils. Through the wood run 
shallow, parallel hollows, the lowest part of each de- 
pression some nine paces apart. Local tradition says 
they are the remains of old pack-horse roads; they 
occur frequently in the forest-like heathery uplands 
of our poor-soiled, sandy land, running, for the most 
part, three or four together, almost evenly side by side. 
The old people account for this by saying that when 
one track became too much worn another was taken 
by its side. Where these pass through the birch 
copse the Daffodils have been planted in the shallow 
hollows of the old ways, in spaces of some three yards 
broad by thirty or forty yards long — one kind at a 
time. Two of such tracks, planted with Narcissus 
princq>$ and N. Horsfiddi^ are now waving rivers of 
bloom, in many lights and accidents of cloud and sun- 
shine full of pictorial effect. The planting of Daffodils 
in this part of the copse is much better than in any 
other portions where there were no guiding track- ways, 
and where they were planted in haphazard sprinklings. 

The Grape Hyacinths are now in full bloom. It 
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is well to avoid the oommon one (Mtueari raeemomm), 
at any rate in light soils, where it becomes a trouble- 
some weed. One of the best is M. conicfum ; this, with 
the upright-leaved M. hotryaides, and its white variety, 
are the best for general use, but the Plume Hyacinth, 
which flowers later, should have a place. OmUhogalum 
nutans is another of the bulbous plants that^ though 
beautiful in flower, becomes so pestilent a weed that 
it is best excluded. 

Where and how the early flowering bulbs had best 
be planted is a question of some difficulty. Perhaps 
the mixed border, where they are most usually put, is 
the worst place of all, for when in flower they only 
show as forlorn little patches of bloom rather far apart, 
and when their leaves die down, leaving their places 
looking empty, the ruthless spade or trowel stabs into 
them when it is desired to fill the space with some 
other plant Moreover, when the border is manured 
and partly dug in the autumn, it is difficult to avoid 
digging up the bulbs just when they are in full root- 
growth. Probably the best plan is to devote a good 
space of cool bank to small bulbs and hardy ferns, 
planting the ferns in such groups as will leave good 
spaces for the bulbs ; then as their leaves are going 
the fern fronds are developing and will cover the 
whole space. Another way is to have them among 
any groups of newly planted small shrubs, to be left 
there for spring blooming until the shrubs have covered 
their allotted space. 

D 
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Many flowering shrubs are in beauty. Andromeda 
Jloribunda still holds its persistent bloom that has 
endured for nearly two months. The thick, drooping, 
tassel-like bunches of bloom of Andromeda japonioa are 
Just going over. Magnolia stdlata, a compact bush 
some five feet high and wide, is white with the multi- 
tude of its starry flowers ; individually they look half 
double, having fourteen to sixteen petals. Fore^kia 
siispensa, with its graceful habit and tender yellow 
flower, is a much better shrub than jP. viridissima^ 
though, strangely enough, that is the one most com- 
monly planted. Kerria, with its bright-yellow balls, 
the fine old rosy Ribes, the Japan Quinces and 
their salmon-coloured relative Pyrus MatUeii, Spirasa 
Thunbergi, with its neat habit and myriads of tiny 
flowers, these make frequent points of beauty and 
interest. 

In the rock - garden, Cardamine trifoliata and 
Hvichinsia cdpina are conspicuous from their pure 
white flowers and neat habit; both have leaves of 
darkest green, as if the better to show off the bloom. 
Banwneul'118 montanus fringes the cool base of a large 
.stone ; its whole height not over three inches, though 
its bright-yellow flowers are larger than field butter- 
cups. The surface of the petals is curiously brilliant, 
glistening and flashing like glass. Oorydalie eapnoidee 
is a charming rock-plant, with flowers of palest sulphur 
•colour, one of the neatest and most graceful of its 
family. 
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Border plants are pushing up vigorous green 
growth; finest of all are the Yeratrums, with their 
bold, deeply-plaited leaves of brilliant green. Delphin- 
iums and Oriental Poppies have also made strong 
foliage, and Daylilies are conspicuous from their fresh 
masses of pale greenery. Flag Iris have their leaves 
three parts grown, and Pseonies are a foot or more 
high, in all varieties of rich red colouring. It is a 
good plan, when they are in beds or large groups, to 
plant the dark-flowered Wallflowers among them, their 
colour making a rich harmony with the reds of the 
young Paeony growths. 

There are balmy days in mid -April, when the 
whole garden is fragrant with Sweetbriar. It is not 
^ fast of its smell," as Bacon says of the damask rose, 
but gives it so lavishly that one cannot pass near a 
plant without being aware of its gracious presence^ 
Passmg upward through the copse, the warm air draws 
a fragrance almost as sweet, but infinitely more subtle, 
from the fresh green of the young birches ; it is like 
a distant whiff of Lily of the Valley. Higher still 
the young leafage of the larches gives a delightful 
perfume of the same kind. It seems as if it were the 
office of these mountain trees, already nearest the 
high heaven, to offer an incense of praise for their 
new life. 

Few plants will grow under Scotch fir, but a 
notable exception is the Whortleberry, now a sheet of 
brilliant green, and full of its arbutus-Uke, pink-tinged 
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flower. This plant also has a pleasant scent in the 
mass, difficult to localise, but coming in whi^Gs as it 
will. 

The snowy Mespilus (Amdanchier) shows like pu& 
of smoke among the firs and birches, fiill of its milk- 
white, cherry-like bloom — a true woodland shrub or 
small tree. It loves to grow in a thicket of other 
trees, and to fling its graceful sprays about through 
their branches. It is a doubtful native, but naturalised 
and plentiful in the neighbouring woods. As seen in 
gardens, it is usually a neat little tree of shapely form, 
but it is more beautiful when growing at its own will 
in the high woods. 

Marshy hollows in the valleys are brilliant with 
Marsh Marigold {Ccdtha palustria) ; damp meadows 
have them in plenty, but they are largest and hand- 
somest in the alder-swamps of our valley bottoms, 
where their great luscious clumps rise out of pools of 
black mud and water. 

Adonis vemalis is one of the brightest flowers of the 
middle of April, the flowers looking large for the size 
of the plant. The bright-yellow, mostly eight-petalled^ 
blooms are comfortably seated in dense, fennel-like 
masses of foliage. It makes strong tufts, that are the 
better for division every four years. The spring Bitter- 
vetch (Orobus vermis) blooms at the same time, a re- 
markably clean-looking plant, with its cheerful red and 
purple blossom and handsomely divided leaves. It is 
one of the toughest of plants to divide, the mass of 
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black root is like so much wire. It is a good plan with 
plants that have such roots, when dividing-tune comes, 
to take the clumps to a strong bench or block and cut 
them through at the crown with a sharp cold-chisel 
and hanmier. Another of the showiest famihes of 
plants of the time is Doronicum. D, austriacum is 
the earliest, but it is closely followed by the fine B. 
plantoffineum. The large form of wood Forget-me-not 
{Myosotia sylvatica rruijor) is in sheets of bloom, opening 
pink and changing to a perfect blue. This is a great 
improvement on the old smaller one. Orouped with 
it, as an informal border, and in patches running 
through and among its clumps, is the Foam-flower 
{Tiarella eordifolia), whose flower in the mass looks 
like the wreaths of foam tossed aside by a mountain 
torrent. By the end of the month the Satin-leaf 
(Seuchera Sichardsoni) is pushing up its richly-colom-ed 
leaves, of a strong bronze-red, gradating to bronze- 
green at the outer edge. The beauty of the plant is 
in the colour and texture of the foliage. To encourage 
full leaf growth the flower stems should be pinched 
out, and as they push up rather persistently, they 
should be looked over every few days for about a 
fortnight 

The Primrose garden is now in beauty, but I have 
so much to say about it that I have given it a chapter 
to itself towards the end of the book. 

The Scotch firs are shedding their pollen ; a flower- 
ing branch shaken or struck with a stick throws out a 
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pale-yellow cloud. Heavy rain will wash it out, so that 
after a storm the sides of the roads and paths look as 
if powdered sulphur had been washed up in drifts. 
The sun has gained much power, and on still bright 
days sharp snicking soimds are to be heard from the 
firs. The dry cones of last year are opening, and the 
flattened seeds with their paper-like edges are fluttering 
down. Another soimd, much like it but just a shade 
sharper and more staccato^ is heard from the Grorse 
bushes, whose dry pods are flying open and letting fall 
the hard, polished, little bean-like seeds. 

Border Auriculas are making a brave show. Nothing 
in the flower year is more interesting than a bed of good 
seedlings of the Alpine class. I know nothing better 
for pure beauty of varied colouring among early flowers. 
Except in varieties of Salpiglossis, such rich gradation 
of colour, from pale lilac to rich purple, and from rosy 
pink to deepest crimson, is hardly to be found in any 
one family of plants. There are varieties of cloudings 
of smoky-grey, sometimes approaching black, invading, 
and at the same time enhancing, the purer colours, and 
numbers of shades of half-tones of red and purple, such 
as are comprised within the term murrey of heraldry, 
and tender blooms of one colour, sulphurs and milk- 
whites — all with the admirable texture and excellent 
perfume that belong to the " Bear s-ears " of old Eng- 
lish gardens. For practical purposes the florist's defi- 
nition of a good Auricula is of little value ; that is for 
the show-table, and, as Bacon says, ''Nothing to the 
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trae pleasure of a gardeiL" The qualities to look for 
in the bed of seedlings are not the narrowing ones of 
proportion of eye to tube, of exact circle in the cir- 
cumference of the individual pip, and so on, but to 
notice whether the plant has a handsome look and 
stands up well, and is a delightful and beautiful thing 
as a whole. 

Tulips are the great garden flowers in the last week 
of April and earliest days of May. In this plant also 
the rule of the show-table is no sure guide to garden 
value ; for the show Tulip, beautiful though it is, is of 
one class alone — namely, the best of the ** broken " 
varieties of the self-coloured seedlings called "breeders.'^ 
These seedlings, after some years of cultivation, change 
or ''break" into a variation in which the original col- 
ouring is only retained in certain flames or feathers of 
colour, on a ground of either white or yellow. If the 
flames in each petal are symmetrical and well arranged, 
according to the rules laid down by the florist, it is a 
good flower ; it receives a name, and commands a cer- 
tain price. If, on the other hand, the markings are 
irr^olar, however beautiful the colouring, the flower is 
comparatively worthless, and is ** thrown into mixtura'' 
The kinds that are the grandest in gardens are ignored 
by the florist. One of the best for graceful and delicate 
beauty is Tvlvpa retroJUxay of a soft lemon-yellow colour, 
and tvristed and curled petals; then Silver Crown, a 
white flower with a delicate picotee-like thread of 
scarlet along the edge of the sharply pointed and 
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leflexed petals. A variety of this called Sulphur Crown 
is only a little less beautiful. Then there is Golden 
Crown, also with pointed petals and occasional thread- 
ings of scarlet. Nothing is more gorgeous than the 
noble OtsfMriana major, with its great chalice of crim- 
son-scarlet and pools of blue in the inner base of each 
petal The gorgeously flamed Parrot TuUps are in- 
dispensable, and the large double Yellow Rose, and 
the early double white La Candour. Of the later 
kinds there are many of splendid colouring and noble 
port; conspicuous among them are Beine cCEspagv^^ 
Covleur de vin, and Bleu celeste. There are beautiiiil 
colourings of scarlet, crimson, yellow, chocolate, and 
purple among the « breeders," as weU as among the 
so-called bizarres and bj/bloemen that comprise the show 
kinds. 

The best thing now in the rock-garden is a patch 
of some twenty plants of Amebia eehioidee, always 
happy in our poor, dry soil. It is of the Borage family, 
a native of Armenia. It flowers in single or double- 
branching spikes of closely-set flowers of a fine yellow. 
Just below each indentation of the five-lobed corolla 
is a spot which looks black by contrast, but is of a 
very dark, rich, velvety brown. The day after the 
flower has expanded the spot has faded to a moderate 
brown, the next day to a faint tinge, and on the fourth 
day it is gone. The legend, accounting for the spots, 
says that Mahomet touched the flower with the tips of 
his fingers, hence its English name of Prophet-flower. 
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The upper parts of the rock-garden that are 
beyond hand-reach are planted with dwarf shrubs, 
many of them sweetly scented either as to leaf or 
flower — QuuUliericLs, Sweet Gale, Alpine Rhododendron, 
Sklmmias^ Pemettyas, Ledums, and hardy Daphnes. 
Daphne porUica now gives off delicious wafts of 
fragrance, intensely sweet in the evening. 

In March and April Daffodils are the great 
flowers for house decoration, coming directly after 
the Lent Hellebores. Many people think these beauti- 
ful late-flowering Hellebores useless for cutting because 
they live badly in water. But if properly prepared 
they live quite well, and will remain ten days in 
beauty. Directly they are cut, and immediately before 
putting in water, the stalks should be slit up three 
or four inches, or according to their length, and then 
put in deep, so that the water comes nearly up to the 
flowers; and so they should remain, in a cool place, 
for some hours, or for a whole night, after which they 
can be arranged for the room. Most of them are 
inclined to droop; it is the habit of the plant in 
growth; this may be corrected by arranging them 
with something stiff like Box or Berberis. 

Anemone fidgens is a grand cutting flower, and looks 
well with its own leaves only or with flowering twigs 
of Laurustinus. Then there are Pansies, delightful 
things in a room, but they should be cut in whole 
branches of leafy stem and flower and bud. At first 
the growths are short and only suit shallow dishes. 
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but as the season goes on they grow longer and bolder, 
and graduate first into bowls and then into upright 
glasses. I think Pansies are always best without 
mixture of other flowers, and in separate colours, or 
only in such varied tints as make harmonies of one 
class of coloiur at a time. 

The big yellow and white bunch Primroses are 
delightful room flowers, beautiful, and of sweetest scent 
When full-grown the flower-stalks are ten inches long 
and more. Among the seedlings there are always a 
certain nmnber that are worthless. These are pounced 
upon as soon as they show their bloom, and cut up 
for greenery to go with the cut flowers, leaving the 
root-stock with all its middle foliage, and cutting away 
the roots and any rough outside leaves. 

When the first Daffodils are out and suitable 
greenery is not abimdant in the garden (for it does 
not do to cut their own blades), I bring home hand- 
fuls of the wild Arum leaves, so common in roadside 
hedges, grasping the whole plant close to the ground ; 
then a steady pull breaks it away from the tuber, and 
you have a fine long-stalked sheaf of leafage held 
together by its own imdergroimd stem. This should be 
prepared like the Lent Hellebores, by putting it deep in 
water for a time. I always think the trumpet Daffodils 
look better with this than with any other kind of foliage. 
When the wild Arum is full-grown the leaves are so 
large and handsome that they do quite well to ac- 
company the white Arum flowers from the greenhouse. 



CHAPTER VI 

MAY 

Cowslips — Morells — ^Woodrnff— Felling oak timber— Trillium and 
other wood-plants — Lily of the Valley naturalised — Rock-wall 
flowers — Two good wall-shrubs — Queen wasps — Rhododen- 
drons — ^Arrangement for colour — Separate colour-groups — 
Difficulty of choosing — Hardy Azaleas — ^Grouping flowers that 
bloom together — Quelder-roee as climber — The garden-wall 
door— The PsBony garden — Moutans — P»ony varieties — Species 
desirable for garden. 

While May is still young, Cowslips are in beauty on 
the chalk lands a few miles distant, but yet within 
pleasant reach. They are finest of all in orchards, 
where the grass grows tall and strong under the half- 
shade of the old apple-trees, some of the later kinds 
being still loaded with bloom. The blooming of the 
Cowslip is the signal for a search for the Morell, one of 
the very best of the edible fungi It grows in open 
woods or where the undergrowth has not yet grown 
high, and frequently in old parks and pastures near or 
imder elms. It is quite unlike any other fungus; 
shaped like a tall egg, with the pointed end upwards, 
on a short, hollow stalk, and looking something like a 
sponge. It has a delicate and excellent flavour, and is 
perfectly wholesome. 

50 
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The pretty little Woodruff is in flower ; what sceut 
is so delicate as that of its leaves ? They are almost 
sweeter when dried, each little whorl by itself, with the 
stalk cut closely away above and below. It is a plea- 
sant surprise to come upon these fragrant little stars 
between the leaves of a book. The whole plant revives 
memories of rambles in Bavarian woodlands, and of Mai- 
trank, that best of the " cup " tribe of pleasant drinks, 
whose flavour is borrowed from its flowering tips. 

In the first week in May oak-timber is being felled. 
The wood is handsomer, from showing the grain better, 
when it is felled in the winter, but it is delayed till 
now because of the value of the bark for tanning, and 
just now the fast-rising sap makes the bark strip easily. 
A heavy fall is taking place in the fringes of a large 
wood of old Scotch fir. Where the oaks grow there is 
a blue carpet of wild Hyacinth ; the pathway is a 
slightly hollowed lane, so that the whole sheet of 
flower right and left is nearly on a level with the eye, 
and looks like solid pools of blue. The oaks not yet 
felled are putting forth their leaves of golden bronze. 
The song of the nightingale and the ring of the wood- 
man's axe gain a rich musical quality from the great 
fir wood. Why a wood of Scotch fir has this wonder- 
ful property of a kind of musical reverberation I do not 
know ; but so it is. Any sound that occurs within it 
is, on a lesser scale, like a sound in a cathedral. The 
tree itself when struck gives a musical note. Strike 
an oak or an elm on the trunk with a stick, and the 
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sound is mute ; strike a Scotch fir, and it is a note of 
music. 

In the copse are some prosperous patches of the 
beautiful North American Wood-lily (Trillium grandi- 
fioruvPL). It likes a bed of deep leaf-soil on levels or 
cool slopes in woodland, where its large white flowers 
and whorls of handsome leaves look quite at home. 
Beyond it are widely spreading patches of Solomon's 
Seal and tufts of the Wood-rush {Lusskda sylvatica), 
showing by their happy vigour how well they like 
their places, while the natural woodland carpet of moss 
and dead leaves puts the whole together. Higher in 
the copse the path runs through stretches of the pretty 
little Smiladna bifidia, and the ground beyond this is 
a thick bed of Whortleberry, filling all the upper part 
of the wood imder oak and birch and Scotch fir. The 
little flower-bells of the Whortleberry have already 
given place to the just-formed fruit, which will ripen 
in July, and be a fine feast for the blackbirds. 

Other parts of the copse, where there was no Heath 
or Whortleberry, were planted thinly with the large 
Lily of the Valley. It has spread and increased and 
become broad sheets of leaf and bloom, from which 
thousands of flowers can be gathered without making 
gaps, or showing that any have been removed ; when 
the bloom is over the leaves still stand in handsome 
masses till they are hidden by the fast-growing bracken* 
They do not hurt each other, as it seems that the Lily 
of the Valley, having the roots running just under- 
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ground, while the fern-roots are much deeper, the two 
occupy their respective strata in perfect good fellow- 
ship. The neat little SmUacma is a near relation of 
the lily of the Valley ; its leaves are of an even more 
vivid green, and its little modest spikes of white flower 
are charming. It loves the poor, sandy soil, and in- 
creases in it fast, but will have nothing to say to clay. 
A very delicate and beautiful North American fern 
(Dicksonia punetilobulata) proves a good colonist in the 
copse. It spreads rapidly by creeping roots, and looks 
much like our native Thelipteris^ but is of a paler green 
colour. In the rock-garden the brightest patches of 
bloom are shown by the tufts of dwarf Wallflowers ; 
of these, CheirarUhus alpinus has a strong lemon colour 
that is of great brilliancy in the mass, and C, Marshalli 
is of a dark orange colour, equally powerful. The 
curiously-tinted C. mrUabilia, as its name implies, 
changes from a light mahogany colour when just 
open, first to crimson and then to purple. In length 
of life C. alpiniis and C, Marshalli are rather more 
than biennials, and yet too short-lived to be called 
true perennials ; cuttings of one year flower the next, 
and are handsome tufts the year after, but are scarcely 
worth keeping longer. C. mutabilis is longer lived, 
especially if the older growths are cut right away, 
when the tuft will generally spring into vigorous new 
life. 

Ordbus auratUiacus is a beautiful plant not enough 
grown, one of the handsomest of the Pea feutnily, 
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inth flowers of a fine orange colour, and foliage of 
a healthy-looking golden-green. A striking and hand- 
some plant in the upper part of the rockery is Othonna 
eheirifdia ; its aspect is unusual and interesting, with 
its bunches of thick, blimt-edged leaves of blue-grey 
colouring, and large yellow daisy flowers. There is a 
pretty group of the large white Thrift, and near it a 
spreading carpet of blue Veronica and some of the 
splendid gentian-blue Fhdcelia campantUaria, a valuable 
annual for filling any bare patches of rockery where 
its brilliant colouring will suit the neighbouring plants, 
or, best of all, in patches among dwarf ferns, where its 
vivid blue would be seen to great advantage. 

Two wall-shrubs have been conspicuously beautiful 
during May; the Mexican Orange-flower {Chmsya ter^' 
nata) has been smothered in its white bloom, so closely 
resembling orange-blossom. With a slight winter pro- 
tection of fir boughs it seems quit^ at home in our hot, 
dry soil, grows fast, and is very easy to propagate by 
layers. When cut, it lasts for more than a week in 
water. PiptarUhus nepcderms has also made a hand- 
some show, with its abundant yellow, pea-shaped 
bloom and deep-green trefoil leaves. The dark-green 
stems have a slight bloom on a half-polished surface, 
and a pale ring at each joint gives them somewhat the 
look of bamboos. 

Now is the time to look out for the big queen 
wasps and to destroy as many as possible. They seem 
to be specially fond of the flowers of two plants, the 
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large perennial Cornflower {Cewtaurea mantana) and the 
conimon Cotoneaater. I have often secured a dozen in 
a few minutes on one or other of these plants, first 
knocking them down with a battledore. 

Now, in the third week of May, Rhododendrons 
are in fiill bloom on the edge of the copse. The plan- 
tation was made about nine years ago, in one of the 
regions where lawn and garden were to join the wood. 
During the previous blooming season the best nurseries 
were visited and careful observations made of colour- 
ing, habit, and time of blooming. The space they 
were to fill demanded about seventy bushes, allowing 
an average of eight feet from plant to plant — not 
seventy different kinds, but, perhaps, ten of one kind, 
and two or three fives, and some threes, and a few 
single plants, always bearing in mind the ultimate 
intention of pictorial aspect as a whole. In choosing 
the plants and in arranging and disposing the groups 
these ideas were kept in mind : to make pleasant ways 
from lawn to copse ; to group only in beautiful colour 
harmonies ; to choose varieties beautiful in themselves ; 
to plant thoroughly well, and to avoid overcrowding. 
Plantations of these grand shrubs are generally spoilt 
or ineffective, if not absolutely jarring, for want of 
attention to these simple rules. The choice of kinds 
is now so large, and the variety of colouring so exten- 
sive, that nothing can be easier than to make beautiful 
combinations, if intending planters will only take the 
small amount of preliminaiy trouble that is needful. 
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Some of the ehimps are of brilliant acarlet-orimsQii, rose 
and idute, but out of the great choice of colours that 
might be so named only those are chosen that make 
just the colour-harmony that was intended. A large 
group, quite detached from this one, and more in the 
shade of the copse, is of the best of the lilacs, purples^ 
and whites. When some clumps of young holliea 
have grown, those two groups will not be seen at the 
same time, except from a distance. The purple and 
white group is at present rather th,e handsomest, from 
the free-growing habit of the fine old kind Album elegans, 
which forms towering masses at the back. A detail 
of pictorial effect that was aimed at, and that has 
eome out well, was devised in the expectation that 
the purple groups would look richer in the shade, and 
the crimson ones in the sun. This arrangement has 
answered admirably. Before planting, the ground, of 
the poorest quality possible, was deeply trenched, and 
the Bhododendrons were planted in wide holes filled 
with peat, and finished with a comfortable '' mulch," or 
surface - covering of farmyard manure. From this a 

in to the roots. This beneficial surface-dressmg was 
renewed every year for two years after planting, and 
even longer in the case of the slower growing kinds. 
No plant better repays care during its early years* 
Broad grass paths leading from the lawn at several 
points pass among the clumps, and are continued 
through the upper parts of the copse, passing through 
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2ones of different trees ; first a good stretch of birch 
■and holly, then of Spanish chestnut, next of oak, 
and finally of Scotch fir, with a sprinkling of birch and 
mountain ash, all with an undergrowth of heath and 
whortlebeny and bracken. Thirty years ago it was 
all a wood of old Scotch fir. This was cut at its best 
marketable maturity, and the present young wood is 
made of what came up self-sown. This natural wild 
^owth was thick enough to allow of vigorous cutting 
out, and the preponderance of firs in the upper part 
and of birch in the lower suggested that these were 
the kinds that should predominate in their respective 
places. 

It may be useful to describe a little more in detail 
the plan I followed in grouping Rhododendrons, for I 
feel sure that any one with a feeling for harmonious 
colouring, having once seen or tried some such plan, 
will never again approve of the haphazard mixtures. 
There may be better varieties representing the colour- 
ings aimed at in the several groups, but those named 
are ones that I know, and they will serve as well as 
any others to show what is meant. 

The colourings seem to group themselves into six 
classes of easy harmonies, which I venture to describe 
thus : — 

1. Crimsons inclining to scarlet or blood-colour 
grouped with dark claret-colour and true pink« 

In this group I have planted Nigrescens, dark 
•claret-colour ; John Waterer and James Marshall Brook, 
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both fine red-crimsons; Alexander Adie and Atrosan- 
gumeurn, good crimsons, inclining to blood-colour; 
Alarm, rosy-scarlet ; and Bianchi, pure pink. 

2. Light scarlet rose colours inclining to salmon, a 
most desirable range of colour, but of which the only 
ones I know well are Mrs. R. S. Holford, and a much 
older kind. Lady Eleanor Cathcart These I put by 
themselves, only allowing rather near them the good 
pink BianchL 

3. Rose colours inclining to amaranth. 

4. Amaranths or magenta-crimsons. 

5. Crimson or amaranth-purples. 

6. Cool clear purples of the typical ponticum class, 
both dark and light, grouped with lilac-whites, such as 
Albwin eUgans and Album grandiflorunu The beauti- 
ful partly-double Everesstiam,wm, comes into this group, 
but nothing redder among purples. Fastuomim fiortr 
pleno is also admitted, and Ltudferum and Heine Hot- 
tense, both good lilac-whites. But the purples that 
are most effective are merely parUicum seedlings, chosen 
when in bloom in the nursery for their depth and rich- 
ness of cool purple colour. 

My own space being limited, I chose three of the 
above groups only, leaving out, as of colouring less 
pleasing to my personal liking, groups 3, 4, and 5. 
The remaining ones gave me examples of colouring the 
most widely different, and at the same time the most 
agreeable to my individual taste. It would have been 
easier, if that had been the object, to have made groups 
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of the three other clafiseB of colouring, which comprise 
by &r the largest number of ihe splendid varieties now 
grown. There are a groat many beautiful whites ; of 
these, two that I most admire are Madame Carvalho 
and Sappho ; the latter is an immense flower, with a 
conspicuous purple blotch. There is also a grand old 
kind called Minnie, a very large-growing one, with fine 
white trusses ; and a dwarf-growing white that comes 
early into bloom is Cunningham's White, also useful for 
forcing, as it is a smaU plant, and a free bloomer. 

Nothing is more perplexing than to judge of the 
relative merits of colours in a Rhododendron nursery, 
where they are all mixed up. I have twice been 
specially to look for varieties of a true pink colour, but 
the quantity of untrue pinks is so great that anything 
approaching a clear pink looks much better than it is. 
In this way I chose Kate Waterer and Sylph, both 
splendid varieties; but when I grew them with my 
true pink Bianchi they would not do, the coloiur having 
the suspicion of rank quality that I wished to keep 
out of that group. This same Bianchi, with its mon- 
grel-sounding name, I found was not grown in the 
larger nurseries. I had it from Messrs. Maurice Young, 
of the Milford Nurseries^ near Godabning. I regretted 
to hear lately from some one to whom I recommended 
it that it could not be supplied. It is to be hoped that 
so good a thing has not been lost 

A little way from the main Rhododendron clumps, 
and among bushy Andromedas, I have the splendid 
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hybrid of J2. Auddandii, raised by Mr. A. Waterer. 
The trasses are astoundingly large, and the indi- 
vidual blooms large and delicately beautiful, like 
small richly-modelled lilies of a tender, warm, white 
colour. It is quite hardy south of London, and un- 
questionably desirable. Its only ault is leggy growth ; 
one yearns growth measures twenty-three inches, but 
this only means that it should be planted among other 
bushes. 

The last days of May see hardy Azaleas in beauty 
Any of them may be planted in company, ioir all their 
colours harmonise. In this garden, where care is taken 
to group plants well for colour, the whites are planted 
at the lower and more shady end of the group ; next 
come the pale yellows and pale pinks, and these ere 
followed at a little distance by kinds whose flowers are 
of orange, copper, flame, and soarlet-crimson colour- 
ings; this strong-coloured group again softening off 
at the upper end by strong yellows, and dying away 
into the woodland by bushes of the common yellow 
Azalea porUiea^ and its variety with flowers of larger 
size and deeper colour. The plantation is long in 
shape, straggling over a space of about half an acre, 
the largest and strongest -coloured group being in 
an open clearing about midway in the length. The 
ground between them is covered with a natural growth 
of the wild Ling (Calluna) and Whortleberry, and the 
small, white-flowered Bed-straw, with the fine-bladed 
Sheep's-fescue grass, the kind most abundant in heath- 
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land. The surrounding ground is copse, of a wild, 
forest-like character, of birch and small oak. A wood- 
path of wild heath cut short winds through the planted 
group, which also comprises some of the beautiful 
white - flowered Califomian AzaUa occidentalis, and 
bushes of some of the North American Vacciniums. 

Azaleas should never be planted among or eyen 
within sight of Rhododendrons. Though both enjoy 
a moist peat soil, and have a near botanical relation- 
ship, they are incongruous in appearance, and impossible 
to group together for colour. This must be imderstood 
to apply to the two classes of plants of the hardy 
kinds, as commonly grown in gardens. There are 
tender kinds of the East Indian families that are quite 
harmonious, but those now in question are the ordinaiy 
yarieties of so-called Ghent Azaleas, and the hardy 
hybrid Rhododendrons. In the case of small gardens, 
where there is only room for one bed or clump of peat 
plants, it would be better to have a group of either 
one or the other of these plants, rather than spoil the 
effect by the inharmonious mixture of both. 

I always think it desirable to group together 
flowers that bloom at the same time. It is impossible, 
and even undesirable, to have a garden in blossom all 
over, and groups of flower-beauty are all the more en- 
joyable for being more or less isolated by stretches of 
intervening greenery. As one lovely group for May I 
recommend Moutan Pseony and CUmaiis Tuontana^ .the 
Clematis on a wall low enough to let its wreaths of 
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bloom show near the Pseony. The old Guelder Rose 
or Snowball-tree is beautiful anywhere, but I think it 
best of all on the cold side of a wall. Of course it is 
perfectly hardy, and a bush of strong, sturdy growth, 
and has no need of the wall either for support or for 
shelter ; but I am for clothing the garden walls with 
all the prettiest things they can wear, and no shrub I 
know makes a better show. Moreover, as there is 
necessarily less wood in a flat wall tree than in a round 
bush, and as the front shoots must be pruned close 
back, it follows that much more strength is thrown into 
the remaining wood, and the blooms are much larger. 

I have a north wall eleven feet high, with a Guel- 
der Rose on each side of a doorway, and a Clematis 
montana that is trained on the top of the whole. The 
two flower at the same time, their growths mingling 
in friendly fashion, while their unlikeness of habit 
makes the companionship all the more interesting. 
The Guelder Rose is a stiff-wooded thing, the character 
of its main stems being a kind of stark uprightness, 
though the great white balls hang out with a certain 
freedom from the newly-grown shoots. The Clematis 
meets it with an exactly opposite way of growth, 
swinging down its great swags of many-flowered gar- 
land masses into the head of its companion, with here 
and there a single flowering streamer making a tiny 
wreath on its own account. 

On the southern sides of the same gateway are two 
large bushes of the Mexican Orange-flower (CJunsya 
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UrTheUa), loaded Yrith its orazige-Iike bloom. Buttresses 
flaaik the doorway on this side, dying away into the 
general thiokness of the wall above the arch by a 
kind of roofing of broad flat stones that lie back at 
an easy pitch. In mossy hollows at their joints and 
angles, some tufts of Thrift and of little Rock Pinks have 
found a home, and show as tenderly-coloured tufts of 
rather dull pink bloom. Above all is the same white 
Clematis, some of its abimdant growth having been 
trained over the south side, so that this one plant plays 
a somewhat important part in two garden-scenes. 

Through the gateway again, beyond the wall 
northward and partly within its shade, is a portion 
of ground devoted to Paeonies, in shape a long triangle, 
whose proportion in l^igth is about thrice its breadth 
measured at the widest end. A low cross-wall, five 
feet high, divides it nearly in half near (he Guelder 
Roses, and it is walled again on the other long side 
of the triangle by a rough structure of stone and earth, 
which, in compliment to its appearance, we call the 
Old Wall, of which I shall have something to say 
later. Thus the Pseonies are protected all round, 
for they like a sheltered place, and the Montana do 
best with even a little passing shade at some time 
of the day. Moutan is the Chinese name for Tree 
P»ony. For an immense hardy flower of beautrful 
colouring what can equal the salmon-^ose Moutam 
Reine Elizab^li? Among the others that I have, 
those that give me most pleasure are Baronne 
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ttdd Comteaae de Tuder, both pinks of a delightful 
quality, and a lovely white called Bijou de Chusan. 
The Tree Pseonies are also beautiful in leaf; the indi- 
vidual leaves are large and important, and so carried 
that they are well displayed. Their colour is peculiar, 
being bluish, but pervaded with a suspicion of pink 
<Hr pinkish-bronze, sometimes of a metallic quality that 
&intly recalls some of the variously-coloured alloys of 
metal that the Japanese bronze-workers make and use 
with such consummate skill 

It is a matter of regret that varieties of the better 
kinds of Moutans are not generally grown on their own 
roots, and still more so that the stock in common use 
should not even be the type Tree Pieony, but one of 
the herbaceous kinds, so that we have plants of a hard- 
wooded shrub worked on a thing as soft as a Dahlia 
root. This is probably the reason why they are so diffi- 
cult to establish, and so slow to grow, especially on light 
soils, even when their beds have been made deep and 
liberally enriched with what one judges to be the most 
gratifying comfort. Every now and then, just before 
blooming time, a plant goes off all at once, smitten 
with sudden deatL At the time of making my col- 
lection I was unable to visit the French nurseries where 
these plants are so admirably grown, and whence most 
of the best kinds have come. I had to choose them 
by the catalogue description — always an unsatis£ftctory 
way to any one with a keen eye for colour, although 
in this matter the compilers of foreign catalogues are 
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certainly less vague than those of our own. Many of 
the plants therefore had to be shifted into better 
groups for colour after their first blooming, a matter 
the more to be regretted as Paeonies dislike being 
moved. 

The other half of the triangular bit of Pseony ground 
— the pointed end — is given to the kinds I like best 
of the large June-flowered PsBonies, the garden varieties 
of the Siberian P. albiflora, popularly known as Chinese 
Pseonies. Though among these, as is the case with 
all the kinds, there is a preponderance of pink or rose* 
crimson colouring of a decidedly rank quality, yet the 
number of varieties is so great, that among the minority 
of really good colouring there are plenty to choose 
from, including a good number of beautiful whites and 
whites tinged with yellow. Of those I have, the kinds 
I like best 



Hypatia, pink. 

Madame Benare, aalmon-roee. 
The Queen, pale salmon-roBe. 
L^onie, salmon-rose. 
Yirginie, warm white. 
Solfaterre, pale yellow. 
Edouard Andr^ deep daret. 
Madame Calot^ flesh pink. 
Madame Br^n. 
Alba sulf urea. 
Triomphans gandavensis. 
Camea elegans (Guerin). 
Curiosa, pink and blush. 



Prince Pierre Galitzin, blush. 

Eugenie Verdier, pale pink. 

Elegans superbissima, yellowish^ 
white. 

Virgo Maria, white. 

Philom^le, blush. 

Madame Dhour, rose. 

Duchesse de Nemours, yellow- 
white. 

Faust 

Belle Douaisienne. 

Jeanne d'Arc 

Marie Lemoine. 



Many of the lovely flowers in this class have a rather 
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strong, sweet smell, something like a mixture of the 
scents of Rose and Tulip. 

Then there are the old garden Pseonies, the double 
Tarieties of P. officinalis. They are in three distinct 
colourings — ^full rich crimson, crimson-rose, and pale 
pink changing to dull white. These are the earliest to 
flower, and with them it is convenient^ from the garden 
point of yiew, to class some of the desirable species. 

Some years ago my friend Mr. Barr kindly gave 
me a set of the Pseony species as grown by him. I 
wished to have them, not for the sake of making a 
collection, but in order to see which were the ones 
I should like best to grow as garden flowers. In 
due time they grew into strong plants and flowered. 
A good many had to be condemned because of the 
raw magenta colour of the bloom, one or two only 
that had this defect being reprieved on accoimt of 
their handsome foliage and habit Prominent among 
these was P. decora, with bluish foliage handsomely 
displayed, the whole plant looking strong and neat 
and well-dressed. Others whose flower-colour I cannot 
commend, but that seemed worth growing on accoimt 
of their rich masses of handsome foliage, are P. trUemaia 
and P. Broteri. Though small in size, the light red 
flower of P. Icbaia is of a beautiful colour. P. ttmuifolia^ 
in both single and double form, is an old garden 
favourite. P. wiUTn^Lmiianay with its yellow -green 
leaves and tender yellow flower, is a gem; but it is 
rather rare, and probably uncertain, for mine, alas! 
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had no sooner grown into a fijie olump than it 
suddenly died. 

All Pseonies are strong feeders. Their beds should 
be deeply and richly prepared, and in later years tiiay 
are grateful for liberal gifts of manure, both as surface 
dressings and waterings. 

Friends often ask me vaguely about Pseonies, and 
when I say, '' What kind of Peonies ? '* they have not the 
least idea. 

Broadly, and for garden purposes, one may put tibam 
into three classes — 

1. Tree PsBonies (P. MatUan), shrubby, flowering 
in May. 

2. Chinese Peonies (P. cUbiJlara), herbaceous, flower* 
ing in June. 

8. Old garden Peonies (P. officinalis), herbaceous, 
including some other herbaceous species. 

I find it convenient to grow Pseony species and 
Caulescent (Lent) Hellebores together. They are in 
a wide border on the north side of the high wall and 
partly shaded by it They are agreed in their liking 
£Dr deeply- worked ground with an admixture of loam 
and lime, for shelter, and for rich feeding; and the 
Pseony clumps, set, as it were, in picture frames of the 
lower-growing Hellebores, are seen to all the more 
advantage. 



CHAPTER VII 

JTJNE 

Tlie gUdnetfg of Jxa»^The time of Rons-— Garden Boe c e ■ Bdae 
Blanche — The old white Rose — Old garden Roeee as standards 
— dimbing and rambling Roses — Scotch Briars — Hybrid Per- 
p0taals a difficulty — Tea Roses — Pruning — Street Peas, 
autumn sown — £lder«trees — Virginian Ck)wslip — Dividing 
spring-blooming plants — Two best Mulleins — ^White French 
Willow — ^Bracken. 

What is one to say about Jime-^the time of perfect 
young summer, the fulfilment of the promise of the 
earlier months, and with as yet no sign to remind one 
that its firesh young beauty will ever fade ? For my 
own part I wander up into the wood and say, "June 
is here---June is here; thank God for lovely Junel" 
The soft cooing of the wood-dove, the glad song of 
many birds, the flitting of butterflies, the hum of all 
the little winged people among the branches, the sweet 
earth^wents — all seem to say the same, with an end* 
leas reiteration, never wearying because so gladsome. 
It is the oflering of the Hymn of Praise I The lizards 
run in and out of the heathy tufts in the hot sunshine,, 
and as the long day darkens the night-jar trolls out 
his strange song, so welcome because it is the prelude 
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to the perfect summer night ; here and there a glow- 
worm shows its little lamp. Jmie is here — June is 
here ; thank Ood for lovely Jime ! 

And June is the time of Roses. I have great 
delight in the best of the old garden Roses ; the Pio- 
vence (Cabbage Rose), sweetest of all sweets, and the 
Moss Rose, its crested variety ; the early Damask, and 
its red and white striped kind ; the old, nearly single, 
Reine Blanche. I do not know the origin of this 
charming Rose, but by its appearance it should be 
related to the Damask. A good many years ago I 
came upon it in a cottage garden in Sussex, and 
thought I had found a white DamasL The white is 
a creamy white, the outsides of the outer petals are 
stained with red, first showing clearly in the bud. 
The scent is delicate and delightful, with a faint 
suspicion of Magnolia. A few years ago this pretty 
old Rose found its way to one of the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, where it gained much 
praise. It was there that I recognised my old friend, 
and learned its name. 

I am fond of the old Sasa aJba^ both single and 
double, and its daughter. Maiden's Blush. How seldom 
one sees these Roses except in cottage gardens ; but 
what good taste it shows on the cottager s part, for 
what Rose is so perfectly at home upon the modest 
little wayside porch ? 

I have also learnt from cottage gardens how pretty 
are some of the old Roses grown as standards. The 
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picture of my neighbour, Mrs. Edgeler, picking me a 
bunch from her bush, shows how freely they flower, 
and what fine standards they make. I have taken the 
hint, and have now some big round-headed standards, 
the heads a yard through, of the lovely Celeste and of 
Madame Plantier, that are worth looking at, though 
one of them is rather badly-shaped this year, for my 
handsome Jack (donkey) ate one side of it when he 
was waiting outside the studio door, while his cart-load 
of logs for the ingle fire was being unloaded. 

What a fine thing, among the cluster Hoses, is the 
old Dimdee Bambler ! I trained one to go up a rather 
upright green Holly about twenty-five feet high, and 
now it has rushed up and tumbles out at the top and 
sides in masses of its pretty bloom. It is just as good 
grown as a " foimtain," giving it a free space where it 
can spread at will with no training or support what- 
ever. These two ways I think are much the best for 
growing the free, rambling Roses. In the case of 
the fountain, the branches arch over and display the 
flowers to perfection; if you tie your Rose up to a 
tall post or train it over an arch or pergola, the birds 
flying overhead have the best of the show. The 
Crarland Rose, another old sort, is just as suitable for 
this kind of growth as Dundee Rambler, and the 
individual flowers, of a tender blush-colour, changing 
to white, are even more delicate and pretty. 

The newer Crimson Rambler is a noble plant for 
the same use, in sunlight gorgeous of bloom, and always 
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brilliant with its glossy bright-green fDhage. Of the 
many good plants from Japan, this is the best that 
has reached us of late years. The Himalayan Bata 
Brwnonis is loaded with its dusters of milk-white 
bloom, that are so perfectly in harmony with its yerj 
long, almost blue leaves. But of all the free-growing 
Roses, the most remarkable for rampant growth is JR. 
polycmtha. One of the bushes in this garden coyers a 
space thirty-four feet across — more than a hundred feet 
round. It forms a great fountain-like mass, covered 
with myriads of its small white flowers, whose scent is 
carried a considerable distance. Directly the flower is 
over it throws up rods of young growth eighteen to 
twenty feet long ; as they mature they arch over, and 
next year their many short lateral shoots will be 
smothered with bloom. 

Two other Roses of free growth are also great 
favourites — Madame Alfred Carriere, with loi^-stalked 
loose white flowers, and Emilie Plantier. I have them 
on an east fence, where they yield a large quantity of 
bloom for cutting ; indeed, they have been so useful in 
this way that I have planted several more, but this 
time for training down to an oak trellis, like the one 
that supports the row of Bouquet d'Or, in order to bring 
the flowers within easier reach. 

Now we look for the bloom of the Burnet Rose 
(JRosa spinosisgima), a lovely native plant, and its garden 
varieties, the Scotch Briars. The wild plant is widely 
distributed in England, though somewhat local. It 
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grows on moors in Scotland, and on Beaohy Head in 

Sussex, and near Tenby in South Wales, favouring* 

wild places within smell of the sea. The rather dusky 

foliage sets off the lemon-white of the wild, and the 

clear whiter pink, rose, and pale yellow of the double 

garden kinda The hips are large and handsome, 

black and glossy, and the whole plant in late autumn 

assumes a fine bronze colouring between ashy black 

and dusky red. Other small old garden Boses are 

coming into bloom. One of the most deshrabie, and 

very frequent in this district, is Bosa lucida, with red 

stems. hig%-polished leaves, and single, fragrant flower. 

of pure rosy-pink colour. The leaves turn a brilliant 

yellow in autimm, and after they have feJlen the bushes 

are still bright with the coloured stems and the large 

clusters of bright-red hips. It is the St. Mark's Rose 

of Venice, where it is usually in flower on St. Mark's 

Day, April 25 th. The double variety is the old Jiase 

cTarrumr, now rare in gardens ; its half-expanded bud is 

perhaps the most daintily beautiful thing that any Rose 

can show. 

After many years of fruitless effort I have to allow 

that I am beaten in the attempt to grow the grand 

Roses in the Hybrid Perpetual class. They plainly 

show their dislike to our dry hill, even when their 

beds are as well enriched as I can contrive or afford 

to make them. The rich loam that they love has to 

come many nules from the Weald by hilly roads in 

four-horse waggons, and the haulage is so costly that 

F 
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when it arrives I feel like distributing it with a spoon 
rather than with the spade. Moreover, even if a 
bed is filled with the precious loam, unless constantly 
watered the plants seem to feel and resent the two 
hundred feet of dry sand and rock that is under them 
before any moister stratum is reached. 

But the Tea Roses are more accommodating, and do 
fairly well, though, of coiurse, not so well as in a stiffer 
Boil. If I were planting again I should grow a still 
larger proportion of the kinds I have now found to do 
best. Far beyond all others is Madame Lambard, good 
alike early and late, and beautiful at all times. In this 
garden it yields quite three times as much bloom as 
3jry other; nothing else can approach it either for 
beauty or bounty. Viscountess Folkestone, not properly 
a Tea, but classed among Hybrid Noisettes, is also free 
and beautiful and long-enduring ; and Papa Gontier, so 
like a deeper-coloured Lambard, is another favourite. 
Bouquet d'Or is here the strongest of the Dijon Teas. 
I grow it in several positions, but most conveniently on 
a strong bit of oak post and rail trellis, keeping the 
long growths tied down, and every two years cutting the 
oldest wood right out. It is well to remember that 
the tying or pegging down of Roses always makes them 
bloom better : every joint from end to end wants to 
make a good Rose ; if the shoots are more upright, the 
blooming strength goes more to the top. 

The pruning of Tea Roses is quite different from 
the pruning required for the Hybrid Perpetuals. In 
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these the last year's growth is cut back in March to 
within two to five eyes from where it leaves the main 
branch, according to the strength of the kind. This 
must not be done with the Teas. With these the 
oldest wood is cut right out from the base, and the 
blooming shoots left full length. But it is well, to* 
wards the end of July or beginning of August, to cut 
back the ends of soft summer shoots in order to give 
them a chance of ripening what is left. When an old 
Tea looks worn out, if cut right down in March or 
April it will often throw out vigorous young growth, 
and quite renew its life. 

Within the first days of June we can generally 
pick some Sweet Peas from the rows sown in the 
second week of September. They are very much 
stronger than those sown in spring. By November 
they are four inches high, and seem to gain strength 
and sturdiness during the winter; for as soon as 
spring comes they shoot up with great vigour, and we 
know that the spray used to support them must be 
two feet higher than for those that are spring-sown. 
The flower-stalks are a foot long, and many have four 
flowers on a stalk. They are sown in shallow trenches ; 
in spring they are earthed up very slightly, but still 
with a little trench at the base of the plants. A few 
doses of liquid manure are a great help when they are 
getting towards blooming strength. 

I am very fond of the Elder-tree. It is a sociable 
sort of thing ; it seems to like to grow near human 
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habitations. In my own mind it is certainly the tree 
most closely associated with the pretty old cottage and 
farm architecture of my part of the country ; no bush 
or tree, not even the apple, seems to group so well or 
so closely with farm buildings. * When I built a long 
thatched shed for the many needs of the garden, in 
the region of pits and frames, compost, rubbish and 
bum-heap, I planted Elders close to the end of the 
building and on one side of the yard. They look just 
right, and are, moreover, every year loaded with their 
useful fruit. This is ripe quite early in September, and 
is made into Elder wine to be drLc hTin winter, a 
comfort by no means to be despised. My trees now give 
enough for my own wants, and there are generally a few 
acceptable bushels to spare for my cottage neighbours. 
About the middle of the month the Virginian 
Cowslip (Mertensia virginica) begins to turn yellow 
before dying down. Now is the time to look out for 
the seeds. A few ripen on the plant, but most of them 
fall while green, and then ripen in a few days while 
lying on the ground. I shake the seeds carefidly out» 
and leave them lying round the parent-plant ; a week 
later, when they will be ripe, they are lightly scratched 
into the groimd. Some young plants of last year's 
growth I mark with a bit of stick, in case of wanting 
some later to plant elsewhere, or to send away; the 
plant dies away completely, leaving no trace above 
ground, so that if not marked it would be difficult to 
find what is wanted. 
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This is also the time for pulling to pieces and 
replanting that good spring plant, the large variety 
of Myosatis dissiiiflora ; I always make sure of divisions, 
as seed does not come true. Primula rosea should also 
be divided now, and planted to grow on in a cool place, 
such as the foot of a north or east wall, or be put at 
once in its place in some cool, rather moist spot in the 
rock-garden. Two-year-old plants come up with thick 
clumps of matted root that is now useless. I cut off 
the whole mass of old root about an inch below the 
crown, when it can easily be divided into nice little 
bits for replanting. Many other spring - flowering 
plants may with advantage be divided now, such as 
Aubrietia, Arabis, Auricula, Tiarella, and Saxifrage. 

The young Primrose plants, sown in March, have 
been planted out in their special garden, and are look- 
ing well after some genial rain. 

The great branching Mullein, Verbcuoum olympicum, 
is just going out of bloom, after making a brilliant 
display for a fortnight. It is followed by the other 
of the most useful tall, yellow-flowered kinds, V. phlo* 
maides. Both are seen at their best either quite early 
in the morning, or in the evening, or in half-shade, as, 
like all their kind, they do not expand their bloom in 
bright sunshine. Both are excellent plants on poor 
soils. F. olympicum, though classed as a biennial, does 
not come to flowering strength till it is three or four 
years old; but meanwhile the foliage is so handsome 
that even if there were no flower it would be a worthy 
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garden plant. It does well in any waste spaces of poor 
soil, where, by having plants of all ages, there will be 
some to flower every year. The Mullein moth is sure 
to find them out, and it behoves the careful gardener 
to look for and destroy the caterpillars, or he may 
some day find, instead of his stately Mulleins, tall 
stems only clothed with unsightly grey rags. The 
caterpillars are easily caught when quite small or 
when rather large ; but midway in their growth, when 
three-quarters of an inch long, they are wary, and at 
the approach of the avenging gardener they will give 
a sudden wriggling jump, and roll down into the lower 
depths of the large foliage, where they are difficult to 
find. But by going round the plants twice a day for 
about a week they can all be discovered. 

The white variety of the French Willow (Epilohium 
angustifolium) is a pretty plant in the edges of the 
copse, good both in sim and shade, and flourishing in 
any poor soil. In better ground it grows too rank, 
running quickly at the root and invading all its neigh- 
bours, so that it should be planted with great caution ; 
but when grown on poor ground it flowers at from two 
feet to four feet high, and its whole aspect is improved 
by the proportional amount of flower becoming much 
larger. 

Towards the end of June the bracken that covers 
the greater part of the ground of the copse is m full 
beauty. No other manner of undergrowth gives to 
woodland in so great a degree the true forest-like 
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character. This most ancient plant speaks of the old» 
untouched land of which large stretches still remain, 
in the south of England — land too poor to have been 
worth cultivating, and that has therefore for centuries 
endured human contempt. In the early part of the 
present century, William Cobbett, in his delightful 
book, '* Rural Rides/' speaking of the heathy headlands 
and vast hollow of Hindhead, in Surrey, calls it ** cer- 
tainly the most villainous spot God ever made." This 
gives expression to his view, as farmer and political 
economist, of such places as were incapable of culti- 
vation, and of the general feeling of the time about 
lonely roads in waste places, as the fields for the law- 
less labours of smuggler and highwayman. Now such 
tracts of natural wild beauty, clothed with stretches 
of Heath and Fern and Whortleberry, with beds of 
Sphagnum Moss, and little natural wild gardens of 
curious and beautiful sub-aquatic plants in the marshy 
hollows and undrained wastes, are treasured as such 
places deserve to be, especially when they still remain 
within fifty miles of a vast city. The height to which 
the bracken grows is a sure guide to the depth of soil. 
On the poorest, thinnest ground it only reaches a foot 
or two; but in hollow places where leaf-mould ac- 
cumulates and surface soil has washed in and made a 
better depth, it grows from six feet to eight feet high» 
and when straggling up through bushes to get to the 
light a frond will sometimes measure as much as twelve 
feet. The old coimtry people who have always lived 
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on the same poor land say, " Where the fam grows tail 
anything will grow " ; but that only means that there 
the ground is somewhat better and capable of cultiva- 
tion, as its presence is a sure indication of a sandy soiL 
The timber-merchants are shy of buying oak trees 
felled from among it, the timber of trees grown on the 
wealden clay being so much better. 



CHAPTER VIII 

JULY 

Scarcity of flowers — Delphiniums — Yuccas — Cottager's way of pro- 
tecting tender plants — Alstromerias — Carnations — Gyi>8ophila 
— Lilium ffigantewn — Cutting fern-pegs. 

After the wealth of bloom of June, there appear to 
be but few flowers in the garden ; there seems to be 
a time of comparative emptiness between the earlier 
flowers and those of autumn. It is true that in the 
early days of July we have Delphiniums, the grandest 
blues of the flower year. They are in two main 
groups in the flower border, one of them nearly all of 
the palest kind — ^not a solid clump, but with a thicker 
nucleus, thinning away for several yards right and 
left. Only white and pale-yellow flowers are grouped 
with this, and pale, fresh-looking foUage of maize and 
Funkia. The other group is at some distance, at the 
extreme western end. This is of the full and deeper 
blues, following a clump of Yuccas, and grouped about 
with things of important silvery foliage, such as Globe 
Artichoke and Silver Thistle (Ihyngittmy I have 
found it satisfactory to grow Delphiniums from seed, 
choosing the fine strong ** Cantab " as the seed-parent, 
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because the flowers were of a medium colour — scarcely 
BO light as the name would imply — and because of its 
vigorous habit and well-shaped spika It produced 
flowers of all shades of blue, and from these were 
derived nearly all I have in the border. I found them 
better for the purpose in many cases than the named 
kinds of which I had a fair collection. 

The seedlings were well grown for two years in 
nursery lines, worthless ones being taken out as soon 
as they showed their character. There is one common 
defect that I cannot endure — an interrupted spike, 
when the flowers, having filled a good bit of the spike, 
leave off, leaving a space of bare stem, and then go on 
again. If this habit proves to be persistent after the 
two years' trial, the plant is condemned. For my 
liking the spike must be well filled, but not over- 
crowded. Many of the show kinds are too full for 
beauty; the shape of the individual flower is lost. 
Some of the double ones are handsome, but in these 
the flower takes another shape, becoming more rosette- 
like, and thereby loses its original character. Some 
are of mixed colouring, a shade of lilac-pink sliding 
through pale blue. It is very beautiful in some cases, 
the respective tints remaining as clear as in an opal, 
but in many it only muddles the flower and makes it 
ineffective. 

Delphiniums are greedy feeders, and pay for rich 
cultivation and for liberal manurial mulches and 
waterings. In a hot summer, if not well cared for. 
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they get stunted and are miserable objects, the flower 
distorted and cramped into a clumsy-looking, elongated 
mop-head. 

Though weak in growth the old Ddphinium BelUt- 
donna has so lovely a quality of colour that it is quite 
indispensable ; the feeble stem should be carefully 
and unobtrusively staked for the better display of its 
incomparable blue. 

Some of the Tuccas will bloom before the end of 
the month. I have them in bold patches the whole 
fifteen-feet depth of the border at the extreme ends, 
and on each side of the pathway, where, passing from 
the lawn to the Pseony ground, it cuts across the 
border to go through the arched gateway. The kinds 
of Yucca are gloriosay recurva, Jlacdda, and JUamentoaa. 
They are good to look at at all times of the year 
because of their grand strong foliage, and are the glory 
of the garden when in flower. One of the gloriosa 
threw up a stout flower-spike in January. I had 
thought of protecting and roofing the spike, in the 
hope of carrying it safely through till spring, but 
meanwhile there came a damp day and a frosty night, 
and when I saw it again it was spoilt The Ttuxa 
filammtoaa that I have I was told by a trusty botanist 
was the true plant, but rather tender, the one com- 
monly called by that name being something else. I 
fotmd it in a cottage garden, where I learnt a useful 
lesson in protecting plants, namely, the use of thickly- 
cut peaty sods. The goodwife had noticed that the 
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peaty ground of the adjoining common, covered with 
heath and gorse and mossy grass, resisted frost much 
better than the garden or meadow, and it had been 
her practice for many years to get some thick dry 
sods with the heath left on and to pack them close 
round to protect tender plants. In this way she had 
preserved her Fuchsias of greenhouse kinds, and Cal- 
ceolarias, and the Yucca in question. 

The most brilliant mass of flower in early July is 
given by the beds of Alstromeria auratUiaca; of this 
we have three distinct varieties, all desirable. There 
is a four feet wide bed, some forty feet long, of the kind 
most common in gardens, and at a distance from it 
a group grown from selected seed of a paler colour ; 
seedlings of this remain true to colour, or, as gardeners 
say, the variety is '' fixed." The third sort is from a 
good old garden in Ireland, larger in every way than 
the tjrpe, with petals of great width, and extremely 
rich in colour. Alstromeria chiUnais is an equally good 
plant, and beds of it are beautiful in their varied 
colourings, all beautifully harmonious, and ranging 
through nearly the same tints as hardy Azaleas. These 
are the best of the Alstromerias for ordinary garden 
culture ; they do well in warm, sheltered places in the 
poorest soil, but the soil must be deep, for the bunches 
of tender, fleshy roots go far down. The roots are 
extremely brittle, and must be carefully handled. 
Alstromerias are easily raised from seed, but when 
the seedlings are planted out the crowns should be 
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quite four inclies under the surface, and have a thick 
bed of leaves or some other mild mulching material 
over them in winter to protect them from frost, for 
they are Chilian plants, and demand and deserve a 
little surface comfort to carry them safely through the 
average English winter. 

Sea-holly {Eryngium) is another family of July- 
flowering plants that does well on poor, sandy soils 
that have been deeply stirred. Of these the more 
generally useful is E. oUverianum, the E, amethystinum 
of nurserymen, but so named in error, the true plant 
being rare and scarcely known in gardens. The whole 
plant has an admirable structure of a dry and nervous 
quality, with a metallic colouring and dull lustre that 
are in strong contrast to softer types of vegetation. 
The black-coated roots go down straight and deep, and 
enable it to withstand almost any drought. Equalling 
it in beauty is E. giffarUeum, the Silver Thistle, of the 
same metallic texture, but whitish and almost silvery. 
This is a biennial, and should be sown every year. 
A more lowly plant, but hardly less beautiful, is the 
wild SeahoUy of our coasts (E. maritimum), with leaves 
aknost blue, and a handsome tuft of flower nearly 
matching them in colour. It occurs on wind-blown 
sandhills, but is worth a place in any garden. It comes 
up rather late, but endures, apparently unchanged^ 
except for the bloom, throughout the late summer 
and autumn. 

But the flower of this month that has the firmest 
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hold of the gardener's heart is the Carnation — ^the 
Clove Gilliflower of our ancestors. Why the good old 
name '' Gilliflower " has gone out of use it is impossible 
to say, for certainly the popularity of the flower has 
never waned. Indeed, in the seventeenth century it 
seems that it was the best-loved flower of all in Eng- 
land ; for John Parkinson, perhaps our earliest writer 
on garden plants, devotes to it a whole chapter in his 
" Paradisus Terrestris," a distinction shared by few other 
flowers. He describes no less than fifty kinds, a few 
of which are still to be recognised, though some are 
lost. For instance, what has become of the " great gray 
Hido*' which he describes as a plant of the largest and 
strongest habit? The '"gray" in this must refer to 
the colour of the leaf, as he says the flower is red ; but 
there is also a variety called the ^^blew fftdo," with 
flowers of a '' purplish murrey " colouring, answering to 
the slate colour that we know as of not un&equent 
occurrence. The branch of the family that we still 
cultivate as " Painted Lady " is named by him " Dainty 
Lady," the present name being no doubt an accidental 
and regrettable corruption. But though some of the 
older sorts may be lost, we have such a wealth of good 
known kinds that this need hardly be a matter of 
regret. The old red Clove always holds its own for 
hardiness, beauty, and perfume ; its newer and dwarfer 
variety, Paul Engleheart, is quite indispensable, while 
the beautiful salmon-coloured Raby is perhaps the 
most useful of all, with its hardy constitution and great 
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quantity of bloom. But it is difficult to grow Carna- 
tions on our very poor soil ; even when it is carefully 
prepared they still feel its starving and drying influ- 
ence, and show their distaste by imusual shortness of 
life. 

OypsophUa paniciUata is one of the most useful 
plants of this time of year; its delicate masses of 
bloom are like clouds of flowery mist settled down 
upon the flower borders. Shooting up behind and 
among it is a tall, salmon-coloured Gladiolus, a telling 
contrast both in form and maimer of inflorescence. 
Nothing in the garden has been more satisfactory 
and useful than a hedge of the white everlasting Pea 
The thick, black roots that go down straight and deep 
have been imdisturbed for some years, and the plants 
yield a harvest of strong white bloom for cutting that 
always seems inexhaustible. They are staked with stiff, 
branching spray, thrust into the ground diagonally, 
and not reaching up too high. This supports the 
heavy mass of growth without encumbering the upper 
blooming part. 

Hydrangeas are well in flower at the foot of a warm 
wall, and in the same position are spreading masses of 
the beautiful Clematis davidiana, a herbaceous kind, 
with large, somewhat vine-like leaves, and flowers of a 
pale-blue colour of a delicate and uncommon quality. 

The blooming of the LUium giganteum is one of the 
great flower events of the year. It is planted in rather 
large straggling groups just within the fringe of the 
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copse. In Maox^h the bulbs, which are only just under- 
ground, thrust their sharply-pointed bottle-green tipe 
out of the earth. These soon expand into heart-shaped 
leaves, looking much like Arum foliage of the largest 
size, and of a bright-green colour and glistening sor- 
faoe. The groups are so placed that they never see 
the morning sun. They require a slight sheltering 
of fir-bough, or anything suitable, till the third week 
of May, to protect the yoimg leaves from the late 
frosts. In June the flower-stem shoots up straight 
and tall, like a vigorous young green-stemmed tree. 
If the bulb is strong and the conditions suitable, it 
wiU attain a height of over eleven feet, but among the 
flowering bulbs of a group there are sure to be some 
of various heights from differently sized bulbs ; those 
whose stature is about ten feet are perhaps the hand- | 

somest. The upper part of the stem bears the grace- 
fully drooping great white Lily flowers, each bloom 
some ten inches long, greenish when in bud, but chang- 
iDg to white when fully developed. Inside each petal 
is a purpUsh-red stripe. In the evening the scent seems 
to pour out of the great white trumpets, and is almost 
oyerpowering. but gains a deUcate quality by passmg 
through the air, and at fifty yards away is like a faint 
waft of incense. In the evening light, when the sun 
is down, the great heads of white flower have a mys- 
terious and impressive effect when seen at some distance 
through the wood, and by moonlight have a strangely 
weird dignity. The flowers only last a few dajrs, but 
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when they are over the beauty of the plant it by 110 
means gone, for the handsome leaves remain in perfeo- 
tion till the autumn, while the growing seed-pods, 
rising into an erect position, become large and rather 
handsome objects. The rapidity and vigour of the 
four months' growth from bulb to giant flowering plant 
is very remarkable. The stem is a hollow, fleshy tube, 
three inches in diameter at the base, and the large 
radiating roots are like those of a tree. The original 
bulb is, of course, gone, but when the plants that have 
flowered are taken up at the end of November, offsets 
are found clustered round the root ; these are carefully 
detached and replanted. The great growth of theee 
Lilies could not be expected to come to perfection in 
our very poor, shallow soil, for doubtless in their moun- 
tain home in the Eastern Himalayas they grow in deep 
beds of cool vegetable earth. Hare, therefore, their 
beds are deeply excavated, and filled to within a foot 
of the top with any of the vegetable rubbish of which 
only too much accumulates in the late autunm. Holes 
twelve feet across and three feet deep are convenient 
graves for frozen Bahlia-tops and half-hardy Annuals ; 
a quantity of such material chopped up and trampled 
down close forms a cool subsoil that will comfort the 
lily bulbs for many a year. The upper foot of soil is 
of good compost, and when the young bulbs are planted, 
the whole is covered with some inches of dead leaves 
that join in with the natural woodland carpet 

In the end of July we have some of the hottest of 

a 
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the Buxnmer days, only beginning to cool between aix 
and seven in the evening. One or two evenings I go 
to the upper part of the wood to cut some fern-pegs 
for pegging Carnation layers, armed with fag-hook and 
knife and rubber, and a low rush-bottomed stool to sit 
on. The rubber is the stone for sharpening the knife-— 
a long stone of coarse sandstone grit, such as is used 
for scythes. Whenever I am at work with a knife 
there is sure to be a rubber not far off, for a blunt 
knife I cannot endure, so there is a stone in each 
department of the garden sheds, and a whole series in 
the workshop, and one or two to spare to take on out- 
side jobs. The Bracken has to be cut with a light 
hand, as the side-shoots that will make the hook of the 
peg are easily broken just at the important joint. The 
fronds are of all sizes, from two to eight feet long ; but 
the best for pegs are the moderate-sized, that have not 
been weakened by growing too close together. Where 
they are crowded the main stalk is thick, but the side 
ones are thin and weak ; whereas, where they get light 
and air the side branches are carried on stouter ribs^ 
and make stronger and better-balanced pegs. The cut 
fern is lightly laid in a long ridge with the ends all 
one way, and the operator sits at the stalk end of the 
ridge, a nice cool shady place having been chosen. 
Four outs with the knife make a p^, and each frond 
makes three pegs in about fifteen seconds. With the 
fronds laid straight and handy it goes almost rhyth- 
mically, thai each group of three pegs is thrown in(Q 
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the basket, where they clash on to the others with a 
hard ringmg sound. In about four days the pegs dry 
to a surprismg hardness ; they are better than wooden 
onesy and easier and quicker to make. 

People who are not used to handling Bracken 
should be careful how they cut a frond with a knife ; 
they are ahnost sure to get a nasty little cut on the 
second joint of the first finger of the right hand — ^not 
from the knife, but from the cut edge of the fern. 
The stalk has a silicious coating, that leaves a sharp 
edge like a thin flake of glass when cut diagonally 
with a sharp knife ; they should also beware how they 
pick or pull off a mature frond, for eren if the part of 
the stalk laid hold of is bruised and twisted, some of 
the glassy structure holds together and is likely to 
wound the hand. 



CHAPTER IX 

AUGUST 

Le jcesteria — Early reoollectionB — ^Bank of choice shrabe — Bank of 
Briar Roses — Hollyhocks — Lavender — Lilies — Bracken and 
Heaths — The Fern-walk — Late-blooming rock-planta — 
Autumn flowers — ^Tea Boees — Fruit of Bom ntgoitk^Yxxaf^ — 
Chantarelle. 

Le^cesteriafarmosa is a soft-wooded shrub, whose beauty, 
without being showy, is full of oharm and refinement 
I remember delighting in it in the shrub-wilderness of 
the old home, where I first learnt to know and lore 
many a good bush and tree long before I knew their 
names. There were towering Rhododendrons (alljpon/i- 
cum) and Ailanthus and Hickory and Magnolias, and 
then Spirsea and Snowball tree and tall yellow Azalea, 
and Buttercup bush and shrubby Andromedas, and in 
some of the dimips tall Cjrpresses and the pretty cut- 
leaved Beech, and in the edges of others some of the 
good old garden Roses, double Cinnamon and R, IwAda, 
and Damask and Provence, Moss-rose and Sweetbriar, 
besides tall-grown Lilacs and Syringa. It was all 
rather overgrown, and perhaps all the prettier, and 
some of the wide grassy ways were quite shady in 
summer. And I look back across the years and think 
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what a fine lesson-book it was to a rather solitary 
child; and when I came to plant my own shrub 
dump I thought I would put rather near together 
some of the old favourites, so here again we come 
back to Leycesteria, put rather in a place of honour, 
and near it Buttercup bush and Andromeda and Mag*- 
nolias and old garden Boses. 

I had no space for a shrub wilderness, but have 
made a large clump for just the things I like best, 
whether new friends or old. It is a long, low bank, 
five or six paces wide, highest in the middle, where 
the rather taller things are planted Thesd are mostly 
Junipers and Magnolias ; of the Magnolias, the kinds 
are SotUangeana, eonapidmay purpu/rea^ and stMata, One 
end of the clump is all of peat earth ; here are Andro- 
medas, Skimmeas, and on the cooler side the broad- 
leaved GkJe, whose crushed leaves have ahnost the 
sweetness of Myrtle. One long side of the clump 
&ces south-west, the better to suit the things that 
love the sun. At the farther end is a thrifty bush of 
Styrax jwponioay which flowers well in hot summers, 
but another bush under a south wall flowers better. 
It must be a lovely shrub in the south of Europe and 
perhaps in Cornwall ; here the year's growth is alwajrs 
cut at the tip, but it flowers well on the older wood, 
and its hanging clusters of white bloom are lovely. 
At its foot, on the sunny side, are low bushy plants of 
Oistua fiorent%nu9. I am told that this specific name 
is not right ; but the plant so commonly goes by it 
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that it serves the purpose of popular identification. 
Then comes MagruAia sUUata^ now a perfectly-shaped 
bush five feet through, a sheet of sweet-scented bloom 
in April Much too near it are two bushes of Oishu^ 
eyprius. They were put there as little plants to grow 
on for a year in the shelter and comfort of the 
warm bank, but were overlooked at the time they 
ought to have been shifted, and are now nearly five 
feet high, and are crowding the Magnolia. I cannot 
bear to take them away to waste, and they are much 
too large to transplant, so I am driving in some short 
stakes diagonally and tying them down by degrees^ 
spreading out their branches between neighbouring 
plants. It is an upright-growing Cistus that would 
soon cover a tallish wall-space, but this time it must 
be content to grow horizontally, and I shall watch to 
see whether it will flower more freely, as so many 
things do when trained down. 

Next comes a patch of the handsome BanUmsa 
Bagamou^deii, dwarf, but with strikingly-broad leaves 
of a bright yellow-green colour. It seems to be a 
slow grower, or more probably it is slow to grow 
at first ; Bamboos have a good deal to do underground. 
It was planted six years ago, a nice little plant in a 
pot, and now is eighteen inches high and two feet 
across. Just beyond it is the Mastic bush {Cory- 
opteria MastacarUhtis), a neat, grey-leaved small shrub, 
crowded in September with lavender - blue flowers, 
arranged in spikes something like a Veronica; the 
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whole bush is aromatic, smelling strongly like highly- 
refined turpentine. Then oomes Xaidhootrca sorbtfolia^ 
a handsome bush from China, of rather recent intro- 
duction, with saw-edged pinnate leaves and white 
flowers earlier in the summer, but now forming its 
bunches of fruit that might easily be mistaken for 
walnuts with their green shucks on. Here a wide 
bushy growth of Fhlomis fnUieosa lays out to the 
sun, covered in early summer with its stiff whorls 
of hooded yellow flowers— one of the best of plants 
for a sunny bank in fiill sun in a poor soiL A little 
farther along, and near the path, comes the neat little 
DeutsAa parviflora and another little shrub of fairy- 
like delicacy, Philaddphua mioraphtfUus. Behind them 
is SUphanandra Jlextiosa, beautiful in foliage, and two 
good St. John's worts, Bypericum av/reum and £ 
moserianum, and again in front a Cistus of low, spread- 
ing growth, C. halimifolius, or something near it. One 
or two £avourite kinds of Tree PsBonies^ comfortably 
sheltered by Lavender bushes, fill up the other end 
of the dump next to the Andromedas. In all spare 
spaces on the sunny side of the shrub-clump is a 
carpetiDg of Megasea Uffulata^ a plant that looks well 
all the year round, and gives a quantity of precious 
flower for cutting in March and April. 

I was nearly forgetting .Mwulvz maaro8Uu]i/ya^ now 
well established among the choice shrubs. It is like 
a bush Horse-chestnut, but more refined^ the white 
spikes standing well up above the handsome leaves. 
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On the oooler side of the clump is a longish plant- 
ing of dwarf Andromeda, predous not only for its 
beauty of form and flower, but from the fine winter 
coloTuring of the leaves, and those two useful SprBeas^ 
& Thunbergi, with its countless little stany flowers, 
and the double pnmi/olia, the neat leaves of whose 
long sprays turn nearly scarlet in autumn. Then 
there comes a rather long stretch of ArUTnma sUl- 
lerianOf a white-leaved plant much like Oineraria 
mariiima, answering just the same purpose, but per- 
fectly hardy. It is so much like the silveiy Oineraria 
that it is difficult to remember that it prefers a oool 
and even partly-shaded plaoa 

Beyond the long ridge that forms the shrub- 
clump is another, parallel to it and only separated 
from it by a path, also in the form of a long low 
bank. On the crown of this is the double row of 
cob-nuts that forms one side of the nut-alley. It 
leaves a low sunny bank that I have given to various 
Briar Boses and one or two other low, bushy kinda 
Here is the wild Burnet Rose, with its yellow-white 
single flowers and large black hips» and its garden 
varieties, the Scotch Briars, double white, flesh-coloured, 
pink, rose, and yellow, and the hybrid briar, Stanwell 
Perpetual Here also is the fine hybrid of JSoaa mgoaa^ 
Madame (George Bruant^ and the lovely double liosa 
ludda, and one or two kinds of small bush Roses from 
out-of-the-way gardens, and two wild Roses that have 
for me a special interest, as I collected them from 
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their rocky home in the island of Capri. One is a 
Sweetbriar, in all ways like the native one, except 
that the flowem are nearly white, and the hips are 
larger. Last year the bush was distinctly more showy 
than any other of its kind, on account of the size and 
unusual quantity of the fruit. The other is a form 
of Bosa aempermrens, with rather large white flowers 
faintly tinged with yellow. 

Hollyhocks have been fine, in spite of the disease, 
whiidi may be partly checked by very liberal treat* 
menu By far the most beautiful is one of a pure 
pink colour, with a wide outer frill. It came first 
from a cottage garden, and has always since been 
treasured. I call it Pink Beauty. The wide outer 
petal (a heresy to the florist) makes the flower in- 
finitely more beautiful than the all-over full-double 
form that alone is esteemed on the show-table. I 
shall hope in time to come upon the same shape of 
flower in whit^ sulphur, rose-colour, and deep blood- 
crimson, the colours most worth having m Holly- 
hocks. 

Lavender has been unusually fine; to reap its 
fragrant harvest is one of the many joys of the flower 
year. If it is to be kept and dried, it should be cut 
when as yet only a few of the purple blooms are out 
on the spike ; if left too late, the flower shakes ofiT the 
stalk too readily. 

Some plantations of ZUimn Harnri and LUiwm, 
amraiwtti have turned out welL Some of the Sarrisi 
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were grouped among tufts of the bright-foliaged Fiinkia 
gravdiflora on the cool side of a Tew hedge. Just at 
the foot of the hedge is Tropoeclwnt spedtmm^ which 
runs up into it and flowers in graceful wreaths some 
feet above the ground The masses of pure white lily 
and cool green foliage below are fine against the dark, 
solid greenery of the Yew, and the brilliant flowers 
above are like little jewels of flama The Bermuda 
Lilies {Harrisi) are intergrouped with £. Bpedoswm^ 
which will follow them when their bloom is over. 
The X. auraivm were planted among groups of Rhodo- 
dendrons; some of them are between tall Rhododendrons, 
and have large clumps of Lady Fern {FUix fcemina) in 
front, but those that look best are between and among 
Bamboos {B, Metake) ; the heavy heads of flower borne 
on tall stems bend gracefully through the Bamboos, 
which just give them enough support 

Here and there in the copse, among the thick 
masses of green Bracken, is a frond or two turning 
yellow. This always happens in the first or second 
week of August, though it is no indication of the 
approaching yellowing of the whole. But it is taken 
as a signal that the Fern is in full maturity, and a 
certain quantity is now cut to dry for protection and 
other winter uses. Dry Bracken lightly shaken over 
frames is a better protection than mats, and is almost 
as easily moved on and otL 

The Ling is now in fiill flower, and is more beautiful 
in the landscape than any of the garden Heaths ; the 



Solomon's Seal in Spring, in the uppbb part of the Fbrn-wai.k 
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relation of oolouring, of greyish foliage and low-toned 
pink bloom with the dusky spaces of purplish-grey 
shadow, are a precious lesson to the colour-student. 

The fern-walk is at its best. It passes firom the 
garden upwards to near the middle of the copse. The 
path, a wood-path of moss and grass and short-cut 
heathy is a Uttle lower than the general level of the 
wood. The mossy bank, some nine feet wide, and 
originaUy cleared for the purpose, is planted with large 
groups of hardy Ferns, with a preponderance (due to 
preference) of Dilated Shield Fern and Lady Fern. 
Once or twice in the length of the bank are hollows, 
sinking at their lowest part to below the path-level, for 
(hiMvnda and BUehwum. When rain is heavy enough 
to Tun down the path it finds its way into these hollow 
places. 

Among the groups of Fern are a few plants of 
true wood-character — Liwnasa^ Trientalis, Ooodyera, and 
Trillmnu At the back of the bank, and stretching 
away among the trees and underwood, are wide-^spread- 
ing groups of Solomon's-seal and Wood-rush, joining 
in with the wild growth of Bracken and Bramble. 

Most of the Alpines and dwarf-growing plants, 
whose home is the rock-garden, bloom in May or June, 
but a few flower in early autimm. Of these one of 
the brightest is Buta patavina, a dwarf plant with 
lemon-coloured flowers and a very neat habit of growth. 
It soon makes itself at home in a smmy bank in poor 
soil. PteroeqfJuUta Pa/maasi is a dwarf Scabious, with 
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small, grey foUage keeping dose to the ground, and 
rather large flowers of a low-toned pink. The white 
Thyme is a capital plant, perfectly prostrate, and with 
leaves of a bright yellow-green, that with the white 
bloom give the plant a particularly fresh appearanoa 
It looks at its best when trailing about small flat spaces 
between the neater of the hardy Fems^ and hanging 
over little rocky ledges. Somewhat farther back is 
the handsome dwarf Plaiycodon Mariesii^ and behind it 
the taller Platycodons, among full-flowered bushes of 
OUaria Haastiu 

By the middle of August the garden assumes a 
character distinctly autumnal. Much of its beauty 
now depends on the many non-hardy plants, sueh 
as Gladiolus, Canna, and Dahlia, on Tritomas of doubt- 
ful hardiness, and on half-hardy annuals — Zinnia^ 
Heliohrysum, Sunflower, and French and African 
Marigold. Fine as are the newer forms of hybrid 
Gladiolus, the older straiii of gandavensis hybrids are 
still the best as border flowers. In the large flower 
border, tall, well-shaped spikes of a good pink one 
look well shooting up through and between a wide- 
spreading patch of glaucous foliage of the smaller 
Yuccas, TrUoma catUeacens, Iris pallida^ and Funkia 
Sieboldi, while scarlet and salmon-coloured kinds are 
among groups of Pseonies that flowered in June, whose 
leaves are now taking a fine reddish oolouring. 
Between these and the edge of the border is a strag- 
gling group some yards in length of the dark-foliaged 
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JTiwcAem Bichardsowi, that will hold its flatin-sorfaced 
Laayas till the end of the year. Farther back in the 
border is a group of the scarlet-flowered Dahlia Fire 
King, and behind these. Dahlias Lady Ardilann and 
Cochineal, of deeper scarlet colouring. The Dahlias 
ave planted between groups of Oriental Poppy, that 
flower in May and then die away till late in autumn. 
Kght and left of the scarlet group are Tritomas, 
intergrouped with Dahlias of moderate height, that 
have orange and flame-coloared flowers. This leads 
to some masses of flowers of strong yellow colouring ; 
the old perennial Sunflower, in its taU single form, 
and the best variety of the old double one of moderate 
height, the useful H. IcdifloruB and the tall Miss 
Mellish, the giant form of SdiarUhus rigidus. Bud'- 
heckia Newmanni reflects the same strong colour in 
the front part of the border, and aU spaces are filled 
with orange Zinnias and African Marigolds and yellow 
Helichrysum. As we pass along the border the colour 
changes to paler yellow by means of a pale perennial 
Sunflower and the sulphur-coloured annual kind, with 
Paris Daisies, (Enathera lamarekiana and Verhaseum 
phlomaides. The two last were cut down to about 
four feet after their eariiest bloom was oyer, and 
are now again full of proftusely-flowered lateral growths. 
At the farther end of the border we come again to 
glaucous foliage and pale-pink flower of Gladiolus and 
Japan Anemona It is important in such a bord^ of 
TUtber large sLae^ that can be seen from a good spaoe 
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of lawn, to keep the flowers in rather large masses of 
colour. No one who has ever done it, or seen it done, 
will go back to the old haphazard sprinkle of colour- 
ing without any thought of arrangement, such as is 
usually seen in a mixed border. There is a wall of 
sandstone backing the border, also planted in relation 
to the colour-massimr in the front space. This rivea 
. ^ UckgroTIf h^d«m, fige. ^ Z.„ 
in the flower season some show of colour in one part 
or another of its length. Just now the most conspi- 
cuous of its clothing shrubs or of the somewhat tall 
growing flowers at its foot are a fine variety of Bigtumia 
radicans, a hardy Fuchsia, the Claret Vine covering a 
good space, with its red-bronze leaves and clusters of 
blue-black grapes, the fine hybrid Crinums and dera- 
dendron foeiidum. 

Tea Hoses have been unusually lavish of autumn 
bloom, and some of the garden climbing Roses, hybrids 
of China and Noisette, have been of great beauty, both 
growing and as room decoration. Many of them flower 
in bunches at the end of the shoots; whole branches, 
cut nearly three feet long, make charming arrange- 
ments in tall glasses or high vases of Oriental china. 
Perhaps their great autumnal vigour is a reaction 
from the check they received in the earlier part of the 
year, when the bloom was almost a failure from the 
long drought and the accomypaning attacks of blight 
and mildew. The great hips of the Japanese Sosa 
rugosa are in perfection; they have every ornamental 
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quality — size, form, colour, texture, and a delicate 
waxlike bloom ; their pulp is thick and luscious, and 
makes an excellent jam« 

The quantity of fungous growth this year is quite 
remarkable. The late heavy rain coming rather sud- 
denly on the well-warmed earth has no doubt brought 
about their unusual size and abundance; in some 
woodland places one can hardly walk without stepping 
upon them. Many spots in the copse are brilliant 
with large groups of the scarlet-capped Fly Agaric 
(Amanita muscaria). It comes out of the ground look- 
ing like a dark scarlet ball, generally flecked with 
raised whitish spots ; it quickly rises on its white stalk, 
the ball changing to a brilliant flat disc, six or seven 
inches across, and lasting several days in beauty. But 
the most frequent fungus is the big brown Bolettis, in 
size varying from a small bun to a dmner-plate. Some 
kinds are edible, but I have never been inclined to try 
them, being deterred by their coarse look and uninvit- 
ing coat of slimy vamisL And why eat doubtful 
Boletus when one can have the delicious Chantarelle 
{CantharMua eibarvus), also now at its best ? In colour 
and smell it is like a ripe apricot, perfectly wholesome, 
and, when rightly cooked, most delicate in flavour and 
texture. It should be looked for in cool hollows in 
oak woods; when once found and its good qualities 
appreciated, it will never again be neglected* 



CHAPTER X 

SEPTEMBER 

Sowing Sweet Peas — ^Aatamn-sown annnalH — Dahlias — Woithli 
kinds — Staking — Planting the rock-garden — ^Qrowing small 
plants in a wall— The old wall— Dry-walling — How built — 
How planted — Hyssop — A destmetiye stonn — Berries of Water- 
elder — B^inning gronnd-work. 

In the second week of Sept^nber we sow Sweet Peas in 

shallow trenches. The flowers from these are larger 

and stronger and come in six weeks earUer than from 

those sown in the spring ; they come too at a time when 

they are especially valuable for cutting. Many other 

hardy Annuals are best sown now. Some indeed, such 

as the lovely CoUinna vema and the laxge white Iberis, 

only do well if autunm-sown. Among others, some of 

the most desirable are Nemophila^ Platygtemon, Love- 

in-a-Mist, Larkspurs, Pot Marigold, Virginian Stock, 

and the delightful Venus's Navel-wort {Omphalodea lim- 

folia). I always think this daintily beautiful plant is 

undeservedly neglected, for how seldom does one see 

it. It is fiill of the most charming refinement, with 

its milk-white bloom and grey-blue leaf and neat 

habit of growth Any one who has never before triea 

Annuals autumn-sown would be astonished at their 

us 
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vigour. A angle plant of Nemophila viU often oover 
a square yard with its beautiful blue bloom; and 
then, what a gain it is to have these pretty things in 
full strength in spring and early summer, instead of 
waiting to have them in a much poorer state later in 
the year, when other flowers are in plenty. 

Hardy Poppies should be sown even earlier ; August 
is the best tima 

Dahlias are now at their full growth. To make 

a ohoioe for one's own garden, one must see the 

whole plant growing. As with many another kind of 

flower, nothing is more misleading than the evidence 

of the show-table, for many that there look the best, 

and are indeed lovely in form and colour as individual 

blooms, come from plants that are of no garden value. 

For however charming in humanity is the virtue 

modesty, and however becoming is the unobtrusive 

bearing that gives evidence of its possession, it is quite 

misplaced in a Dahlia. Here it becomes a vice, for the 

Dahlia's first duty in life is to flaunt and to swagger 

and to carry gorgeous blooms well above its leaves, 

and on no account to hang its head. Some of the 

deUcately-coloured kinds lately raised not only hang 

their heads, but also hide them away among masses 

of their coarse foliage, and are doubly frauds, looking 

everything that is desirable in the show, and proving 

worthless in the gardea It is true that there are 

ways of cutting out superfluous green stuff and thereby 

encouraging the blooms to show up, but at a busy 

H 
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season, when rank leafiEige grows hat, one does not want 
to be every other day tinkering at the Dahlias. 

Careful and strong staking they must always have, 
not forgetting one oentral stake to secure the main 
growth at first It is best to drive this into the hole 
made for the plant before placing the root, to avoid 
the danger of sending the point of the stake through 
the tender tubers. Its height out of the ground 
should be about eighteen inches less than the expected 
stature of the plant As the Dahlia grows, there 
should be at least three outer stakes at such distance 
from the middle one as may suit the bulk and habit 
of the plant ; and it is a good plan to have wooden 
hoops to tie to these, so as to form a girdle round the 
whole plant, and for tying out the outer branches* 
The hoop should be only loosely fastened — ^best with 
roomy loops of osier, so that it may be easily shifted 
up with the growth of the plant We make the hoops 
in the winter of long straight rent rods of Spanish 
Chestnut, bending them while green round a tub, and 
tying them with tarred twine or osier bands. They 
last several years. All this care in staking the Dahlias 
is labour well bestowed, for when autumn storms come 
the wind has such a power of wrenching and twisting, 
that imless the plant, now grown into a heavy mass 
of succulent v^tation, is braced by firm fixing at the 
sides, it is in danger of being broken off short just 
above the ground, where its stem has become almost 
woody, and therefore brittle. 
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Now is the moment to get to work on the rock- 
garden; there is no time of year so precious for this 
work as September. Small things planted now, while 
the gromid is still warm, grow at the root at once, and 
get both anchor-hold and feeding-hold of the gromxd 
before frost comes. Those that are planted later do 
not take hold, and every frost heaves them up, some- 
times light out of the ground. Meanwhile those that 
have got a firm root-hold are growing steadily all the 
winter, underground if not above ; and when the first 
spring warmth comes they can draw upon the reserve 
of strength they have been hoarding up, and make 
good growth at once. 

Except in the case of a rockery only a year old, there 
is sure to be some part that wants to be worked afresh, 
and I find it convenient to do about a third of the 
space every year. Many of the indispensable Alpines 
and rock-plants of lowly growth increase at a great 
rate. Bome Bpreading oyer much more th«m their due 
space, the very reason of this quick-spreading habit 
being that they are travelling to fresh pasture ; many 
of them prove it clearly by dying away in the middle 
of the patch, and only showing vigorous vitality at the 
edges. 

Such plants as Silene alpestris, HtUehdnsia alpina, 
PteroeephaluSf the dwarf alpine kinds of Achillea and 
Artemdsia, Veramca and Linaria, and the mossy Saxi- 
frages, in my soil want transplanting every two years, 
and the silveiy Saxifrages every three years. As in 
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much eLse, one must watch what happens in one's 
own garden* We practical gardeners have no absolute 
knowledge of the constitution of the plant, still leas 
of the chemistry of the soil, but by the constant 
exercise of watchful care and helpful sympathy we 
acquire a certain degree of instinctiye knowledge, whieh 
IS as valuable in its way, and probably more appli- 
cable to individual local conditions, than the tabulated 
formulas of more orthodox science. 

One of the best and simplest ways of growing rock*> 
plants is in a loose walL In many gardens an abrupt 
change of level makes a retaining wall necessary, and 
when I see this built in the usual way as a solid 
structure of brick and mortar — ^unless there be any 
special need of the solid wall — I always regret that it 
is not built as a home for rock-plants. An exposure 
to north or east and the cool backing of a mass of 
earth is just what most Alpines delight in. A dry 
wall, which means a wall without mortar, may be any- 
thing between a wall and a very steep rock-work, and 
may be built of brick or of any kind of local stone. I 
have built and planted a good many hundred yards of 
dry walling with my own hands, both at home and in 
other gardens, and can speak with some confidence both 
of the pleasure and interest of the actual making and 
planting, and of the satisfactory results that follow. 

The best example I have to show in my own 
garden is the so-called " Old Wall," before mentioned. 
It is the bounding and protecting fence of the Pseony 
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ground on its northern side, and consists of a double 
dry wall with earth between. An old hedge bank that 
was to coma away was not far off» within easy wheel- 
ing distance. So the wall was built up on each side, 
and as it grew, the earth from the hedge was barrowed 
in to fill up. A dry wall needs very little foundation ; 
two thin courses underground are quite enough. The 
point of most structural importance is to keep the 
earth solidly trodden and rammed behind the stones 
of each course and throii^hout its bulk, and every two 
or three courses to lay some stones that are extra long 
front and back, to tie the wall well into the bank. A 
local sandstoDe is the walling material. In the pit it 
occurs in separate layers, with a few feet ci hard sand 
between each. The lowest layer, sometimes thirty to 
forty feet down, is the best and thickest, but that is 
good building stone, and for dry wallu^ we only want 
** tops " or '' seconds," the later and younger formations 
of stone in the quarry. The very roughness and 
ahnost rotten state of much of this stone makes it 
all the more acceptable as nourishment and root^hold 
to the tiny plants that are to grow in its chinks, and 
that in a tew months will change much of the rough 
rock-BOX&ce to green growth of delicate vegetation* 
Moreover, nmch of the soft sandy stone hardens by 
exposure to weather; and even if a stone or two 
eroBaldee right away in a few years' time, the rest will 
hold firmly, and the spaee left will make a little cave 
where somte small fom will live h^pfilj. 
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The wall is planted as it is built with hardy Ferns — 
EUcJvMJim^ Polypody, Hartstongue, Adiantvm^ Ceterach^ 
Asplenivm, and A. Buta muraria. The last three like 
lime, so a barrow of old mortar-rubbish is at hand, 
and the joint where they are to be planted has a layer 
of their favourite soiL Each course is laid fedrly level 
as to its front top edge, stones of about the same 
thickness going in course by course. The earth back- 
ing is then carefully ranmied into the spaces at the 
uneven backs of the stones, and a thin layer of earth 
over the whole course, where the mortar would have 
been in a built wall, gives both a " bed " for the next 
row of stones and soil for the plants that are to grow 
in the joints. 

The face of the wall slopes backward on both sides, 
so that its whole thickness of five feet at the bottom 
draws in to four feet at the top. All the stones are 
laid at a right angle to the plane of the inclination — 
that is to say, each stone tips a little down at the back, 
and its front edge, instead of being upright, faces a 
little upward. It follows that every drop of gentle 
rain that falls on either side of the wall is carried into 
the joints, following the backward and downward pitch 
of the stones, and then into the earth behind them. 

The mass of earth in the middle of the wall gives 
abundant root-room for bushes, and is planted with 
bush Roses of three kinds^ of which the largest mass 
is of Basa Ivcida. Then there is a good stretch of 
Berberis ; then Scotch Briars, and in one or two 
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important places Junipers ; then more Berberis, and 
Ribes, and the common Barbeny, and neat bushes of 
Olearia HacLstii, 

The wall was built seven years ago, and is now 
completely clothed. It gives me a garden on the top 
and a garden on each side, and though its own actual 
height is only 4^ feet, yet the bushes on the top make 
it a sheltering hedge from seven to ten feet high. 
One small length of three or four yards of the top 
has been kept free of larger bushes, and is planted 
on its northern edge with a very neat and pretty dwarf 
kind of Lavender, while on the simny side is a thriv- 
ing patch of the hardy Cactus {OpwrUia Baffimstqmi). 
Just here, in the narrow border at the foot of the wall, 
is a group of the beautiful Crvtivm PatoeUi, while a 
white Jasmine clothes the face of the wall right and 
left, and rambles into the Barberry bushes just beyond. 
It so happened that these things had been planted 
close together because the conditions of the place were 
likely to favour them, and not, as is my usual practice, 
with any intentional idea of harmonious grouping. I 
did not even remember that they all flower in July, 
and at nearly the same time ; and one day seeing them 
all in bloom together, I was delighted to see the success 
of the chance arrangement, and how pretty it all was, 
for I should never have thought of grouping together 
pink and lavender, yellow and white. 

The northern face of the wall, beginning at its 
eastern end, is planted thus : For a length of ten or 
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twelve paces there are Ferns, Polypody and Harts- 
tongue, and a few Adiantum nigrum, with here and 
there a Welsh Poppy. There is a clump of the wild 
Stitchwort that came by itself, and is so pretty that I 
leave it. At the foot of the wall are the same, but 
more of the Hartstongue ; and here it grows best, for 
not only is the place cooler, but I gave it some loamy 
soil, which it loves. Farther along the Hartstongue 
gives place to the wild Iris (/• fodidisrima), a good long 
stretoh of it. Nothing, to my mind, looks better than 
these two plants at the base of a wall on the cool sida 
In the upper part of the wall are various Ferns, and 
that interesting plant. Wall Pennywort (OotyUdon ZTm^ 
hiUcus). It is a native plant, but not found in this 
neighbourhood ; I brought it from Cornwall, where it 
is so plentiful in the chinks of the granite stone-fence& 
It sows itself and grows afresh year after year, though I 
always fear to lose it in one of our dry simuners. Next 
comes the common London Pride, which I think quite 
the most beautiful of the Saxifrages of this section. If 
it was a rare thing, what a fiiss we should make about 
it I The place is a little dry for it, but all the same, 
it makes a handsome spreading tuft hanpng over the 
face of the walL When its pink cloud of bloom is at 
its best, I always think it the prettiest thing in the 
garden. Then there is the Yellow Everlasting (dna- 
phalivm arienicde), a fine plant for the upper edge of 
the wall, and even better on the suimy side, and the 
white form of Ccmpamnda ccBtpitoaa^ with its crowd of 
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cUicate little white balls rising in June, from the 
neatest foliage of tender but lively green. Then follow 
deep-hanging curtains of Yellow Alyssum and of hybrid 
rook Pinks. The older plants of Alyssum are nearly 
worn out, but there are plenty of promising young seed- 
lings in the lower joints. 

Throughout the wall there are patches of Polypody 
Fero^ one of the best of cool wall*plants, its creeping 
root-stock always feeling its way along the joints, and 
steadily furnishing the wall with more and more of its 
neat fronds ; it is all the more valuable for being at its 
best in early winter, when so few ferns are to be seen. 
Every year, in some bare places, I sow a little seed of 
Mrirms dlpifms^ always trying for places where it will 
follow some other kind of plant, such as a place where 
rock Pink or Alyssum has been. All plants are the better 
for this sort of changa In the seven years that the 
wall has stood, the stones have become weathered, and 
the greater part of the north side, wherever the stone 
work shows, it is hoary with mosses, and looks as if 
it ought have been standing for a hundred years. 

The sunny side is nearly clear of moss, and I have 
planted very few things in its face, because the narrow 
border at its foot is so precious for shrubs and plants 
that like a warm, sheltered place. Here are several 
Choisyas and Sweet Verbenas, also E$eaUonia^ Stuofrtiay 
and Styrax, and a long straggling group of some very 
fine Pentstemons. In one space that was fairly dear 
I planted a bit of Hyssop, an old sweet herb whose 
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scent I delight in ; it grows into a thick bush-like plant 
full of purple flower in the late summer, when it attracts 
quantities of bumble-bees. It is a capital wall-plant, 
and has sown its own seed, till there is a large patch 
on the top and some in its face, and a broadly-spread- 
ing group in the border below. It is one of the plants 
that was used in the old Tudor gardens for edgings ; 
the growth is close and woody at the base, and it easily 
bears clipping into shape. 

The fierce gales and heavy rains of the last days 
of September wrought sad havoc among the flowers. 
Dahlias were virtually wrecked. Though each plant 
had been tied to three stakes, their masses of heavy 
growth could not resist the wrenching and twisting 
action of the wind, and except in a few cases where 
they were well sheltered, their heads lie on the ground, 
the stems broken down at the last tie. If anything 
about a garden could be disheartening, it would be its 
aspect after such a storm of wind. Wall shrubs, only 
lately made safe, as we thought, have great gaps torn 
out of them, though tied with tarred string to strong 
iron staples, staples and all being wrenched out. Every- 
thing looks battered, and whipped, and ashamed; 
branches of trees and shrubs lie about far from their 
sources of origin; green leaves and little twigs are 
washed up into thick drifts ; apples and quinces, that 
should have hung till mid-October, lie bruised and 
muddy under the trees. Newly-planted roses and 
hollies have a funnel-shaped hole worked in the groimd 
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at their base, showing the power of the wind to twist 
their heads, and giving warning of a corresponding 
disturbance of the tender roots. There is nothing to 
be done but to look round carefully and search out all 
disasters and repwr them as weU as may be, and to 
sweep up the wreckage and rubbish, and try to forget 
the rough weather, and enjoy the calm beauty of the 
better days that follow, and hope that it may be long 
before such another angry storm is sent And indeed 
a few quiet days of sunshine and mild temperature 
work wonders. In a week one would hardly know that 
the garden had been so cruelly torn about Fresh 
flowers take the place of bruised ones, and wholesome 
young growths prove the enduring vitality of vegetable 
life. StiU we cannot help feeling, towards the end of 
September, that the flower year is nearly at an end, 
though the end is a gorgeous one, with its strong 
yellow masses of the later perennial Sunflowers and 
Marigolds, Goldenrod, and a few belated Gladioli ; the 
brilliant foliage of Virginian Creepers, the leaf-painting 
of Vitis CaignetuB, and the strong crimson of the 
Claret Vine. 

The Water-elder (VilnMrivum Optdus) now makes a 
brave show in the edge of the copse. It is without 
doubt the most beautifal berry-bearing shrub of mid- 
September. The fruit hangs in ample clusters from 
the point of every branch and every lateral twig ; in 
colour like the brightest of red currants, but with a 
translucent lustre that gives each separate- berry a 
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mudi brighter look ; the whole bu8h ahowi fine irarm 
oolouring, the leaves having turned to a rich red. 
Perhaps it is because it is a native that this grand 
shrub or small tree is generally neglected in gardens, 
and is almost unknown in nurserymen's catsiogoesL 
It is the pai^ent of the well*known Ouelder-Bose, which 
is merely its globe-flowered fiorm. But the round 
flower leaves no beny, its familiar white ball being 
formed of the sterile part of the flower only, and the 
foliage of the garden kind does not assume so bright 
an autumn oolouring. 

The nights are growing diilly, with evoa a little 
fiost, and the work for the coming season of dividing 
and transplanting hardy jdants has already begun. 
Plans are being made for any improvemeots or altenir 
tions that involve ground work. Already we have been 
at work on some broad grass rides through the copse 
that were roughly levelled and laid with grass last 
winter. The turf has been raised and hoUows filled in, 
grass seed sown in bare patches, and the whole beaten 
and rolled to a good surface, and the job put out of 
hand in good time before the leaves begin to falL 
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lOehaelmas Dairias— -Amuigixig and ttaking — Spindk-tre^-^ 
Aatamn colour of Azaleas — Quinces — Medlars — Adyaatage ox 
early planting of ahmbs — Careful planting — Poi-bound roots — 
Cypress hedge — Planting in difficult places — Hardy flower 
border — Lifting Dahlias — Diyiding hardy plants— Dividing 
tools — Plants difficult to divide — Periwinkles — Stembergia — 
Czar Violets — Deep cultivation for LUivm gigatUewnu 

Thb early days of October bring with them the best 
bloom of the Michaelmas DaisieSy the many beautiful 
garden kinds of the perennial Asters. They have» as 
they well deserve to have, a garden to themselyea 
Passing along the wide path in front of the big flower 
border, and through the pergola that forms its con- 
tinuation, with eye and brain full of rich, warm colour* 
ing of flower and leaf, it is a delightful surprise to pass 
through the pergola's last right-hand opening, and to 
come suddenly upon the Michaelmas Daisy garden in 
full beauty. Its dean, fresh, pure colouring, of pale 
and dark lilac, strong purple, and pure white, among 
masses of pale-green foliage, forms a contrast almost 
startling after the warm colouring of nearly everything 
else ; and the sight of a region where the flowers are 
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fresh and newly opened, and in glad spring-like pro- 
fusion, when all else is on the verge of death and 
decay, gives an impression of satisfying refreshment 
that is hardly to be equalled throughout the year. 
Their special garden is a wide border on each side of a 
path, its length bounded on one side by a tall hedge 
of filberts, and on the other side by clumps of yew, 
holly, and other shrub& It is so well sheltered that 
the strongest wind has its destructive power broken, 
and only reaches it as a refreshing tree-filtered breeza 
The Michaelmas Daisies are replanted every year as 
soon as their bloom is over, the ground having been 
newly dug and manured. The old roots, which will 
have increased about fourfold, are pulled or chopped 
to pieces, nice bits with about five crowns being chosen 
for replanting ; these are put in groups of three to five 
together. Tall-growing kinds like Novi Bdgi Robert 
Parker are kept rather towards the back, while those 
of delicate and graceful habit, such as cordifolius eUgcms 
and its good variety Diana are allowed to come for- 
ward. The fine dwarf Aster AmeUus is used in rather 
large quantity, coming quite to the front in some 
places, and running in and out between the clumps of 
other kinds. Good-sized groups of PyreOirwai vUgi- 
novum are given a place among the Asters, for though 
of quite another family, they are Daisies, and bloom 
at Michaelmas, and are admirable companions to the 
main occupants of the borders. The only other plants 
admitted are white Dahlias, the two differently striped 
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varietiefi of EuUdia japowka^ the fresh green foliage of 
Indian Com, and the brilliant light-green leafage of 
Fmhia gramdijlara. Great attention is paid to staldng 
the Asters. Nothing is more deplorable than to see 
a n^Iected, overgrown plant, at the last moment, when 
already half blown down, tied up in a tight bunch to 
one staka When we are cutting underwood in the 
copse in the winter, special branching spray is looked 
out for our Michaelmas Daisies and cut about four feet 
or five feet long, with one main stem and from two to 
five branches. Towards the end of June and begin- 
ning of July these are thrust firmly into the ground 
among the plants, and the young growths are tied out 
so as to show to the best advantage. QtooA kinds of 
Michaelmas Daisies are now so numerous that in select- 
ing those for the special garden it is well to avoid both 
the ones that bloom earliest and also the very latest, 
so that for about three weeks the borders may show a 
well-filled mass of bloom. 

The bracken in the copse stands dry and dead, but 
when leaves are fluttering down and the chilly days of 
mid-October are upon us, its warm, rusty colouring is 
certainly cheering ; the green of the freshly grown mossy 
carpet below looks vividly bright by contrast. Some 
bushes of Spindle-tree {Ev4mymvs efwropoeus) are loaded 
with their rosy seed-pods ; some are already burst, and 
show the orange-scarlet seeds — an audacity of colouring 
that looks all the brighter for the even, lustreless green 
of the leaves and of the green-barked twigs and stems. 
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The hardy Azakas are now biasing masMs of 
Qrimson, almost scarlet leaf; the old A. patUiea, with 
its large foliage, is as bright as any. With them are 
grouped some of tne North American Yacciniums and 
AndromedaSy with leaves almost as bright. The ground 
between the groups of shrubs is knee«deep in heath. 
The rusty-ooloured withered bloom of the wild heath 
on its purplish-grey masses and the surrounding banks 
of dead fern make a groundwork and background of 
exoellent colom>harmony. 

How seldom does one see Quinces planted for 
ornament, and yet there is hardly any small tree that 
better deserves such treatment. Some Quinces planted 
about eight years ago are now perfect pictures, thm 
lissome branches borne down with the load of great, 
deep-yellow fruit, and their leaves turning to a colour 
almost as rich and glowing. The old English rather 
round-fruited kind with the smooth skin is the best 
both for flavour and beauty-^a mature tree without 
leaves in winter has a remarkably graoefiil, arching, 
almost weeping growth. The other kind b of a rather 
more rigid form, and though its wooUy-coated, pear- 
shaped fruits are larger and strikingly handsome, the 
whole tree has a coarser look, and just lacks the attrao- 
tive grace of the other. They will do fairly well 
almost anywhere, though they prefer a rich, loamy soil 
and a cool, damp, or even swampy place. The Medlar 
is another of the small fruiting trees that is more 
neglected than it should be, as it well deserves a place 
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among onuunental shrubs. Here it is a precious thing 
in the region where garden melts into copse. The 
fruit-laden twigs are just now very attractive, and its 
handsome leaves can never be passed without admira- 
tion, dose to the Medlars is a happy intergrowth 
of the wild Quelder-Rose, still bearing its brilliant 
dusters, a strong-growing and far-clambering garden 
form of JRosa arvends, full of red hips, Sweetbriar, and 
Holly — ^a happy tangle of red-fruited bushes, all looking 
as if they were trying to prove, in friendly emulation,, 
which can make the bravest show of red-berried wild- 
flung wreath, or bending spray, or stately spire ; while 
at their foot the bright colour is repeated by the bend- 
ing, berried heads of the wild Iris, opening like fskntastic 
dragons' mouths, and pouring out the red bead-like 
seeds upon the ground ; and, as if to make the picture 
still more complete, the leaves of the wild Strawberry 
that cover the ground with a close carpet have also 
turned to a crimson, and here and there to an almost 
scarlet colour. 

During the year I make careful notes of any 
trees or shrubs that will be wanted, either to come 
from the nursery or to be transplanted within my 
own ground, so as to plant them as early as possible. 
Of the two extremes it is better to plant too early 
than too late. I would rather plant deciduous trees 
before the leaves are off than wait till after Christmas, 
but of all planting times the best is £rom the middle 

of October till the end of November, and the same 

I 
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time is the best for all hardy plants of large or 
moderate size. 

I have no patience with slovenly planting. I like 
to have the ground prepared some months in advance, 
and when the proper time comes, to do the actual plant- 
ing as well as possible. The hole in the already pre- 
pared ground is taken out so that the tree shall stand 
•exactly right for depth, though in this dry soil it is 
well to make the hole an inch or two deeper, in order 
to leave the tree standing in the centre of a shallow 
depression, to allow of a good watering now and then 
during the following summer. The hole must be 
made wide enough to give easy space for the most 
outward-reaching of the roots; they must be spread 
out on all sides, carefully combing them out with the 
fingers, so that they all lay out to the best advantage. 
Any roots that have been bruised, or have broken or 
Jagged ends, are cut off with a sharp knife on the home- 
ward side of the injury. Most gardeners when they 
plant, after the first spadeful or two has been thrown 
over the root, shake the bush with an up and down 
joggling movement This is useful in the case of plants 
with a good lot of bushy root, such as Berberis, helping 
to get the grains of earth well in among the root ; but 
in tree planting, where the roots are laid out flat, it is of 
<K>urse useless. In our light soil, the closer and firmer 
the earth is made round the newly-planted tree the 
better, and strong staking is most important, in order to 
save the newly-placed root from disturbance by dragging. 
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Some trees and shrubs one can only get from 
nurseries in pots. This is usually the case with Hex. 
Escallonia, and Cydonia. Such plants are sure to have 
the roots badly matted and twisted. The main root 
curls painfully round and round inside the imprisoning 
pot, but if it is a clever root it works its way out 
through the hole in the bottom, and even makes 
quite nice roots in the bed of ashes it has stood on 
In this case, as these are probably its best roots, we 
do not attempt to pull it back through the hole, but 
break the pot to release it without hurt. If it is 
possible to straighten the pot-curled root, it is best 
to do so; in any case, the small fibrous ones can be 
laid out. Often the potful of roots is so hard and 
tight that it cannot be disentangled by the hand ; then 
the only way is to soften it by gentle bumping on the 
bench, and then to disengage the roots by little care- 
ful digs all round with a blunt-pointed stick. If this 
is not done, and the plant is put in in its pot-bound 
state, it never gets on; it would be just as well to 
throw it away at once. 

Nine years ago a hedge of Lawson's Cypress was 
planted on one side of the kitchen garden. Three 
years later, when the trees had made some growth, 
I noticed in the case of three or four that they were 
quite bare of branches on one side all the way up for 
a width of about one-sixth of the circumference, leav- 
ing a smooth, straight, upright strip. Suspecting the 
cause, I had them up, and found in every case that the 
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root just below the bare strip had been doubled under 
the stem, and had therefore been unable to do its share 
of the work. Nothing could have pointed out more 
clearly the defect in the planting. 

There are cases where ground cannot be prepared 
as one would wish, and where one has to get over the 
difficulty the best way one can. Such a case occurred 
when I had to plant some Yews and Savins right imder 
a large Birch-tree. The Birch is one of several large 
ones that nearly surround the lawn. This one stands 
just within the end of a large shrub-clump, near the 
place of meeting of some paths with the grass and with 
some planting ; here some further planting was wanted 
of dark-leaved evergreens. There is no tree more 
ground-robbing than a Birch, and \mder the tree in 
question the ground was dust-dry, extremely hard, and 
nothing but the poorest sand. Looking at the foot ot 
a large tree one can always see which way the main 
roots go, and the only way to get down any depth is 
to go between these and not many feet away from the 
trunk. Farther away the roots spread out and would 
receive more injury. So the groimd was got up the 
best way we could, and the Yews and Savins planted. 
Now, after some six years, they are healthy and dark- 
coloured, and have made good growth. But in such a 
place one cannot expect the original preparation of the 
ground, such as it was, to go for much. The year after 
planting they had some strong, lasting manure just 
pricked in over the roots — stuff from the shoeing-forge; 
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fiill of hoof-parings. Hoof-parings are rich in ammonia, 
and decay slowly. Every other year they have either 
a repetition of this or some cooling cow manure. The 
big Birch no doubt gets some of it, though its hungriest 
roots are farther afield, but the rich colour of the 
shrubs shows that they are well nourished. 

As soon as may be in November the big hardy 
flower-border has to be thoroughly looked over. The 
first thing is to take away all "soft stuff." This in- 
cludes all dead annuals and biennials and any tender 
things that have been put in for the summer, also Paris 
Daisies^ Zinnias, French and African Marigolds, Heli- 
chrysums. Mulleins, and a few Geraniums. Then Dahlias 
are cut down. The waste stuff is laid in big heaps on 
the edge of the lawn just across the footpath, to be 
loaded into the donkey-cart and shot into some large 
holes that have been dug in the wood, whose story 
will be told later. 

The Dahlias are now dug up from the border, and 
others collected from different parts of the garden. 
The labels are tied on to the short stumps that remain, 
and the roots are laid for a time on the floor of a shed. 
If the weather has been rainy just before taking them 
up, it is well to lay them upside down, so that any wet 
there may be about the bases of the large hollow stalks 
may drain out. They are left for perhaps a fortnight^ 
without shaking out the earth that holds between the 
tubers, so that they may be fairly dry before they are 
put away for the winter in a cellar. 
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Then we go back to the flower border and dig out 
all the plants that have to be divided every year. It 
will also be the turn for some others that only want 
division every two or three or more years, as the case 
may be. First, out come all the perennial Sunflowers. 
These divide themselves into two classes ; those whose 
roots make close clumpy masses, and those that throw 
out long stolons ending in a blunt snout, which is the 
growing crown for next year. To the first division 
belong the old double Sunflower (Helianthtcs mvitiflorus)^ 
of which I only keep the well-shaped variety Soleil d'Or, 
and the much taller large-flowered single kind, and a 
tall pale-yellow flowered one with a dark stem, whose 
name I do not know. It is not one of the kinds 
thought much of, and as usually grown has not much 
effect ; but I plant it at the back and pull it down over 
other plants that have gone out of flower, so that instead 
of having only a few flowers at the top of a rather bare 
stem eight feet high, it is a spreading cloud of pale 
yellow bloom ; the training down, as in the case of so 
many other plants, inducing it to throw up a short 
flowering stalk from the axil of every leaf along the 
stem. The kinds with the nmning roots are ffeliarUhus 
riffidus, and its giant variety Miss Mellish, B. dtcapetalm 
and H. Icetijlarus, I do not know how it may be in 
other gardens, but in mine these must be replanted 
every year. 

Phloxes must also be taken up. They are always 
difficult here, unless the season is unusually rainy; 
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in dry summers, eyen with mulching and waterings 
I cannot keep them from drying up. The outside 
pieces are cut off and the woody middle thrown away. 
It is surprismg what a tiny bit of Phlox will make a 
strong flowering plant in one season. The kinds I 
like best are the pure whites and the salmon-reds; 
but two others that I find very pretty and useful 
are Eugenie, a good mauve, and Le Soleil, a strong 
pink, of a colour as near a really good pink as in any 
Phlox I know. Both of these have a neat and rather 
short habit of growth. I do not have many Michael- 
mas Daisies in the flower border, only some early ones 
that flower within September ; of these there are the 
white-flowered A, panicuiatvs;Shortii, acris, and amdlus. 
These of course come up, and any patches of Gladiolus 
are collected, to be dried for a time and then stored. 

The next thing is to look through the border for 
the plants that require occasional renewal. In the 
front I find that a longish patch of Heuchera Richard" 
mmi has about half the plants overgrown. These must 
oome up, and are cut to pieces. It is not a nice plant 
to divide ; it has strong middle crowns, and though 
there are many side ones, they are attached to the 
main ones too high up to have roots of their own ; but 
I boldly slice down the main stocky stem with straight 
downward cuts, so as to give a piece of the thick stock 
to each side bit. I have done this both in winter and 
spring, and find the spring rather the best, if not 
followed by drought Groups of Anemone japonioa and 
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of Polygonum compo/ctum are spreading beyond bounds 
and must be reduced. Neither of these need be 
entirely taken up. Without going into further detail, 
it may be of use to note how often I find it advisable 
to lift and divide some of the more prominent hardy 
plants. 

Every year I divide Michaelmas Daisies, Golden- 
rod, HeliarUhus, Fhlox, ChrysarUhemum maxifwum, HeU' 
niwm jnwiilwm, Pyrethmm viigifummi^ ATithemis iinctoria^ 
MoTux/rda^ Lychnis^ PrimuLa^ except P. denticulaiay rosect, 
and auricula, which stand two years. 

Every two years, White Pinks, Cranesbills, iS^neo, 
Aconitum, Gaillardia, Coreopsis, Chrysanthemv/m, indicum, 
Oalega, Doronicum, Nepeta, Oeum aureum, CBnothera 
Toungi, and (E. riparia. 

Every three years, Tritoma, Megasea, Centrawthus^ 
Vinca, Iris, Narcissus. 

A plasterer's hammer is a tool that is very handy 
for dividing plants. It has a hammer on one side of 
the head, and a cutting blade like a small chopper on 
the other. With this and a cold chisel and a strong 
knife one can divide any roots in comfort. I never 
divide things by brutally chopping them across with 
a spade. Plants that have soft fleshy tubers like 
Dahlias and Pseonies want the cold chisel; it can be 
cleverly inserted among the crowns so that injury to 
the tubers is avoided, and it is equally useful in the 
case of some plants whose points of attachment are 
almost as hard as wire, like Orobus vem/us, or as tough 
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as a door-mat, like Iris graminia. The Michaelmas 
Daisies of the Nbvof Anglice section make root tufts too 
close and hard to be cut with a knife, and here the 
chopper of the plasterer's hammer comes in. Where 
the crowns are closely crowded, as in this Aster, I find 
it best to chop at the bottom of the tuft, among the 
roots; when the chopper has cut about two-thirds 
through, the tuft can be separated with the hands^ 
dividing naturally between the crowns, whereas if 
chopped from the top many crowns would have been 
spoilt. 

Tritomas want dividing with care ; it always looks 
as if one could pull every crown apart, but there is a 
tender point at the '' collar," where they easily break 
off short ; with these also it is best to chop from below 
or to use the chisel, making the cut well down in the 
yellow rooty region. Veratrums divide much in the 
same way, wanting a careful cut low down, the points 
of their crowns being also very easy to break off. The 
Christmas Rose is one of the most awkward plants to 
divide successfully. It cannot be done in a hurry. 
The only safe way is to wash the clumps well out 
and look carefully for the points of attachment, and 
cut them either with knife or chisel, according to their 
position. In this case the chisel should be narrower 
and sharper. Three-year-old tufts of St Bruno's lily 
puzzled me at first. The rather fleshy roots are so 
tightly interlocked that cutting is out of the question ; 
but I foimd out that if the tuft is held tight in the 
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two hands, and the hands are worked opposite ways 
with a rotary motion of about a quarter of a circle, 
they soon come apart without being hurt in the least. 
Delphiniums easily break off at the crown if they are 
broken up by hand, but the roots cut so easily that 
it ought not to be a difficulty. 

There are some plants in whose case one can never 
be sure whether they will divide well or not, such as 
Oriental Poppies and Eryngium oliverianum. They 
behave in nearly the same way. Sometimes a Poppy 
or an Eryngium comes up with one thick root, impos- 
sible to divide, while the next door plant has a nimiber 
of roots that are ready to drop apart like a bunch of 
Salsafy. 

Everlasting Peas do nearly the same. One may 
dig up two plants — own brothers of say seven years 
old — and a rare job it is, for they go straight down 
into the earth nearly a yard deep. One of them will 
have a straight black post of a root 2^ inches thick 
without a break of any sort till it forks a foot under- 
ground, while the other will be a sort of loose rope of 
separate roots from half to three-quarters of an inch 
thick, that if carefully followed down and cleverly 
dissected where they join, will make strong plants at 
once. But the usual way to get young plants of Ever- 
lasting Pea is to look out in earliest spring for the 
niany young growths that will be shooting, for these 
if taken off with a good bit of the white imderground 
stem will root under a hand-light. 
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Most of the Primrose tribe divide pleasantly and 
easily : the worst are the auricula section ; with these, 
for outdoor planting, one often has to slice a main root 
down to give a share of root to the offset. 

When one is digging up plants with running roots, 
such as Gaultheria, Honeysuckle, Polygonum, Scotch 
Briars, and many of the Rvims tribe, or what is better, 
if one person is digging while another pulls up, it 
never does for the one who is pulling to give a steady 
haul ; this is sure to end in breakage, whereas a root 
comes up willingly and unharmed in loosened groimd 
to a succession of firm but gentle tugs, and one soon 
learns to suit the weight of the pulls to the strength 
of the plant, and to find out its breaking strain. 

Towards the end of October outdoor flowers in any- 
thing like quantity cannot be expected, and yet there 
are patches of bloom here and there in nearly every 
comer of the garden. The pretty Mediterranean Peri- 
winkle {Vinca aeutiflora) is in full bloom. As with 
many another southern plant that in its own home 
likes a cool and shady place, it prefers a sunny one in 
our latitude. The flowers are of a pale and delicate 
grey-blue colour, nearly as large as those of the com- 
mon Vinca major, but they are borne more generously 
as to numbers on radical shoots that form thick, healthy- 
looking tufts of polished green foliage. It is not very 
common in gardens, but distinctly desirable. 

In the bulb-beds the bright-yellow Stervbergia lutea 
is in flower. At first sight it looks something like a 
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Crocus of unusually firm and solid substance ; but it is 
an Amaryllis, and its pure and even yellow colouring 
is quite imlike that of any of the Crocuses. The 
numerous upright leaves are thick, deep green, and 
glossy. It flowers rather shyly in our poor soil, 
even in well-made beds, doing much better in chalky 
groimd. 

Czar Violets are giving their fine and fragrant 
flowers on stalks nine inches long. To have them 
at their best they must be carefully cultivated and 
liberally enriched. No plants answer better to good 
treatment, or spoil more quickly by neglect. A miser- 
able sight is a forgotten violet-bed where they have 
run together into a tight mat, giving only few and 
poor flowers. I have seen the owner of such a bed 
stand over it and blame the plants, when he shoidd 
have laid the lash on his own shoulders. ^Violets must 
be replanted every year. When the last rush of bloom 
in March is over, the plants are pulled to pieces, and 
strong single crowns from the outer edges of the 
clumps, or from the later runners, are replanted in 
good, well-manured soil, in such a place as will be 
somewhat shaded from summer sun. There should 
be eighteen inches between each plant, and as they 
make their growth, all runners should be cut off until 
August. They are encouraged by liberal doses of 
liquid manure from time to time, and watered in case 
of drought; and the heart of the careful gardener is 
warmed and gratified when friends, seeing them at 
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midsummer, say (as has more than once happened), 
*' What a nice batch of yomig Hollyhocks ! " 

In such a simple matter as the culture of this good 
hardy Violet, my garden, though it is fiill of limita- 
tions, and in all ways falls short of any worthy ideal, 
enables me here and there to point out something 
that is worth doing, and to lay stress on the fact that 
the things worth doing are worth taking trouble about. 
But it is a curious thing that many people, even 
among those who profess to know something about 
gardening, when I show them something fedrly suc- 
cessful — the crowning reward of much care and labour 
— refuse to believe that any pains have been taken 
about it. They will ascribe it to chance, to the good- 
ness of my soil, and even more commonly to some 
supposed occult influence of my own — to anything 
rather than to the plain fact that I love it well enough 
to give it plenty of care and labour. They assume 
a tone of complimentary banter, kindly meant no 
doubt, but to me rather distasteful, to this effect: 
** Oh yes, of course it will grow for you ; anything will 
grow for you; you have only to look at a thing and 
it will grow.'' I have to pump up a laboured smile 
and accept the remark with what grace I can, as a 
necessary civility to the stranger that is within my 
gates, but it seems to me evident that those who say 
these things do not understand the love of a garden. 

I could not help rejoicing when such a visitor 
came to me one October. I had been saying how 
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necessary good and deep cultivation was, especially in 
so very poor and shallow a soil as mine. Passing up 
through the copse where there were some tall stems 
of Lilium giganteum bearing the great upturned pods 
of seed, my visitor stopped and said, " I don't believe 
a word about your poor soil — look at the growth of 
that Lily. Nothing could make that great stem ten 
feet high in a poor soil, and there it is, just stuck 
into the wood ! " I said nothing, knowing that 
presently I could show a better answer than I could 
frame in words. A little farther up in the copse we 
came upon an excavation about twelve feet across 
and four deep, and by its side a formidable mound 
of sand, when my friend said, " Why are you making 
all this mess in your pretty wood ? are you quarrying 
stone, or is it for the cellar of a building ? and what 
on earth are you going to do with that great heap of 
sand ? why, there must be a dozen loads of it" That 
was my moment of secret triumph, but I hope I bore 
it meekly as I answered, " I only wanted to plant a 
few more of those big Lilies, and you see in my soil 
they would not have a chance unless the ground was 
thoroughly prepared; look at the edge of the scarp 
and see how the solid yellow sand comes to within 
four inches of the top ; so I have a big wide hole dug ; 
and look, there is the donkey-cart coming with the 
first load of Dahlia-tops and soft plants that have been 
for the summer in the south border. There will be 
several of those little cartloads, each holding three 
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barrowfiils. As it comes into the hole, the men will 
chop it with the spade and tread it down close, mixing 
in a little sand. This will make a nice cool^ moist 
bottom of slowly - rotting vegetable matter. Some 
more of the same kind of waste will come from the 
kitchen garden — cabbage-stumps, bean-haulm, soft 
weeds that have been hoed up, and all the greenest 
stuff from the rubbish-heap. Every layer will be 
chopped and pounded, and trampled down so that 
there should be as little sinking as possible afterwards. 
By this time the hole will be filled to within a foot of 
the top ; and now we must get together some better 
stuff — road-scrapings and trimmings mixed with some 
older rubbish-heap mould, and for the top of all, some 
of our precious loam, and the soil of an old hotbed 
and some well-decayed manure, all well mixed, and 
then we are ready for the Lilies. They are planted 
only just underground, and' then the whole bed has a 
surfacing of dead leaves, which helps to keep down 
weeds, and also looks right with the surroimding wild 
ground. The remains of the heap of sand we must 
deal with how we can; but there are hollows here 
and there in the roadway and paths, and a place that 
can be levelled up in the rubbish-yard, and some 
kitchen-garden paths that will bear raising, and so by 
degrees it is disposed of." 
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Giant ChriBtmas Roae — Hardy ChryaanthemimiB — Sheltering tender 
shmbs — Turfing by inoculation — Transplanting large trees — 
Sir Henry Steuart's experience early in the century — Col- 
lecting fallen leaves — Preparing grubbing tools — Butcher's 
Broom — Alezanarian Laurel — Hollies and Birches — ^A lesson 
in planting. 

The giaat Christmas Rose {SeUeborus maximm) is in 
full flower ; it is earlier than the true Christmas Rose, 
being at its best by the middle of November. It is a 
large and massive flower, but compared with the later 
kinds has a rather coarse look. The bud and the back 
of the flower are rather heavily tinged with a dull 
pink, and it never has the pure-white colouring through- 
out of the later ones. 

I have taken some pains to get together some 
really hardy November - blooming Chrysanthemums. 
The best of all is a kind frequent in neighbouring 
cottage-gardens, and known hereabouts as Cottage Pink. 
I believe it is identical with Emperor of China, a very 
old sort that used to be frequent in greenhouse culti- 
vation before it was supplanted by the many good 
kinds now grown. But its place is not indoors, but in 
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the open garden ; if against a south or west wall, so 
much the better. Perhaps one year in seven the bloom 
may be spoilt by such a severe frost as that of October 
1895, but it will bear unharmed several degrees of 
frost and much rain. I know no Chrysanthemum of 
so true a pink colour, the colour deepening to almost 
crimson in the centre. After the first frost the foliage 
of this kind turns to a splendid colour, the green of 
the leaves giving place to a rich crimson that some- 
times clouds the outer portion of the leaf, and often 
covers its whole expanse. The stiff, wholesome foliage 
adds much to the beauty of the outdoor kinds, con- 
trasting most agreeably with the limp, mildewed leafage 
of those indoors. Following Cottage Pink is a fine 
pompone called Soleil d'Or, in colour the richest deep 
orange, with a still deeper and richer coloured centre* 
The beautiful crimson Julie Lagravire flowers at the 
same time. Both are nearly frost-proof, and true hardy 
November flowers. 

The first really frosty day we go to the upper part 
of the wood and cut out from among the many young 
Scotch Firs as many as we think will be wanted for 
sheltering plants and shrubs of doubtful hardiness. 
One section of the high wall at the back of the flower 
border is planted with rather tender things, so that the 
whole is covered with sheltering fir-boughs. Here are 
Loquat, Fuchsia, Pomegranate, Edwardsia, Piptanthus, 
and Choigya, and in the narrow border at the foot of 

the wall, Orimtm, Nwndiixa, CUrodvndnm^ and Hydrangea^ 

K 
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In the broad border in front of the wall nothing needs 
protection except Tritomas ; these haye cones of coal- 
rushes heaped over each plant or clump. The Crinums 
also have a few inches of ashes over them. 

Some large Hydrangeas in tubs are moved to a 
sheltered place and put close together, a moimd of 
43and being shovelled up all roimd to nearly the depth 
of the tubs ; then a wall is made of thatched hurdles^ 
and dry fern is packed well in among the heads of 
the plants. They would be better in a frost-proof 
shed, but we have no such place to spare. 

The making of a lawn is a difficulty in our very poor 
;sandy soil. In this rather thickly-populated country 
the lords of the manor had been so much pestered for 
^ants of road-side turf, and the privilege when formerly 
given had been so much abused, that they have agreed 
together to refuse all applications. Opportunities of 
l)uying good turf do not often occur, and sowing is slow, 
and not satisfactory. I am told by a seedsman of the 
highest character that it is almost impossible to get 
grass seed clean and true to name from the ordinary 
sources ; the leading men therefore have to grow their 
own. 

In my own case, having some acres of rough heath 
and copse where the wild grasses are of fine-leaved 
kinds, I made the lawn by inoculation. The ground 
was trenched and levelled, then well trodden and raked, 
and the surface stones collected. Tufts of the wild 
grass were then forked up, and were pulled into pieces 
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about the size of the palm of one's hand, and laid down 
eight inches apart, and well rolled in. During the 
following summer we collected seed of the same grasses 
to sow early in spring in any patchy or bare places. 
One year after planting the patches had spread to 
double their size, and by the second year had nearly 
joined together. The grasses were of two kinds only, 
namely. Sheep's Fescue (Festiiea ovina) and Crested 
Dog's-tail (Cyiwmnis cristaius). They make a lawn of 
a quiet, low-toned colour, never of the bright green of 
the rather coarser grasses; but in this case I much 
prefer it ; it goes better with the Heath and Fir and 
Bracken that belong to the place. In point of labour, 
a lawn made of these fine grasses has the great merit 
of only wanting mowing once in three weeks. 

I have never undertaken the transplanting of large 
trees, but there is no doubt that it may be done with 
success, and in laying out a new place where the site 
is bare, if suitable trees are to be had, it is a plan 
much to be reconunended. It has often been done 
of late years, but until a friend drew my attention to 
an article in the Quarterly Beview, dated March 1828, 
I had no idea that it had been practised on a large 
scale so early in the century. The article in question 
was a review of " The Planter's Guide," by Sir Henry 
Steuart, Bart., LL.D. (Edinburgh 1828.) It quoted 
the opinion and observation of a committee of gentle- 
men, among whom was Sir Walter Scott, who visited 
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Allanton (Sir Heniy Steuart's place) in September 
1828, when the trees had been some years planted. 
They foimd them growing " with vigour and luxuriance, 
and in the most exposed situations making shoots of 
eighteen inches. . . . From the facts which they wit- 
nessed the committee reported it as their imanimous 
opinion that the art of transplantation, as practised by 
Sir Heniy Steuart, is calculated to accelerate in an 
extraordinary degree the power of raising wood, whether 
for beauty or shelter/' 

The reviewer then quotes the method of trans- 
plantation, describing the extreme care with which 
the roots are preserved, men with picks carefully 
trying roimd the ground beneath the outer circum- 
ference of the branches for the most outlying rootlets^ 
and then gradually approaching the bole. The greatest 
care was taken not to injure any root or fibre, these 
as they were released from the earth being tied up» 
and finally the transplanting machine, consisting of a 
strong pole mounted on high wheels, was broi^ht close 
to the trunk and attached to it, and the tree when 
lowered, carefully transported to its new home. Every 
layer of roots was then replanted with the utmost care, 
with delicate fingering and just sufficient ramming, 
and in the end the tree stood without any artificial 
support whatever, and in positions exposed to the 
fiercest gales. 

The average size of tree dealt with seems to have 
had a trunk about a foot in diameter, but some were 
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removed with complete success whose trunks were two 
feet thick. In order that his trees might be the better 
balanced in shape, Sir Henry boldly departed from the 
older custom of replanting a tree in its original aspect, 
for he reversed the aspect, so that the more stunted 
and shorter-twigged weather side now became the lee 
side, and could grow more freely. 

He insists strongly on the wisdom of transplanting 
only well-weathered trees, and not those of tender con- 
stitution that had been sheltered by standing among 
other close growths, pointing out that these have a 
tenderer bark and taller top and roots less well able to 
bear the strain of wind and weather in the open. 

He reckons that a transplanted tree is in full new 
growth by the fourth or fifth year, and that an advan- 
tage equal to from thirty to forty years' growth is 
gained by the system. As for the expense of the 
work. Sir Henry estimated that his largest trees each 
cost from ten to thirteen shillings to take up, remove 
half a mile, and replant. In the case of large trees 
the ground that was to receive them was prepared a 
twelvemonth beforehand. 

Now, in the third week of November, the most 
pressing work is the collecting of leaves for mulching 
and leaf-mould. The oaks have been late in shedding 
their leaves, and we have been waiting till they are down. 
Oak-leaves are the best, then hazel, elm, and Spanish 
chestnut. Birch and beech are not so good; beech-leaves 
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especially take much too long to decay. Thb is, no 
doubt, the reason why nothing grows willingly under 
beeches. Horse and cart and three hands go out into 
the lanes for two or three days, and the loads that 
come home go three feet deep into the bottom of a 
range of pits. The leaves are trodden down close and 
covered with a layer of mould, in which winter salad 
stuff is immediately planted. The mass of leaves will 
soon b^in to heat, and will give a pleafiant bottom-heat 
throughout the winter. Other loads of leaves go into 
an open pen about ten feet square and five feet deep. 
Two such pens, made of stout oak post and rail and 
upright slabs, stand side by side in the garden yard. 
The one newly filled has just been emptied of its two- 
year-old leaf-mould, which has gone as a nourishing 
and protecting midch over beds of Daffodils and choice 
bulbs and Alstrdmerias, some being put aside in reserve 
for potting and various uses. The other pen remains 
full of the leaves of last year, slowly rotting into whole- 
some plant-food. 

With works of wood-cutting and stump-grubbing 
near at hand, we look over the tools and see that all 
are in readiness for winter work. Axes and hand-bills 
are ground, fag-hooks sharpened, picks and mattocks 
sent to the smithy to be drawn out, the big cross-cut 
saw fresh sharpened and set, and the hand-saws and 
frame-saws got ready. The rings of the bittle are 
tightened and wedged up, so that its heavy head may 
not split when the mighty blows, flung into the tool 
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with a man's full strength, fall on the heads of the 
great iron wedges. 

Some thinning of birch-trees has to be done in 
the lowest part of the copse, not far from the house. 
They are rather evenly distributed on the ground,, 
and I wish to get them into groups by cutting away 
superfluous trees. On the neighbouring moorland and 
heathy uplands they are apt to grow naturally in 
groups, the individual trees generaUy bending out- 
ward towards the free, open space, the whole group 
taking a form that is graceful and highly pictorial. 
I hope to bo able to cut out trees so as to leave the 
remainder standing in some such way. But as a tree 
once cut cannot be put up again, the condemned ones 
are marked with bands of white paper right round 
the trunks, so that they can be observed from all 
sides, thus to give a chance of reprieve to any tree 
that from any point of view may have pictorial value. 

Frequent in some woody districts in the south of 
England, though local, is the Butcher's Broom (Busctis 
acideatus). Its stiff green branches that rise straight 
from the root bear small, hard leaves, armed with a 
sharp spine at the end. The flower, which comes in 
early summer, is seated without stalk in the middle of 
the leaf, and is followed by a large red berry. In 
ooimtiy places where it abounds, butchers use the 
twigs tied in bunches to brush the little chips of 
meat off their great chopping-blocks, that are made 
of soUd sections of elm trees, standmg three and a half 
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feet high and about two and a half feet across. Its 
beautiful garden relative, the Alexandrian or Victory 
Laurel {BvMnis racemo8us\ is also now just at its best. 
Nothing makes a more beautiful wreath than two of 
its branches, suitably arched and simply bound together 
near the butts and free ends. It is not a laurel, but a 
Bu8cu8, the name laurel having probably grown on to 
it by old association with any evergreen suitable for a 
victor's wreath. It is a slow-growing plant, but in 
time makes handsome tufts of its graceful branches. 
Few plants are more exquisitely modelled, to use a 
term familiar to the world of fine art, or give an effect 
of more delicate and perfect finish. It is a valuable 
plant in a shady place in good, cool soil Early in 
summer, when the young growths appear, the old, then 
turning rusty, should be cut away. 

No trees group together more beautifully than 
Hollies and Birches. One such happy mixture in one 
part of the copse suggested further plantings of Holly, 
Birches being already in abundance. Every year some 
more Hollies are planted ; those put in nine years ago 
are now fifteen feet high, and are increasing fast. 
They are slow to begin growth after transplanting, 
perhaps because in our very light soil they cannot 
be moved with a ''ball"; all the soil shakes away, 
and leaves the root naked ; but after about three 
years, when the roots have got good hold and begun 
to ramble, they grow away well. The trunk of an 
old Holly has a smooth pale-grey bark, and sometimes 
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a slight twist, that makes it look like the gigantic 
bone of some old-world monster. The leaves of some 
old trees, especially if growing in shade, change their 
shape, losing the side prickles and becoming longer 
and nearly fiat and more of a dark bottle-green colour, 
while the lower branches and twigs, leafiess except 
towards their ends, droop down m a graceful line that 
rises again a little at the tip. 

The leaves are all down by the last week oil 
November, and woodland assumes its winter aispect; 
perhaps one ought rather to say, some one of its 
infinite variety of aspects, for those who live in such 
country know how many are the winter moods of 
forest land, and how endless are its variations of 
atmospheric effect and pictorial beauty — variations 
much greater and more numerous than are possible 
in summer. 

With the wind in the south-west and soft rain 
about, the twigs of the birches look almost crimson, 
while the dead bracken at their foot, half-draggled 
and sodden with wet, is of a strong, dark rust colour. 
Now one sees the full value of the good evergreens, 
and, rambling through woodland, more especially of 
the Holly, whether in bush or tree form, with its 
masses of strong green colour, drxk and yet never 
gloomy. Whether it is the high polish of the leaves, 
or the lively look of their wavy edges, with the short 
prickles set alternately up and down, or the brave way 
the tree has of shooting up among other thick growth, 
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or its massive sturdiness on a bare hillside, one cannot 
say, but a Holly in early winter, even without berries, 
is always a cheering sight. John Evelyn is eloquent 
in his praise of this grand evergreen, and lays special 
emphasis on this quality of cheerfulness. 

Near my home is a little wild valley, whose plant- 
ing, wholly done by Nature, I have all my life regarded 
with the most reverent admiration. 

The arable fields of an upland farm give place to 
hazel copses as the groimd rises. Through one of 
these a deep narrow lane, cool and dusky in summer 
from its high steep banks and over-arching foliage, 
leads by a rather sudden turn into the lower end of 
the Uttle valley. Its grassy bottom is only a few yards 
wide, and its sides rise steeply right and left. Look- 
ing upward through groups of wild bushes and small 
trees, one sees thickly-wooded ground on the higher 
levels. The soil is of the very poorest ; ridges of pure 
yellow sand are at the mouths of the many rabbit- 
biuTows. The grass is of the short fine kinds of the 
heathy uplands. Bracken grows low, only from one 
to two feet high, giving evidence of the poverty of 
the soil, and yet it seems able to grow in perfect 
beauty dimips of Jimiper and Thorn and Holly, and 
Scotch Fir on the higher ground. 

On the steeply-rising banks are large groups of 
Juniper, some tall, some spreading, some laced and 
wreathed about with tangles of Honeysuckle, now in 
brown winter dress, and there are a few bushes of 
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Spindle-tree, whose green stems and twigs look strangely 
green in winter. The Thorns stand some singly, 
some in close companionship, impenetrable masses 
of short-twigged prickly growth, with here and there 
a wild Rose shooting straight up through the crowded 
branches. One thinks how lovely it will be in early 
June, when the pink Rose-wreaths are tossing out of 
the foamy sea of white Thorn blossom. The Hollies 
are towering masses of health and vigour. Some of 
the groups of Thorn and Holly are intermingled ; all 
show beautiful arrangements of form and colour, such 
as are never seen in planted places. The track in the 
narrow valley trends steadily upwards and boars a 
little to the right. High up on the left-hand side is 
an old wood of Scotch Fir. A few detached trees come 
half-way down the valley bank to meet the gnarled, 
moss-grown Thorns and the silver-green Junipers. As 
the way rises some Birches come in sight, also at home 
in the sandy soiL Their graceful, lissome spray moving 
to the wind looks active among the stiffer trees, and 
their white stems shine out in startling contrast to 
the other dusky foliage. So the narrow track leads 
on, showing the same kinds of tree and bush in end- 
less variety of beautiful grouping, imder the sombre 
half-light of the winter day. It is afternoon, and as 
one moimts higher a pale bar of yellow light gleams 
between the farther tree-stems, but all above is grey, 
with angiy, blackish drifts of ragged wrack. Now the 
valley opens out to a nearly level space of rough 
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grass, with grey tufibs that will be pink bell-heather 
in summer, and upstanding clumps of sedge that tell 
of boggy places. In front and to the right are dense 
fir-woods. To the left is broken ground and a steep- 
sided hill, towards whose shoulder the track rises. 
Here are still the same kinds of trees, but on the 
open hillside they have quite a different effect Now 
I look into the ruddy heads of the Thorns, bark and 
fruit both of rich warm colouring, and into the upper 
masses of the Hollies, also reddening into wealth of 
berry. 

Throughout the walk, pacing slowly but steadily 
for nearly an hour, only these few kinds of trees have 
been seen. Juniper, Holly^ Thorn, Scotch Fir, and Birch 
(a few small Oaks excepted), and yet there has not 
been once the least feeling of monotony, nor, returning 
downward by the same path, could one wish anything 
to be altered or suppressed or differently grouped. And 
I have always had the same feeling about any quite 
wild stretch of forest land. Such a bit of wild forest 
as this small valley and the hilly land beyond are 
precious lessons in the best way of tree and shrub 
planting. No artificial planting can ever equal that 
of Nature, but one may leam from it the great lesson 
of the importance of moderation and reserve, of sim- 
plicity of intention, and directness of purpose, and the 
inestimable value of the quality called ''breadth" in 
painting. For planting ground is painting a land- 
scape with living things; and as I hold that good 
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gardening takes rank within the bounds of the fine 
arts, so I hold that to plant well needs an artist of 
no mean capacity. And his difficulties are not slight 
ones, for his living picture must be right &om all 
points, and in all lights. 

No doubt the planting of a large space with a 
limited number of kinds of trees cannot be trusted 
to all hands, for in those of a person without taste 
or the more finely-trained perceptions the result would 
be very likely dull or even absurd. It is not the 
paint that make the picture, but the brain and heart 
and hand of the man who uses it. 



CHAPTER XIII 

DECEMBER 

The woodman at work — Tree-cutting in froety weather — Preparing 
sticks and stakes — ^Winter Jasmine — Ferns in the wood-walk 
— ^Winter colour of eveigreen shrubs — Copse-cutting — Hoop-^ 
making — ^Tools used — Sizes of hoops — Men camping out — 
Thatching with hoop-chips— The old thatcher's bilL 

It is good to watch a clever woodman and see how 
much he can do with his simple tools, and how easily 
one man alone can deal with heavy pieces of timber. An 
oak tnmk, two feet or more thick, and weighing perhaps 
a ton, lies on the gromid, the branches being already 
cut off. He has to cleave it into four, and to remove it 
to the side of a lane one hundred feet away. His tools 
are an axe and one iron wedge. The first step is the 
most difficult — to cut such a nick in the sawn surface 
of the butt of the trunk as will enable the wedge to 
stick in. He holds the wedge to the cut and hammers 
it gently with the back of the axe till it just holds, 
then he tries a moderate blow, and is quite prepared 
for what is almost sure to happen — the wedge springs 
out backwards; very likely it springs out for three 
or four trials, but at last the wedge bites and he 
can give it the dexterous, rightly-placed blows that 
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slowly drive it in. Before the wedge is in half its 
length a creaking sound is heard; the fibres are be- 
ginning to tear, and a narrow rift shows on each side 
of the iron. A few more strokes and the sound of 
the rending fibres is louder and more continuous, with 
sudden cracking noises, that tell of the parting of 
larger bundles of fibres, that had held together till 
the tremendous rending power of the wedge at last 
burst them asimder. Now the man looks out a bit 
of strong branch about four inches thick, and with the 
tree-trunk as a block and the axe held short in one 
hand as a chopper, he makes a wooden wedge about 
twice the size of the iron one, and drives it into one 
of the openings at its side. For if you have only one 
iron wedge, and you drive it tight into your work, you 
can neither send it farther nor get it out, and you feel 
and look foolish. The wooden wedge driven in releases 
the iron one, which is sent in afresh against the side 
of the wedge of oak, the trunk meanwhile rending 
slowly apart with much grieving and complaining of 
the tearing fibres. As the rent opens the axe cuts 
across diagonal bundles of fibres that still hold tightly 
across the widening rift. And so the work goes on, 
the man unconsciously exercising his knowledge of 
his craft in placing and driving the wedges, the 
helpless wood groaning and creaking and finally 
falling apart as the last holding fibres are severed 
by the axe. Meanwhile the raw green wood gives 
off a delicious scent, sweet and sharp and refreshings 
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not unlike the smell of apples crushing in the cider- 
press. 

The woodman has still to rend the two halves 
of the trunk, but the work is not so heavy and goes 
more quickly. Now he has to shift them to the side 
of the rough track that serves as a road through the 
wood. They are so heavy that two men could barely 
lift them, and he is alone. He could move them with 
a lever, that he could cut out of a straight young 
tree, a foot or so at a time at each end, but it is a 
slow and clumsy way ; besides, the wood is too much 
encumbered with undergrowth. So he cuts two short 
pieces from a straight bit of branch four inches or five 
inches thick, levers one of his heavy pieces so that one 
end points to the roadway, prises up this end and 
kicks one of his short pieces under it close to the 
end, settling it at right angles with gentle kicks. The 
other short piece is arranged in the same way, a little 
way beyond the middle of the length of quartered 
trunk. Now, standing behind it, he can run the 
length easily along on the two rollers, till the one 
nearest him is left behind ; this one is then put under 
the front end of the weight, and so on till the road 
is reached. 

Trees that stand where paths are to come, or 
that for any reason have to be removed, root and 
all, are not felled with axe or saw, but are grubbed 
down. The earth is dug away next to the tree, 
gradually exposing the roots; these are cut through 
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with axe or mattock close to the butt, and again 
about eighteen inches away, so that by degrees a 
deep trench, eighteen inches wide, is excavated round 
the butt. A rope is fastened at the right distance 
up the trunk, when, if the tree does not hold by a 
yeiy strong tap-root, a succession of steady pulls will 
bring it down; the weight of the top thus helping 
to prise the heavy butt out of the ground. We come 
upon many old stumps of Scotch fir, the remains 
oTth, 4n- wood f the, ^ o.pi..I Wooi 
though some bum rather too fiercely, being full of 
turpentine. Many are stiU quite sound, though it 
must be six-and-twenty years since they were felled. 
They are very hard to grub, with their thick tap- 
roots and far-reaching laterals, and still tougher to 
spUt up, theu* fibres are so much twisted, and the 
dark- red heart- wood has become hardened till it 
rings to a blow almost like metaL But some, whose 
roots have rotted, come up more easily, and with 
very little digging may be levered out of the ground 
with a long iron stone-bar, such as they use in the 
neighbouring quarries, putting the point of the bar 
under the "stam," and having a log of wood for a 
hard fulcrum. Or a stout young stem of oak or 
chestnut is used for a lever, passing a chain under 
the stimip and over the middle of the bar and prising 
upwards with the lever. " Stam " is the word always 
used by the men for any stump of a tree left in the 
ground. 
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A spell of frosty days at the end of December 
puts a stop to all planting and ground work. Now we 
go into the copse and cut the trees that have been 
provisionally marked, judged, and condemned, with the 
object of leaving the remainder standing in graceful 
groups. The men wonder why I cut some of the 
trees that are best and straightest and have good 
tops, and leave those mth leaning stems. Anything 
of seven inches or less diameter is felled with the axe, 
but thicker trees with the cro8s-<)ut saw. For these 
our most active fellow climbs up the tree with a rope, 
and makes it fast to the trunk a good way up, then 
two of them, kneeling, work the saw. When it has 
cut a third of the way through, the rope is pulled 
on the side opposite the cut to keep it open and let 
the saw work free. When still larger trees are sawn 
down this is done by driving in a wedge behind the 
saw, when the width of the saw-blade is rather more 
than buried in the tree. When the trunk is nearly 
sawn through, it wants care and judgment to see that 
the saw does not get pinched by the weight of the 
tree ; the clumsy workman who fails to clear his saw 
gets laughed at, and probably damages his tooL Good 
straight trunks of oak and chestnut are put aside for 
special uses; the rest of the larger stuff is cut into 
cordwood lengths of four feet. The heaviest of these 
are split up into four pieces to make them easier to 
load and carry away, and eventually to saw up into 
firewood. 
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The best of the birch tops are out into pea- 
sticks, a clever, slanting cut with the hand -bill 
leaving them pointed and ready for use. Through- 
out the copse are ''stools" of Spanish chestnut, cut 
about once in five years. From this we get good 
straight stakes for Dahlias and Hollyhocks, also bean- 
poles; while the rather straight-branched boughs are 
cut into branching sticks for Michaelmas Daisies, and 
special lengths are got ready for various kinds of 
plants — Chrysanthemums, Lilies, Pseonies, and so on. 
To provide all this in winter, when other work is 
slack or impossible, is an important matter in the 
economy of a garden, for all gardeners know how 
distressing and harassing it is to find themselves with- 
out the right sort of sticks or stakes in summer, 
and what a troublesome job it then is to have to 
look them up and cut them, of indifferent quality, 
out of dry faggots. By the plan of preparing all in 
winter no precious time is lost, and a tidy withe-bound 
bundle of the right sort is always at hand. The rest 
of the rough spray and small branching stuff is made 
up into faggots to be chopped up for fire-lighting; 
the country folk still use the old word "bavin" for 
faggots. The middle-sized branches — ^antyhing between 
two inches and six inches in diameter — are what the 
woodmen call " top and lop " ; these are also cut into 
convenient lengths, and are stacked in the bam, to 
be cut into billets for next year's fires in any wet or 
frosty weather, when outdoor work is at a standstill. 
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What a precious winter flower is the yellow Jasmine 
{Jasminum nudijhrwm). Though hard frost spoils the 
flowers then expanded, as soon as milder days oome 
the hosts of buds that are awaiting them burst into 
bloom. Its growth is so free and rapid that one has 
no scruple about cutting it freely ; and great branching 
sprays, cut a yard or more long, arranged with branches 
of Alexandrian Laurel or other suitable foliage — ^such 
as Andromeda or G^ultheria — are beautiful as room 
decoration. 

Christmas Roses keep on flowering bravely, in spite 
of our light soil and frequent siunmer drought, both 
being unfavourable conditions; but bravest of all is 
the blue Algerian Iris (Iris styloaa), flowering freely as 
it does, at the foot of a west wall, in all open weather 
from November till ApriL 

In the rock-garden at the edge of the copse the 
creeping evergreen Pclygala ChamcRbuxus is quite at 
home in beds of peat among mossy boulders. Where 
it has the ground to itself, this neat little shrub makes 
close tufts only four inches or five inches high, its 
wiry branches being closely set ¥rith neat, dark-green, 
box-like leaves; though where it has to struggle for 
life among other low shrubs, as may often be seen in 
the Alps, the branches elongate, and will run bare for 
two feet or three feet to get the leafy end to the light. 
Even now it is thickly set with buds and has a few 
expanded flowers. This bit of rock-garden is mostly 
planted with dwarf shrubs — Skimmia, Bog-myrtle, 
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Alpine Rhododendrons, Gavitheria, and Andromedaj with 
drifts of hardy ferns between, and only a few " soft " 
plants. But of these, two are now conspicuously 
noticeable for foliage— the hardy Cyclamens and the 
blue Himalayan Poppy {Meconopais Wallichii). Every 
winter I notice how bravely the pale woolly foliage of 
this plant bears up against the early winter's frost 
and wet. 

The wood-walk, whose sloping banks are planted 
with hardy ferns in large groups, shows how many of 
our conmion kinds are good plants for the first half 
of the winter. Now, only a week before Christmas, the 
Male Fern is still in handsome green masses ; Blechnvm 
is still good, and common Polypody at its best The 
noble fronds of the Dilated Shield-fern are still in 
fairly good order, and Ceterach in rocky chinks is in 
fullest beauty. Beyond, in large groups, are prosper- 
ous-looking tufts of the Wood-rush (Luzula sylvaiica) ; 
then there is wood as far as one can see, here mostly 
of the silver-stemmed Birch and rich green Holly, with 
the woodland carpet of dusky low-toned bramble and 
quiet dead leaf and brilliant moss. 

By the middle of December many of the evergreen 
shrubs that thrive in peat are in full beauty of foliage. 
Andromeda Catesbm is richly coloured with crimson 
clouds and splashes; Skimmias are at their best and 
freshest, their bright, light green, leathery foliage defy- 
ing all rigours of temperature or weather. Pemettyas 
are clad in their strongest and deepest green leafage, 
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and show a richness and depth of colour only surpassed 
by that of the yew hedges. 

Copse-cutting is one of the harvests of the year for 
labouring men, and all the more profitable that it can 
go on through frosty weather. A handy man can 
earn good wages at piece-work, and better still if he 
can cleave and shave hoops. Hoop-making is quite 
a large industry in these parts, employing many men 
from Michaehnas to March. They are barrel-hoops, 
made of straight poles of six years' growth. The wood 
used is Birch, Ash, Hazel and Spanish Chestnut. Hazel 
is the best, or as my friend in the business says, " Hazel, 
that's the master ! " The growths of the copses are 
sold by auction in some near county town, as they 
stand, the buyer clearing them during the winter. 
They are cut every six years, and a good copse of 
Chestnut has been known to fetch £54 an acre. 

A good hoop-maker can earn from twenty to twenty- 
five shillings a week. He sets up his brake, while his 
mate, who will cleave the rods, cuts a post about three 
inches thick, and fixes it into the ground so that it 
stands about three feet high. To steady it he drives 
in another of rather curly shape by its side, so that 
the tops of the two are nearly even, but the foot of 
the curved spur is some nine inches away at the 
bottom, with its top pressing hard against the upright 
To stiffen it still more he makes a long withe of a 
straight hazel rod, which he twists into a rope by 
holding the butt tightly under his left foot and 
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twisting widi both hands till the fibres are wrenched 
open and the withe is ready to spring back and wind 
upon itself. With this he binds his two posts together, 
so that they stand perfectly rigid. On this he cleaves 
the poles, beginning at the top. The tool is a small 
one-handed adze with a handle like a hammer. A 
rod is usually cleft in two, so that it is only shaved 
on one side ; but sometimes a pole of Chestnut, a very 
quick-growing wood, is large enough to cleave into 
eight, and when the Avood is very clean and strsdght 
they can sometimes get two lengths of fourteen feet 
out of a pole. 

The brake is a strong flat-shaped post of oak set 
up in the ground to Jean a littlQ away from the work- 
man« It stands five and a half feet out of the ground. 
A few inches from its upper end it has a shoulder cut 
in it which acts as the fulcrum for the cross-bar that 
supports the pole to be shaved, and that leans down 
towards the man. The relative position of the two 
parts of the brake reminds one of the mast and yard 
of a lateen-rigged boat. The bar is nicely balanced 
by having a hazel withe bou;nd round a groove at its 
upper short end, about a foot beyond the fulcrum, 
while the other end of the withe is tied round a heavy 
bit of log or stiunp that hangs dear of the ground and 
just balances the bar, so that it see-saws easily. The 
deft rod that is to be shaved lies along the bar, and 
an iron pin that passes through the head of the brake 
just ^bove the point wher^ the bar rides over its 
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shoulder, nips the hoop as the weight of the stroke 
comes upon it; the least lifting of the bar releases 
the hoop, which is quickly shifted onwards for a new 
stroke. The shaving tool is a strong two-handled 
draw-knife, much like the tool used by wheelwrighta 
It is hard work, " wunnerfiil tryin' across the chest." 

The hoops are in several standard lengths, from 
fomteen to two and a half feet The longest go to 
the West Indies for sugar hogsheads, and some of the 
next are for tacking round pipes of wine. The wine 
is in weU-made iron-hooped barrels, but the wooden 
hoops are added to protect them from the jarring 
and bumping when rolled on board ship, and generally 
to save thom during storage and transit These hoops 
are in two sizes, called large and small pipea A 
thirteen-foot size go to foreign countries for training 
vines on. A large quantity that measure five feet fiix 
inches, and called " long pinks," are for cement barrela 
Lengths of seven feet six inches are used for herring 
barrels, and are called kilderkins, after the name of 
the size of tub. Smaller sizes go for gunpowder barrels^ 
and for tacking round packing-cases and tea-chests. 

The men want to make all the time they can in 
the short winter daylight, and often the work is some 
miles from home, so if the weather is not very cold 
they make huts of the bundles of rods and chips, and 
sleep out on the job. I always admire the neatness 
with which the bimdles are fastened up, and the 
strength of the withe-rope that binds them, for sixty 
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hoops, or thirty pairs, as they oall them, of fourteen 
feet, are a great wei^t to be kept together by four 
slight hazel bands. 

In this industry there is a useful by-product in 
the shavings, or chips as they call them. They are 
eighteen inches to two feet long, and are made up 
into small faggots or bimdles and stacked up for six 
months to a year to dry, and then sell readily at two- 
pence a bundle to cut up for fire-lighting. They also 
make a capital thatch for sheds, a thatch nearly a foot 
thick, warm in winter, and cool in summer, and durable, 
for if weU made it will last for forty years. I got a 
clever old thatcher to make me a hoop-chip roof for 
the garden shed ; it was a long job, and he took his 
time (although it was piece-work), preparing and 
placing each handful of chips as carefully as if he 
was making a wedding bouquet. He was one of the 
old sort — no scamping of work for him ; his work was 
as good as he could make it, and it was his pride and 
delight The roof was prepared with strong laths 
nailed horizontally across the rafters as if for tiling, 
but farther apart; and the chips, after a number of 
handfuls had been duly placed and carefully poked 
and patted into shape, were bound down to the laths 
with soft tarred cord guided by an immense iron needle. 
The thatching, as in all cases of roof-covering, begins 
at the eaves, so that each following layer laps over 
the last Only the ridge has to be of straw, because 
straw can be bent over ; the chips are too rigid. When 
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the thatch is all in place the whole is *' drove/' that ifl^ 
beaten up close with a wooden bat that strikes against 
the ends of the chips and driyes them up close^ 
jamming them tight into the fastening. After six 
months of drying summer weather he oame and drove 
it aU over again. 

Thatching is done by piece-work, and paid at so 
much a *' square " of ten by ten feet. When I asked 
for his bill, the old man brought it made out on a 
hazel stick, in a manner either traditional, or of his 
own devising. This is how it runs, in notches about 
half an inch long, and dots dug with the point of the 
knife. It means, " To so much work done, £4, 5s. Od." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

LARGE AND SMALL GARDENS 

A well done villa garden — A email town garden— Two delightful 
gardens of small size — Twenty acres within the walls — ^A large 
country house and its garden — Terrace — Lawn — Parterre — 
Free garden — Kitchen garden — Buildings — Ornamental orchard 
— Instructive mixed gardens — Mr. Wilson's at Wisley — A 
window garden. 

The size of a garden has very little to do with its 
merit It is merely an accident relating to the cir- 
cimistances of the owner. It is the size of his heart 
and brain and goodwill that will make his garden 
either delightful or dull, as the case may be, and either 
leave it at the usual monotonous dead-level, or raise it, 
in whatever degree may be, towards that of a work of 
fine art. If a man knows much, it is more difficult 
for him to deal with a small space than a larger, for 
he will have to make the more sacrifice ; but if he is 
wise he will at once make up his mind about what he 
will let go, and how he may best treat the restricted 
space. Some years ago I visited a smaU garden 
attached to a villa on the outskirts of a watering-place 
on the south coast. In ordinary hands it would have 
been a perfectly commonplace thing, with the usual 
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weary mixture, and exhibiting the usual distressing 
symptoms that come in the train of the ministrations 
of the jobbing-gardener. In size it may have been a 
third of an acre, and it was one of the most interesting 
and enjoyable gardens I have ever seen, its master 
and mistress giving it daily care and devotion, and 
enjoying to the full its glad response of grateful 
growth. The master had built with his own hands, 
on one side where more privacy waa wanted, high 
rugged walls, with spaces for many rock-loving plants, 
and had made the wall die away so cleverly into the 
rock-garden, that the whole thing looked like a garden 
foimded on some ancient ruined structure. And it 
was all done with so much taste that there was nothing 
jarring or strained-looking. stiU less anything cock- 
neyfied, but all easy and pleasant and pretty, while the 
happy look of the plants at once proclaimed his sym- 
pathy with them, and his comprehensive knowledge 
of their wants. In the same garden was a walled 
enclosure where Tree Pseonies and some of the hardier 
of the oriental Rhododendrons were thriving, and there 
were pretty spaces of lawn, and flower border, and shrub 
clump, alike beautiful and enjoyable, all within a small 
space, and yet not crowded — the garden of one who was 
a keen flower lover, as well as a world-known botanist. 
I am always thankful to have seen this garden, 
because it showed me, in a way that had never been 
so clearly brought home to me, how much may be 
done in a small space* 
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Another and much smaller garden that I remem- 
ber with pleasure was in a sort of yard among houses, 
in a country town. The house it belonged to, a 
rather high one, was on its east side, and halfway 
along on the south ; the rest was bounded by a wall 
about ten feet high. Opposite the house the owner 
had built of rough blocks of sandstone what served 
as a workshop, about twelve feet long aloug the waU, 
and six feet wide within. A low archway of the same 
rough stone was the entrance, and immediately above 
it a lean-to roof sloped up to the top of the wall, which 
just here had been carried a little higher. The roof 
was of large flat sandstones, only slightly lapping over 
each other, with spaces and chinks where grew luxu- 
riant masses of Polypody Fern. It was contrived with 
a cement bed, so that it was quite weather-tight, and 
the room was lighted by a skylight at one end that 
did not show from the garden. A small surface of 
lead-flat, on a level with the top of the wall, in one 
of the opposite angles, carried an old oil-jar, from 
which fell masses of gorgeous Tropseolum, and the 
actual surface of the flat was a garden of Stonecrops. 
The rounded coping of the walls, and the joints m 
many places (for the wall was an old one), were gay 
with yellow Corydalis and Snapdragons and more 
Stonecropa The little garden had a few pleasant 
flowering bushes, Ribes and Laurustinus, a Bay and an 
Almond tree. Li the coolest and shadiest comer were 
a fern-grotto and a tiny tank. The rest of the garden, 
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only a few yards across, was laid out with a square 
bed in the middle, and a little path round, then a 
three-feet-wide border next the wall, all edged with 
rather tall-grown Box« The middle bed had garden 
Roses and Carnations, and Mignonette and Stocks. 
All round were well-chosen plants and shrubs, looking 
well and happy, though in a confined and rather airless 
space. Every square foot had been made the most 
of with the utmost ingenuity, but the ingenuity was 
always directed by good taste, so that nothing looked 
crowded or out of place. 

And I think of two other gardens of restricted 
space, both long strips of groimd walled at the sides, 
whose owners I am thankful to count among my 
friends — one in the favoured climate of the Isle 
of Wight, a little garden where I suppose there are 
more rare and beautiful plants brought together within 
a small space than perhaps in any other garden of 
the same size in England; the other in a cathedral 
town, now a memory only, for the master of what was 
one of the most beautifol gardens I have ever seen 
now lives elsewhere. The garden was long in shape, 
and divided about midway by a walL The division 
next the house was a quiet lawn, with a mulberry 
tree and a few mounded borders near the sides that 
were unobstrusive, and in no way spoilt the quiet 
feeling of the lawn space. Then a doorway in the 
dividing wall led to a straight path with a double 
flower border, I suppose there was a v^table garden 
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behind the borders, but of that I have no recollection, 
only a vivid remembrance of that brilliantly beautiful 
mass of flowers. The picture was good enough as 
one went along, especially as at the end one came first 
within sound and then within sight of a rushing 
river, one of those swift, clear, shallow streams with 
stony bottom that the trout love ; but it was ten times 
more beautiful on turning to go back, for there was 
the mass of flowers, and towering high above it the 
noble mass of the giant structure — one of the greatest 
and yet most graceful buildings that has ever been 
raised by man to the glory of Qod. 

It is true that it is not every one that has the 
advantage of a garden bounded by a river and a noble 
church, but even these advantages might have been 
lost by vulgar or unsuitable treatment of the garden. 
But the mind of the master was so entirely in sym- 
pathy with the place, that no one that had the privi- 
lege of seeing it could feel that it was otherwise than 
right and beautifuL 

Both these were the gardens of clergymen ; indeed, 
some of our greatest gardeners are, and have been, 
within the ranks of the Church. For have we not a 
brilliantly-gifted dignitary whose loving praise of the 
Queen of flowers has become a classic? and have we 
not among churchmen the greatest grower of seedling 
Daffodils the world has yet seen, and other names 
of clergymen honourably associated with Soses and 
Auriculas and Tulips and other good flowers, and all 
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greatly to their bettering ? The conditioDS of the life 
of a parish priest would tend to make him a good 
gardener, for, while other men roam about, he stays 
mostly at home, and to live with one's garden is one 
of the best ways to ensure its welfare. And then, 
among the many anxieties and vexations and dis- 
appointments that must needs grieve the heart of 
the pastor of his people, his garden, with its whole- 
some labour and all its lessons of patience and trust 
and hopefulness, and its comforting power of solace, 
must be one of the best of medicines for the healing 
of his often sorrowing souL 

I do not envy the owners of very large gaidena 
The garden should fit its master or his tastes just 
as his clothes do ; it should be neither too large nor 
too small, but just comfortable. If the garden is 
larger than he can individually govern and plan and 
look after, then he is no longer its miaster but its slave, 
just as surely as the much-too-rich man is the slave 
and not the master of his superfluous wealth. And 
when I hear of the great place with a kitchen garden 
of twenty acres within the walls, my he€art sinks as I 
think of the uncomfortable disproportion between the 
man and those immediately around him, and his vast 
output of edible vegetation, and I fall to wondering 
how much of it goes as it should go, or whether the 
greater part of it does not go dribbling away, leaking 
into unholy back-channels; and of how the looking 
after it must needs be subdivided; and of how many 
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side-interests are likely to steal in, and altogether how 
great a burden of anxiety or matter of temptation it 
must give rise to. A grand truth is in the old farmer's 
saying, "The master's eye makes the pig fat;" but 
how can any one master's eye fat that vast pig of 
twenty acres, with all its minute and costly cultivation, 
its two or three crops a year off all ground given to 
soft vegetables, its stoves, greenhouses, orchid and 
orchard houses, its vineries, pineries, figgeries, and all 
manner of glass structures ? 

But happily these monstrous gardens are but few 
— I only know of or have seen two, and I hope never 
to see another. 

Nothing is more satisfactory than to see the well- 
designed and well-organised garden of the large country 
house, whose master loves his garden, and has good 
taste and a reasonable amount of leisure. 

I think that the first thing in such a place is to 
have large unbroken lawn spaces — aU the better if they 
are continuous, passmg round the south and west sides 
of the house. I am supposing a house of the best class, 
but not necessarily of the largest size. Immediately 
adjoining the house, except for the few feet needed for 
a border for climbing plants, is a broad walk, dry and 
smooth, and perfectly level from end to end. This, in 
the case of many houses, and nearly always with good 
effect, is raised two or three feet above the garden 
ground, and if the architecture of the house demands 
it, has a retaining wall surmoimted by a balustrade of 
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masomy and wrought stone. Broad and shaOoir stdne 
steps lead down to the turf both at the end of the 
walk and in the middle of the front of the house, the 
wider and shallower the better, and at the foot of the 
wall may be a narrow border for a few climbing plants 
that will here and there rise above, the coping of the 
parapet. I do not think it desirable where there are 
stone balusters or other distinct architectural feattues 
to let them be smothered with climbing plants, but that 
there should be, say, a Pyrus japonica or an EsoaUoma^ 
and perhaps a white Jasmine, and on a larger space 
perhaps a cut-leaved or a Claret Vina Some of the 
best effects of the kind I have seen were where the 
bush, being well established, rose straight out of the 
grass, the border being unnecessary except just at the 
beginning. 

The large lawn space I am supposing stretches away 
a good distance from the house, and is bounded on the 
south and west by fine trees ; away beyond that is aU 
wild wood. On summer afternoons the greater part 
of the lawn expanse is in cool shade, while winter 
sunsets show through the tree stems. Towards t^e 
south-east the wood would pass into shrub plantations, 
and farther still into garden and wild orchard (of 
which I shall have something to say presently). At 
this end of the lawn would be the brilliant parterre 
of bedded plants, seen both from the shaded lawn and 
from the terrace, which at this end forms part of its 
design* Beyond the parterre would be a distinct 
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division from the farther garden, either of Yew or 
Box hedge, with bays for seats, or in the case of a 
change of level, of another terrace wall. The next 
space beyond would be the main garden for hardy 
plants, at its southern end leading into the wild 
orchard. This would be the place for the free garden 
or the reserve garden, or for any of the many delight- 
ful ways in which hardy flowers can be used; and if 
it happened by good fortune to have a stream or any 
means of having running water, the possibilities of 
beautiful gardening would be endless. 

Beyond this again would come the kitchen garden, 
and after that the stables and the home farm. K the 
kitchen garden had a high wall, and might be entered 
on this side by handsome wrought-iron gates, I would 
approach it from the parterre by a broad grass walk 
boimded by large Bay trees at equal intervals to right 
and left. Through these to the right would be seen 
the free garden of hardy flowera 

For the kitchen garden a space of two acres would 
serve a large country house with all that is usually 
grown within walls, but there should always be a good 
space outside for the rougher vegetables, as well as a 
roomy yard for compost, pits and frames, and rubbish. 

And here I wish to plead on behalf of the gardener 
that he should have aU reasonable comforts and con- 
veniences. Nothing is more frequent, even in good 
places, than to find the potting and tool sheds screwed 
away into some awkward comer, badly lighted, much 
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too small, and altogether ii^equate, and the pits and 
frames scattered about and difficult to get at. Nothing 
is more wasteful of time, labour, or temper. The 
working parts of a large garden form a compUcated 
organisation, and if the parts of the mechanism do not 
fit and work well, and are not properly eased and oiled, 
still more, if any are missing, there must be disastrous 
friction and damage and loss of power. In designing 
garden buildings, I always strongly urge in connection 
with the heating system a warmed potting shed and 
a comfortable messroom for the men, and over this 
a perfectly dry loft for drying and storing such matters 
as shading material, nets, mats, ropes, and sacks. If 
this can be warmed, so much the better. There must 
also be a convenient and quite frost-proof place for 
winter storing of vegetable roots and such plt^its as 
Dahlias, Cannas, and Gladiolus ; and also a well-lighted 
and warmed workshop for all the innumerable jobs put 
aside for wet weather, of which the chief will be re- 
painting and glazing of lights, repairing implements, 
and grinding and setting tools. This shop should 
have a carpenter's bench and screw, and a smith's 
anvil, and a proper assortment of tools. Such ar- 
rangements, well planned and thought out, will save 
much time and loss of produce, besides helping to 
make all the people employed more comfortable and 
happy. 

I think that a garden should never be large enough 
to be tiring, that if a large space has to be dealt 
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with, a great part had better be laid out in wood. 
Woodland is always charming and restful and en- 
duringly beautiful, and then there is an intermediate 
kind of woodland that should be made more of — ^wood- 
land of the orchard type. Why is the orchard put 
out of the way, as it generally is, in some remote 
region beyond the kitchen garden and stables? I 
should like the lawn, or the hardy flower garden, or 
both, to pass directly into it on one side, and to plant 
a space of several acres, not necessarily in the usual 
way, with orchard standards twenty-five feet apart in 
straight rows (though in many places the straight rows 
might be best), but to have groups and even groves 
of such things as Medlars and Quinces, Siberian and 
Chinese Crabs, Damsons, Prunes, Service trees, and 
Mountain Ash, besides Apples, Pears, and Cherries, 
in both standard and bush forms. Then alleys of 
Filbert and Cob-nut, and in the opener spaces tangles 
or brakes of the many beautiful bushy things allied to 
the Apple and Pliun tribe — Cydonia and Ptimmjls triloba 
and CratoegvA of many kinds (some of them are tall 
bushes or small trees with beautiful fruits); and the 
wild Blackthorn, which, though a plum, is so nearly 
related to pear that pears may be grafted on it. And 
then brakes of Blackberries, especially of the Parsley- 
leaved kind, so free of growth and so generous of 
fruit. How is it that this fine native plant is almost 
invariably sold in nurseries as an American bramble ? 
If ,1 am mistaken in this I should be glad to be 
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corrected, but I believe it to be only the cut-leaved 
variety of the native Bubvs ajffinis. 

I have tried the best of the American kinds, and 
with the exception of one year, when I had a few fine 
fruits from Eattatinny, they had been a failure, where- 
as invariably when people have told me that thdu: 
American Blackberries have fruited well, I have foimd 
them to be the Parsley-leaved. 

Some members of the large Rose-Apple-Plimi tribe 
grow to be large forest trees, and in my wUd orchard 
they would go in the farther parts. The Bird-cheny 
(PrumLS padus) grows into a tree of the largest siza 
A Moimtain Ash will sometimes have a trunk two 
feet in diameter, and a head of a size to suit The 
American kind, its near relation, but with larger leaves 
and still grander masses of berries, is a noble small 
tree; and the native white Beam should not be for- 
gotten, and choice places should be given to Amelanchier 
and the lovely double Japan Apple {Pyrm Malus flori" 
bunda). To give due space and effect to all these 
good things my orchard garden would run into a 
good many acres, but every year it would be growing 
into beauty and profit The grass should be l^t 
rough, and plentifully planted with Daffodils, and with 
Cowslips if the soil is strong. The grass would be 
mown and made into hay in June, and perhaps mown 
once more towards the end of September. Under 
the nut-trees would be Primroses and the garden kinds 
of wood Hyacinths and Dogtooth Violets and Lily of 
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the Valley, and perhaps Snowdrops, or any of ihe 
smaller bulbs that most coimnonded themselves to the 
taste of the master. 

Such an orchard garden, well-composed and beau- 
tifully grouped, always with that indispensable quality 
of good '' drawing," would not only be a source of un- 
ending pleasure to those who Uyed in the place, but a 
valuable lesson to all who saw it ; for it would show 
the value of the simple and sensible ways of using a 
certain class of related trees and bushes, and of using 
them with a deliberate intention of malcing the best of 
them, instead of the usual meaningless-nohow way of 
plantiog. This, in nine cases out of ten, means either 
ignorance or carelessness, the planter not caring enough 
about the matter to take die trouble to find out what 
is best to be done, and being quite satisfied with a 
mixed lot of shrubs, as offered in nursery sales, or with 
the choice of the nurseryman. I do not presume to 
condemn all mixed planting, only fitupid and ignorant 
mixed planting. It is not given to all people to take 
their pleasures alike; and I have in my mind four 
gardens, all of the highest interest, in which the plant- 
ing is all mixed; but then the mixtmre is of ad- 
mirable ingredients, collected and placed on account 
of individual merit, and a ramble round any one of 
these in company with its owner is a pleasure and a 
privilege that one cannot prize too highly. Where the 
garden is of such large extent that experimental plant- 
ing is made with a good number of one good thjn^ 
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at a time, even though there was no premeditated 
intention of plantiDg for beautiful effect, the fact of 
there being enough plants to fall into large groups, 
and to cover some extent of ground, produces numbers 
of excellent results. I remember being struck with 
this on several occasions when I have had the happi- 
ness of visiting Mr. G. F. Wilson's garden at Wisley, a 
garden which I take to be about the most instructive 
it is possible to see. In one part, where the foot of 
the hill joined the copse, there were hosts of lovely 
things planted on a succession of rather narrow banks. 
Almost unthinkingly I expressed the regret I felt that 
so much individual beauty should be there without 
an attempt to arrange it for good effect Mr. Wilson 
stopped, and looking at me straight with a kindly 
smile, said veiy quietly, ''That is your business, not 
mine." In spite of its being a garden whose first 
object is trial and experiment, it has left in my 
memory two pictures, among several lesser ones, of 
plant-beauty that will stay with me as long as I can 
remember anything, one an autumn and one a spring 
picture — the hedge of lioaa rugosa in full fruit, and a 
plantation of Primula derUieuUUa. The Primrose was 
on a bit of level ground, just at the outer and inner 
edges of the hazel copse. The plants were both 
grouped and thinly sprinkled, just as nature plants— 
possibly they grew directly there from seed. They 
were in superb and luxuriant beauty in the black 
peaty-looking half-boggy earth, the handsome leaves 
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of the brilliant colour and large size that told of per- 
fect health and vigour, and the large round heads of 
pure lilac flower carried on strong stalks that must 
have been fifteen inches high. I never saw it so 
happy and so beautiful. It is a plant I much admire, 
and I do the best I can for it on my dry hill; but 
the conditions of my garden do not allow of any 
approach to the success of the Wisley plants ; still I 
have treasured that lesson among many others I have 
brought away from that good garden, and never fail to 
advise some such treatment when I see the likely home 
for it in other places. 

Some of the most delightful of all gardens are the 
little strips in front of roadside cottages. They have 
a simple and tender charm that one may look for in 
vain in gardens of greater pretension. And the old 
garden flowers seem to know that there they are seen 
at their best ; for where else can one see such Wall- 
flowers, or Double Daisies, or White Rose bushes; 
such clustering masses of perennial Peas, or such well- 
kept flowery edgings of Pink, or Thrift, or London 
Pride? 

Among a good many calls for advice about laying 
out gardens, I remember an early one that was of 
special interest. It was the window-box of a factory 
lad in one of the great northern manufacturing towna 
He had advertised in a mechanical paper that he 
wanted a tiny garden, as full of interest as might be, 
in a window-box ; he knew nothing — would somebody 
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help him with advice ? So advice was sent and thie 
box prepared. If I remember rightly the size was 
three feet by ten inches. A little later the post 
brought him little plants of mossy and silvery saxi- 
frages, and a few small bulbs. Even some stones were 
sent, for it was to be a rock-garden, and there were to 
be two hiUs of different heights with rocky tops, and a 
longish valley with a sunny and a shady side. 

It was delightful to have the boy's letters, full of 
keen interest and eager questions, and only difficult to 
restrain him from killing his plants with kindness, in 
the way of liberal doses of artificial manure. The 
very smallness of the tiny garden made each of its 
small features the more precious. I could picture 
his feeling of delightful anticipation when he saw the 
first little bluish blade of the Snowdrop patch pierce 
its mossy carpet Would it, could it really grow into 
a real Snowdrop, with the modest, milk-white flower 
and the pretty green hearts on the outdde of the innw 
petals, and the clear green stripes within ? and would it 
really nod him a glad good-morning when he opened 
his window to greet it ? And those few blunt reddish 
homy-looking snouts just coming through the ground, 
would they really grow into the brilliant blue of the 
early Squill, that would be like a bit of midsummer 
sky among the grimy surroundings of the attic window, 
and under that grey, soot-laden northern sky? I 
thought with pleasure how he would watch them in 
spare minutes of the dinner-hour spent at home, and 
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think of them as he went forward and back to his 
work, and how the remembrance of the tender beauty 
of the fall-blown flower would make him glad, and lift 
up his heart while " minding his mule " in the busy 
restless milL 



CHAPTER XV 

BEGINNING AND LEARNING 

The ignorant questioner — Beginning at the end — ^An example 
Personal experience — Absence of outer help — Johnc^ ^ Flowera 
of the Field" — Collecting plants — ^Nurseries near London — 
Wheel-spokes as labels — Garden friends — Mr. Bobinscm's 
« English Flower-Garden" — Mr. Nicholson's '* Dictionary of 
Gardening'' — One main idea desirable — Pictorial treatment — 
Training in fine art — ^Adapting from Nature — Study of colour — 
Ignorant use of the word " artiBtic" 

Many people who love flowers and wish to do some 
practical gardening are at their wit's end to know what 
to do and how to begin. Like a person who is on 
skates for the first time, they feel that, what with the 
bright steel nmners, and the slippery surface, and the 
sense of helplessness, there are more ways of tmnbling 
about than of progressing safely in any one direction. 
And in gardening the beginner must feel this kind of 
perplexity and helplessness, and indeed there is a great 
deal to learn, only it is pleasant instead of perilous, 
and the many tiunbles by the way only teach and do 
not hurt The first few steps are perhaps the most 
difficult, and it is only when we know something of 
the subject and an eager beginner comes with questions 
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that one sees how very many are the things that want 
knowing. And the more ignorant the questioner, the 
more difficult it is to answer helpfully. When one 
knows, one cannot help presupposing some sort of 
knowledge on the part of the querist, and where this 
is absent the answer we can give is of no use. The 
ignorance, when fairly complete, is of such a nature 
that the questioner does not know what to ask, and 
the answer, even if it can be given, falls upon barren 
ground. I think in such cases it is better to try 
and teach one simple thing at a time, and not to 
attempt to answer a number of useless questions. It 
is disheartening when one has tried to give a careful 
answer to have it received with an Oh ! of boredom or 
disappointment, as much as to say. You can't expect 
me to take all that trouble ; and there is the still more 
unsatisfactory sort of applicant, who plies a string of 
questions and will not wait for the answers ! The real 
way is to try and learn a little from everybody and 
from every place. There is no royal road. It is no 
use asking me or any one else how to dig — I mean 
sitting indoors and asking it. Better go and watch a 
man digging, and then take a spade and try to do it, 
and go on trying till it comes, and you gain the knack 
that is to be learnt with all tools, of doubling the power 
and halving the effort; and meanwhile you will be 
learning other things, about your own arms and legs 
and back, and perhaps a little robin will come and 
give you moral support, and at the same time keep a 
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sharp look-out for any worms you may happen to turn 
up; and you will find out that there are all sorts of 
ways of learning, not only from people and books, but 
fix)m sheer trying. 

I remember years ago having to learn to use the 
blow-pipe, for soldering and other purposes connected 
with work in gold and silver. The difficult part of it 
is to keep up the stream of air through the pipe while 
you are breathing the air in ; it is easy enough when 
you only want a short blast of a few seconds, within 
the compass of one breath or one filling of the bellows 
(lungs), but often one has to go on blowing through 
several inspirations. It is a trick of muscular action. 
My master who taught me never could do it himself, 
but by much trying one day I caught the trick 

The grand way to learn, in gardening as in all things 
else, is to wish to learn, and to be determined to find 
out — not to think that any one person can wave a 
waud and give the power and knowledge. And there 
will be plenty of mistakes, and there must be, just as 
children must pass through the usual childish com- 
plaints. And some people make the mistake of trying 
to begin at the end, and of using recklessly what may 
want the utmost caution, such, for instance, as strong 
chemical manures. 

Some ladies asked me why their plant had died. 
They had got it from the very best place, and they 
were sure they had done their very best for it, and — 
there it was, dead. I asked what it was, and how 
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they had treated it. It was some ordinary border 
plant, whose identity I now forget ; they had made a 
nice hole with their new trowel, and for its sole benefit 
the} had bought a tin of Concentrated FertUiser. This 
they had emptied into the hole, put in the plant, and 
covered it up and given it lots of water, and — ^it had 
died! And yet these were the best and kindest of 
women, who would never have dreamed of feeding a 
new-bom infant on beefsteaks and raw brandy. But 
they learned their lesson well, and at once saw the 
sense when I pointed out that a plant with naked roots 
just taken out of the ground or a pot, removed from 
one feeding-place and not yet at home in another, or 
still more after a journey, with the roots only wrapped 
in a little damp moss and paper, had its feeding power 
suspended for a time, and was in the position of a 
helpless invalid. All that could be done for it then 
was a little bland nutriment of weak slops and careful 
nursLDg ; if the planting took place in the summer it 
would want shading and only very gentle watering, 
until firm root-hold was secured and root-appetite 
became active, and that in rich and well -prepared 
garden ground such as theirs strong artificial manure 
was in any case superfluous. 

When the earlier ignorances are overcome it be- 
comes much easier to help and advise, because there 
is more common ground to stand on. In my own 
case, from quite a small child, I had always seen 
gardening going on, though not of a very interestii^ 
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kind Nothing much was thought of but bedding 
plants, and there was a rather large space on each side 
of the house for these, one on gravel and one on turf. 
But I had inj own little garden in a nook beyond the 
shrubbery, with a seat shaded by a BoursauU degans 
Rose, which I thought then, and still think, one of the 
loveliest of its kind. But my first knowledge of garden 
plants came through wild ones. Some one gave me 
that excellent book, the Rev. C. A. Johns' " Flowers of 
the Field." For many years I had no one to advise 
me (I was still quite small) how to use the book, or 
how to get to know (though it stared me in the face) 
how the plants were in large related families, and I 
had not the sense to do it for myself, nor to learn the 
introductory botanical part, which would have saved 
much trouble afterwards; but when I brought home 
my flowers I would take them one by one and just 
turn over the pages till I came to the picture that 
looked something lika But in this way I got a know- 
ledge of individuals, and afterwards the idea of broad 
classification and relationship of genera to species may 
have come all the easier. I always think of that book 
as the most precious gift I ever received. I distinctly 
trace to its teaching my first firm steps in the path of 
plant knowledge, and the feeling of assured comfort I 
had afterwards in recognisiug the kinds when I came 
to collect garden plants; for at that time I had no 
other garden book, no means of access to botanic 
gardens or private collections, and no helpful adviser. 
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One copy of " Johns " I wore right out ; I have now 
two, of which one is in its second binding, and is 
always near me for reference. I need hardly say that 
this was long before the days of the ** English Flower- 
Garden," or its helpful predecessor, " Alpine Planta" 

By this time I was steadily collecting hardy garden 
plants wherever I could find them, mostly from cottage 
gardens. Many of them were still imknown to me by 
name, but as the collection increased I began to com- 
pare and discriminate, and of various kinds of one plant 
to throw out the worse and retain the better, and to 
train myself to see what made a good garden plants 
and about then began to grow the large yellow and 
white bunch Primroses, whose history is in another 
chapter. And then I learnt that there were such 
places (though then but few) as nurseries, where such 
plants as I had been collecting in the cottage gardens, 
and even better, were grown. And I went to Osborne's 
at Fulham (now all built over), and there saw the 
original tree of the fine Ilex known as the Fulham 
Oak, and several spring-flowering bulbs I had never 
seen before, and what I felt sure were numbers of 
desirable summer-flowering plants, but not then m 
bloom. Soon after this I began to learn something- 
about Da^odils, and enjoyed much kind help from 
Mr. Barr, visiting his nursery (then at Tooting) several 
times, and sometimes combining a visit to Parker's 
nursery just over the way, a perfect paradise of good 
hardy plants. I shall never forget my first sight herd 
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of the Cape Pondweed (Aponogeton disUiehyan) in full 
£ower and great vigour in the dipping tanks, and oyer- 
flowing from them into the ditches. 

Also I was delighted to see the use as labels of old 
wheel-spokes. I could not help feeling that if one 
had been a spoke of a oab-wheel, and had passed 
all one's working life in being whirled and clattered 
over London pavements, defiled with street mud, how 
pleasant a way to end one's days was this; to have 
one's felloe end pointed and dipped in nice wholesome 
xot-resisting gas-tar and thrust into the quiet cool 
earth, and one's nave end smoothed and painted and 
inscribed with some such soothing legend as Tinea 
"minor or DiavUhus fragrans ! 

Later I made acquaintance with several of the 
leading amateur and professional gardeners, and with 
Mr. Robinson, and to their good comradeship and 
Idndly willingness to let me ''pick their brains" I 
owe a great advance in garden lore. Moreover, what 
began by the drawing together of a common interest 
has grown into a still greater benefit, for several 
■acquaintances so made have ripened into steady and 
much-valued friendships. It has been a great interest 
to me to have had the privilege of watching the 
gradual growth, through its several editions, of Mr. 
Robinson's "English Flower-Garden," the one best 
and most helpfiil book of all for those who want to 
Iluow about hardy flowers; offering as it does in the 
<}learest and easiest way a knowledge of the garden- 
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treasures of the temperate world. No one who has 
not had occasional glimpses behind the scenes can 
know how much labour and thought such a book 
represents, to say nothing of research and practical 
experiment, and of the trouble and great expense of 
producing the large amount of pictorial illustration. 
Another book, though on quite different lines, that 
I find most useful is Mr. Nicholson's ''Illustrated 
Dictionary of Gardening," in eight handy volumes. 
It covers much the same groimd as the useful old 
Johnson's ''Gardener's Dictionary," but is much more 
complete and comprehensive, and is copiously illus- 
trated with excellent wood-cuts. It is the work of 
a careful and learned botanist, treatu^ of all plants 
desirable for cultivation from all climates, and teaching 
all branches of practical horticulture and such useful 
matters as means of dealing with insect pests. The 
old " Johnson " is still a capital book in one volume ; 
mine is rather out of date, being the edition of 1875, 
but it has been lately revised and improved. It would 
be delightful to possess, or to have easy access to, a 
good botanical library ; still, for all the purposes of the 
average garden lover, these books will suffice. 

I think it is desirable, when a certain degree of 
knowledge of plants and facility of dealing with them 
has been acquired, to get hold of a clear idea of what 
one most wishes to do. The scope of the subject is 
so wide, and there are so many ways to choose from, 
that having one general idea helps one to concentrate 
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thought and effort that would otherwise be wasted by 
being diluted and dribbled through too many probable 
channels of waste. 

Ever since it came to me to feel some little grasp 
of knowledge of means and methods, I have found 
that my greatest pleasure, both in garden and wood- 
land, has been in the enjoyment of beauty of a pictorial 
kind. Whether the picture be large as of a whole land- 
scape, or of lesser extent as in some fine single group 
or effect, or within the space of only a few inches 
as may be seen in some happily-disposed planting of 
Alpines, the intention is always the same ; or whether 
it is the grouping of trees in the wood by the removal 
of those whose lines are not wanted in the picture, 
or in the lajring out of broad grassy ways in woody 
places, or by ever so slight a turn or change of direction 
in a wood path, or in the alteration of some arrange- 
ment of reUted groups, for form or for massing of light 
and shade, or for any of the many local conditions 
that guide one towards forming a decision, the in- 
tention is still always the same — to try and make a 
beautiful garden-picture. And little as I can as yet 
boast of being able to show anything like the number 
of these I could wish, yet during the flower-year there 
is generally something that at least in part answers 
to the effort. 

I do not presume to urge the acceptance of my 
own particular form of pleasure in a garden on those 
to whom, from different temperament or manner of 
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education; it would be unwelcome ; I only speak of what 
I feeL and to a certain degree understand ; but I had 
the advantage in earlier life of some amount of training 
in appreciation of the fine arts, and this, working upon 
an, inborn feeling of reverent devotion to things of 
the highest beauty in the works of God, has helped 
me to an imderstanding of their divinely-inspired in- 
terpretations by the noblest minds of men, into those 
other forms that we know as works of fine art. 

And so it comes about that those of us who feel 
and imderstand in this way do not exactly attempt to 
imitate Nature in our gardens, but try to become well 
acquainted with her moods and ways, and then dis- 
criminate in our borrowing, and so interpret her 
methods as best we may to the making of our garden- 
pictures. 

I have always had great delight in the study of 
colour, as the word is imderstood by artists, which 
again is not a positive matter, but one of relation and 
proportion. And when one hears the common chatter 
about "artistic colours," one receives an impleasant 
impression about the education and good taste of the 
speaker ; and one is reminded of an old saying which 
treats of the unwisdom of rushing in ''where angels 
fear to tread," and of regret that a good word should 
be degraded by misuse. It may be safely said that 
no colour can be called artistic in itself; for, in the 
first place, it is bad English, and in the second, it is 
nonsense. Even if the first objection were waived. 
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and the second condoned, it could only be used in a 
secondary sense, as signifying something that is useful 
and suiteblo and right in its place. In this limited 
sense the scarlet of the soldier's coat, and of the pillar- 
box and mail-cart, and the bright colours of flags, or 
of the port and starboard lights of ships, might be 
said to be just so far ''artistic" (again if grammar 
would allow), as they are right and good in their 
places. But then those who use the word in the usual 
ignorant-random way have not even this simple con- 
ception of its meaning. Those who know nothing 
about colour in the more refined sense (and like a 
knowledge of everything else it wants learning) get no 
farther than to enjoy it only when most crude and 
garish — when, as George Herbert says, it "bids the 
rash gazer wipe his eye," or when there is some violent 
opposition of complementary colour — ^forgetting, or not 
knowing, that though in detail the objects brought 
together may make each other appear brighter, yet 
in the mass, and especially when mixed up, the one 
actually neutralises the other. And they have no idea 
of using the colour of flowers as precious jewels in a 
setting of quiet environment, or of suiting the colour 
of flowering groups to that of the neighbouring foliage, 
thereby enhancing the value of both, or of massing 
related or harmonious colourings so as to lead up to 
the most powerful and brilliant effects; and yet all 
these are just the ways of employing colour to the best 
advantage. 
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But the most frequent fault, whether in composi- 
tion or in colour, is the attempt to crowd too 
much into the picture; the simpler effect obtained 
by means of temperate and wise restraint is always 
the more telling. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE FLOWER-BOEDEE AND PERGOLA 

The flower-border — The wall and its occupants — Choisya temata-^ 
Nandina — Canon Ellacombe's garden — Treatment of colour- 
masses — Arrangement of plants in the border — ^Dahlias and 
Cannas — Covering bare places — ^The pergola — How made — 
Suitable climbers — Arbours of trained Planes — Qaiden houses. 

I HAVE a rather large " mixed border of hardy flowers." 
It is not quite so hopelessly mixed as one generally 
sees, and the flowers are not all hardy ; but as it is a 
thing everybody rightly expects, and as I have been 
for a good many years trying to puzzle out its wants 
and ways, I will try and describe my own and its sur- 
roundings. 

There is a sandstone wall of pleasant colour at the 
back, nearly eleven feet high. This wall is an impor- 
tant feature in the garden, as it is the dividing line 
between the pleasure garden and the working garden ; 
also, it shelters the pleasure garden from the sweeping 
blasts of wind from the north-west, to which my ground 
is much exposed, as it is all on a gentle slope, going 
downward towards the north. At the foot of the wall 
is a narrow border three feet six inches wide, and then 
a narrow alley; not a made path, but just a way to go 
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along for tending the wall shrubs, and for getting at 
the back of the border. This little alley does not 
show from the front. Then the main border, fourteen 
feet wide and two hundred feet long. About three- 
quarters of the way along, a path cuts through the 
border, and passes by an arched gateway in the wall 
to the Pseony garden and the working garden beyond. 
Just here I thought it would be well to mound up the 
border a little, and plant with groups of Yuccas, so 
that at all times of the year there should be something 
to make a handsome full-stop to the sections of the 
border, and to glorify the doorway. The two extreme 
ends of the border are treated in the same way with 
Yuccas on rather lesser moimds, only leaving space 
beyond them for the entrance to the little alley at the 
back. 

The wall and border face two points to the east of 
south, or, as a sailor would say, south south-east; half- 
way between south and south-east. In front of the 
border runs a path seven feet wide, and where the 
border stops at the eastern end it still runs on another 
sixty feet, under the pergola, to the open end of a 
summer-house. The wall at its western end returns 
forward, square with its length, and hides out green- 
houses, sheds, and garden yard. The path in front of 
the border passes through an arch into this yard, but 
there is po view into the yard, as it is blocked by some 
Yews planted in a quarter-circle. 

Though wall-space is always precious, I thought it 
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better to block out this shorter piece of return wall on. 
the garden side with a hedge of Yews. They are now 
nearly the height of the wall, and will be allowed to 
grow a little higher, and will eventually be cut into an 
arch over the arch in the wall I wanted the sombre 
duskiness of the Tews as a rich, quiet background for 
the brightness of the flowers, though they are rather dis- 
appointing in May and June, when their young shoots 
are of a bright and lively green. At the eastern end of 
the border there is no return wall, but another plant- 
ing of Yews equal to the depth of the border. Notched 
into them is a stone seat about ten feet long ; as they 
grow they will be cHpped so as to make an arching 
hood over the seat. 

The wall is covered with climbers, or with non- 
climbing shrubs treated as wall-plants. They do not 
all want the wall for warmth or protection, but are 
there because I want them there; because, thinking 
over what things would look best and give me the 
greatest pleasure, these came among them. All the 
same, the larger nmnber of the plants on the wall do 
want it, and would not do without it. At the western 
end, the only part which is in shade for the greater 
part of the day, is a Oarrya elliptica. So many of my 
garden Mends like a quiet journey along the wall to 
see what is there, that I propose to do the like by my 
reader ; so first for the wall, and then for the border. 
Beyond the Garrya, in the extreme angle, is a Clematis 
numtana. When the Oarrya is more grown there will 
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not be mucli room left for the Clematis, but then it 
will have become bare below, and can ramble oyer the 
wall on the north side, and, in any case, it is a plant 
with a not very long lifetime, and will be nearly or 
quite worn out before its root-space is reached or 
wanted by its neighbours. Next on the wall is the 
beautiful Rose Acacia (Bobinia hispida). It is perfectly 
hardy, but the wood is so brittle that it breaks off 
short with the slightest weight of wind or snow or 
rain. I never could understand why a hardy shrub 
was created so brittle, or how it behaves in its native 
place. I look in my "Nicholson,'* and see that it 
comes from North America. Now, North America 
is a large place, and there may be in it favoured 
spots where there is no snow, and only the very 
gentlest rain, and so well sheltered that the wind. only 
blows in faintest breaths ; and to judge by its behaviour 
in our gardens, all these conditions are necessary for 
its well-being. This troublesome quality of brittleness 
no doubt accounts for its being so seldom seen in 
gardens. I began to think it hopeless when, after 
three plantings in the open, it was again wrecked, but 
at last had the happy idea of training it on a wall. 
Even there, though it is looked over and tied in twice 
a year, a branch or two often gets broken. But I 
do not regret having given it the space, as the wall 
could hardly have had a better ornament, so beautiful 
are its rosy flower-clusters and pale-green leaves. As 
it inclines to be leggy below, I have trained a Crimson 
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Rambler Rose over the lower part, tying it in to any 
bare places in the Bdbinia. 

Next along the wall is Sdanum eriapum, much to be 
recommended in our southern counties. It covers a 
good space of wall, and eveiy year shoots up some feet 
above it ; indeed it is such a lively grower that it has 
to endure a severe yearly pruning. Every season it is 
smothered with its pretty clusters of potato-shaped 
bloom of a good bluish-lilac coloiu:. After these I 
wanted some soUd-looking dark eTergreens. so there is 
a Loquat, with its splendid foliage equalling that of 
Magnolia grandiflora, and then Black Laurustinus, Bay, 
and Japan Privet; and from among this dark-leaved 
company shoots up the tender green of a Banksian 
Rose, grown from seed of the single kind, the gift of 
my kind friend Conmiendatore Hanbuiy, whose world- 
famed garden of La Mortola,uear Yentimiglia, probably 
contains the most remarkable collection of plants and 
shrubs that have ever been brought together by one 
man. This Rose has made good growth, and a first few 
flowers last year — seedling Roses are slow to bloom — 
lead me to expect a good show next season. 

In the narrow border at the foot of the wall is a 
bush of Baphiolepis ovata, always to me an interesting 
shrub, with its thick, roundish, leathery leaves and 
white flower-clusters, also bushes of Rosemary, some 
just filling the border, and some trained up the waU. 
Our Tudor ancestors were fond of Rosemary-covered 
walls, and I have seen old bushes quite ten feet high 
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on the garden walls of Italian monasteries. Among 
the Rosemaries I always like, if possible, to '' tickle in " 
a China Rose or two, the tender pink of the Rose seems 
to go so well with the dark but dull-surfaced Rosemary. 
Then still in the wall-border comes a long straggling 
mass of that very pretty and interesting herbaceous 
Clematis, (7. davidiana. The colour of its flower 
alwajTs delights me ; it is of an imusual kind of greyish- 
blue, of very tender and lovely quality. It does well in 
this warm border, growing about three feet high. Then 
on the wall come Fyrtis Maulei and Chimonanthus^ 
Claret- Vine, and the large-flowered Ceanothtu Oloire de 
Versailles, hardy Fuchsia, and Magnolia soviangiana, 
ending with a big bush of Choisya temata, and rambling 
above it a very fine kind of Bignonia grandiflora. 

Then comes the archway, flanked by thick buttresses. 
A Choisya was planted just beyond each of these, but 
it has grown wide and high, spreading across the face 
of the buttress on each side, and considerably invading 
the pathway. There is no better shrub here than this 
delightful Mexican plant ; its long whippy roots ramble 
through our light soil with every sign of enjoyment ; 
it always looks clean and healthy and well dressed, and 
as for its lovely and deliciously sweet flowers, we cut 
them by the bushel, and almost by the faggot, and the 
bushes scarcely look any the emptier. 

Beyond the archway comes the shorter length of 
wall and border. For convenience I planted all 
slightly tender things together on this bit of wall and 
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border; then we make one job of covering the whole 
with fir-boughs for protection in winter. On the wall 
are Piptanthvs nepalensiSj Cistus eyprius, Edwardda granr 
dijlora, and another Loquat» and in the border a num- 
ber of Hydrangeas, Clerodendnm foetidumj Orinvm^, and 
Nandina domedica, the Chinese so-called sacred Bamboo. 
It is not a Bamboo at all, but allied to Berberis; the 
Chinese plant it for good luck near their houses. If 
it is as lucky as it is pretty, it ought to do one good ! 
I first made acquaintance with this beautiful plant in 
Canon Ellacombe's most interesting garden at Bitten, in 
Gloucestershire, where it struck me as one of the most 
beautiful growing things I had ever seen; the beauty 
being mostly m the form and colouring of the leaves. 
It is not perhaps a plant for everybody, and barely 
hardy ; it seems slow to get hold, and its full beauty 
only shows when it is well established, and throws up its 
wonderfiilly-coloured leaves on tall bamboo-like stalks. 
There is nothing much more dijficult to do in out- 
door gardening than to plant a mixed border well, and 
to keep it in beauty throughout the summer. Eveiy 
year, as I gain more experience, and, I hope, more 
power of critical judgment, I find myself tending 
towards broader and simpler effects, both of grouping 
and colour. I do not know whether it is by individual 
preference, or in obedience to some colour-law that I can 
instinctively feel but cannot pretend even to understand, 
and much less to explain, but in practice I always find 
more satisfaction and facility in treating the warm 
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colours (reds and yellows) in graduated harmonies, 
culminating into gorgeousness, and the cool ones in 
contrasts ; especially in the case of Uue, which I like 
to use either in distinct but not garish contrasts, as 
of full blue with pale yellow, or in separate cloud-like 
harmonies, as of lilac and pale purple with grey foliage. 
I am never so much inclined to treat the blues, purples, 
and lilacs in associated gradations as the reds and 
yellows. Purples and lilacs I can put together, but 
not these with blues ; and the pure blues always seem 
to demand peculiar and very careful treatment. 

The western end of the flower-border begins with 
the low bank of Yuccas, then there are some rather 
large masses of important grey and glaucous foliage 
and pale and full pink flower. The foliage is mostly 
of the Globe Artichoke, and nearer the front of Arte^ 
misia and Cineraria maritima. Among this, pink 
Canterbury Bell, Hollyhock, Phlox, Gladiolus, and 
Japan Anemone, all in pink colourings, will follow one 
another in due succession. Then come some groups 
of plants bearing whitish and very pale flowers, Po2y- 
gonum campadum, Aoonitum lycodanum, Double Meadow- 
sweet, and other SpirsBas, and then the colour passes to 
pale yellow of Mulleins, and with them the palest blue 
Delphiniums. Towards the front is a wide planting 
of Iris pallida dalnuitica, its handsome bluish foliage 
showing as outstanding and yet related masses with 
regard to the first large group of pale foliage. Then 
comes the pale-yellow Iris Jlavescens, and meanwhile 
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the group of Delphinium deepens into those of a fuller 
blue colour, though none of the darkest are hera Then 
more pale yellow of Mullem, Thalictrum, and Paris 
Daisy, and so the coloiur passes to stronger yellows. 
These change into orange, and from that to brightest 
scarlet and crimson, coming to the fullest strength in 
the Oriental Poppies of the earlier year, and later in 
Lychnis, Gladiolus, Scarlet Dahlia, and Tritoma. The 
colour-scheme then passes again through orange and 
yellow to the paler yellows, and so again to blue and 
warm white, where it meets one of the clumps of Yuccas 
flanking the path that divides this longer part of the 
border from the much shorter piece beyond. This 
simple procession of colomr arrangement has occupied 
a space of a himdred and sixty feet, and the border is 
all the better for it 

The short length of border beyond the gateway has 
again Yuccas and important pale foliage, and a pre- 
ponderance of pink bloom, Hydrangea for the most 
part; but there are a few tall Mulleins, whose pale- 
yellow flowers group well with the ivory of the Yucca 
spikes and the clear pink of the tall Hollyhocks. These 
all show up well over the masses of grey and glaucous 
folii^, and against the rich darkness of dusky Yew. 

Dahlias and Cannas have their places in the mixed 
border. When it is being dismantled in the late 
autumn all bare places are well dug and enriched, so 
that when it comes to fiUing-up time, at the end of 
May, I know that every spare bit of space is ready. 
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and at the time of preparation I mark places for 
special Dahlias, according to colour, and for groups of 
the tall Cannas where I want grand foliage. 

There are certain classes of plants that are quite 
indispensable, but that leave a bare or shabby-looking 
place when their bloom is over. How to cover these 
places is one of the problems that have to be solved. 
The worst offender is Oriental Poppy; it becomes 
unsightly soon after blooming, and is quite gone by 
midsummer. I therefore plant OypsophUa paniculata 
between and behind the Poppy groups, and by July 
there is a dehcate cloud of bloom instead of large bare 
patchea Eryngivm di/verianum has turned brown by 
the beginning of July, but aroimd the group somo 
Dahlias have been planted, that will be gradually 
trained down over the space of the departed Sea-Holly,, 
and other Dahlias are used in the same way to mask 
various weak places. 

There is a perennial Sunflower, with tall black 
stems, and pale-yellow flowers quite at the top, an old 
garden sort, but not very good as usually grown ; this 
I find of great value to train down, when it throws up 
a short flowering stem from each joint, and becomes a 
spreading sheet of bloom. 

One would rather not have to resort to these ar- 
tifices of sticking and training ; but if a certain effect 
is wanted, all such means are lawful, provided that 
nothing looks stiff or strained or unsightly ; and it ia 

pleasant to exercise ingenuity and to invent ways to 

o 
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meet the needs of any case that may arise. But 
everything else, in good gardening it must be done 
just right, and the artist-gardener finds that hardly 
the placing of a single plant can be deputed to any 
other hand than his own ; for though, when it is done, 
it looks quite simple and easy, he must paint his own 
picture himself — no one can paint it for him. 

I have no dogmatic views about having in the 
so-called hardy flower-border none but hardy flowers. 
All flowers are welcome that are right in colour, and 
that make a brave show where a brave show is wanted. 
It is of more importance that the border should be 
handsome than that all its occupants should be hardy. 
Therefore I prepare a certain useful lot of half-hardy 
Annuals, and a few of what have come to be called 
bedding-plants. I like to vary them a little from year 
to year, because in no one season can I get in all the 
good flowers that I should like to grow ; and I think 
it better to leave out some one year and have them 
the next, than to crowd any up, or to find I have 
plants to put out and no space to put them in. But 
I nearly always grow these half-hardy annuals ; orange 
African Marigold, French Marigold, sulphur Sunflower, 
orange and scarlet tall Zinnia, Nasturtiums, both 
dwarf and trailing, Ntcotiana affi/rm^ Maize, and Salpi- 
glossis. Then Stocks and China Asters. The Stocks 
are always the large white and flesh-coloured summer 
kinds, and the Asters, the White Comet, and one of 
the blood-red or so-called scarlet sorts. 
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Then I have yellow Paris Daisies, Salvia pcUens, 
Heliotrope, Calceolaria amplexicatUis, Geraniums, scarlet 
and salmon-coloured and ivy-leaved kinds, the best of 
these bemg the pink Madame Crousse. 

The front edges of the border are also treated in 
rather a large way. At the shadier end there is first 
a long straggling bordering patch of Anemone sylvestris. 
When it is once above groimd the foliage remains 
good till autumn, while its soft white flower comes 
right with the colour of the flowers behind. Then 
comes a long and large patch of the larger kind of 
Megossea cordifolia, several yards in length, and running 
back here and there among taller plants. I am never 
tired of admiring the fine solid foliage of this family 
of plants^^Sng, as it does, in ^uty both winter 
and summer, and taking on a splendid winter colour- 
ing of warm red bronze. It is true that the flowers of 
the two best-known kinds, M. eordifolia and M. crassi- 
/dia, are coarse-looking blooms of a strong and rank 
quality of pink colour, but the persistent beauty of 
the leaves more than compensates ; and in the rather 
tenderer kind, Jf. ligtdata and its varieties, the colour 
of the flower is delightful, of a delicate good pink, 
with almost scarlet stalks. - There is nothing flimsy or 
temporary-looking about the Megaseas, but rather a sort 
of grave and monumental look that specially fits them 
for association with masonry, or for any place where a 
solid-looking edging or full-stop is wanted. To go 
back to those in the edge of the border : if the edging 
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threatens to look too dark and hard, I plant among 
or just behind the plants that compose it, pink or 
soarlet Ivy Geraniimi or trailing Nasturtimn, accord- 
ing to the colour demanded by the neighbouring group. 
Heuuhtra Richarchoni is another good front-edge plant ; 
and when we come to the blue and pale-yellow group 
there is a planting of Funkia gramdiflora, whose fresh- 
looking pale -green leaves are delightful with the 
brilliant light yellow of Calceolaria ampUxicatUis^ and 
the farther-back planting of pale-blue Delphinium, 
Mullein, and sulphur Sunflower ; while the same colour 
of foliage is repeated in the fresh green of the Indian 
Com. Small spaces occur here and there along the 
extreme front edge, and here are planted little jewels 
of colour, of blue Lobelia, or dwarf Nasturtium, or 
anything of the colour that the place demands. 

The whole thing soimds much more elaborate than 
it really is ; the trained eye sees what is wanted, and 
the trained hand does it, both by an acquired instinct. 
It is painting a picture with living plants. 

I much enjoy the pergola at the end of the sunny 
path. It is pleasant whUe walking in full sunshine, 
and when that sunny place feels just a little too hot, 
to look into its cool depth, and to know that one has 
only to go a few steps farther to be in shade, and to 
enjoy that little air of wind that the moving summer 
clouds say is not far off, and is only unfelt just here 
because it is stopped by the wall. It seems wonderfully 
dark at first, this gallery of cool greenery, passing into 
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it with one's eyes full of light and colour, and the 
open-sided summer-house at the end looks like a black 
cavern ; but on going into it, and sitting down on one 
of its broad, low benches, one finds that it is a pleasant 
subdued hght, just right to read by. 

The pergola has two openings out of it on the 
right, and one on the left. The first way out on the 
right is straight into the nut-walk, which leads up to 
very near the house. The second goes up two or 
three low, broad steps made of natural sandstone flags, 
between groups of Ferns, into the Michaelmas Daisy 
garden. The opening on the left leads into a quiet 
space of grass the width of the flower and wall border 
(twenty feet), having only some peat-beds planted with 
Ealmia. This is backed by a Yew hedge in continua- 
tion of the main waU. and it wiU soon grow into a 
cool, quiet bit of garden, seeming to belong to the 
pergola. Now, standing midway in the length of the 
covered walk, with the eye rested and refreshed by the 
leafy half-light, on turning round again towards the 
border it shows as a brilliant picture through the 
bowery framing, and the value of the simple method 
of using the colours is seen to fiill advantage. 

I do not like a mean pergola, made of stuff as thin 
as hop-poles. If means or materials do not admit of 
having anything better, it is far better to use these in 
some other simple way, of which there are many to 
choose from — such as uprights at even intervals, braced 
together with a continuous rail at about four feet from 
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the ground, and another rail just clear of the ground, 
and some simple trellis of the smaller stufiF between 
these two rails. This is always pretty at the back of 
a flower-border in any modest garden* But a pergola 
should be more seriously treated, and the piers at any 
rate should be of something rather large — either oak 
stems ten inches thick, or, better still, of fourteen-inch 
brickwork painted with lime-wash to a quiet stone- 
colour. In Italy the piers are often of rubble masonry, 
either round or square in section, coated with very 
coarse plaster, and lime^washed white. For a pergola 
of moderate size the piers should stand in pairs across 
the path, with eight feet clear between. Ten feet from 
pier to pier along the path is a good proportion, or 
anything from eight to ten feet, and they should stand 
seven feet two inches out of the ground. Each pair 
should be tied across the top with a strong beam of 
oak, either of the natural shape, or roughly adzed on 
the four faces ; but in any case, the ends of the beams, 
where they rest on the top of the piers, should be 
adzed flat to give them a firm seat. If the beams are 
slightly curved or cambered, as most trunks of oak 
are, so much the better, but they must always be 
placed camber side up. The pieces that run along 
the top, with the length of the path, may be of any 
branching tops of oak, or of larch poles. These can 
easily be replaced as they decay ; but the replacing of 
a beam is a more difficult matter, so that it is well to 
let them be fairly durable from the beginning. 
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The climbers I find best for covering the pergola 
are Vines, Jasmine, Aristolochia, Virginia Creeper, and 
Wistaria. Roses are about the worst, for they soon 
run up leggy, and only flower at the top out of sight. 

A sensible arrangement, allied to the pergola, and 
frequent in Germany and Switzerland, is made by 
planting yoimg Planes, pollarding them at about eight 
feet from the groimd, and training down the young 
growths horizontally till they have covered the desired 
roof-space. 

There is much to be done in our better-class gar- 
dens in the way of pretty small structures thoroughly 
well-designed and built. Many a large lawn used every 
afternoon in summer as a family playground and place 
to receive visitors would have its comfort and useful- 
ness greatly increased by a pretty garden-house, instead 
of the usual hot and ugly, crampy and uncomfortable 
tent. But it should be thoroughly well designed to 
suit the house and garden. A pigeon-cote would come 
well in the upper part, and the face or faces open to 
the lawn might be closed in winter with movable 
shutters, when it would make a useful store-place for 
garden seats and much else. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE PRIMROSE GARDEN 

It must be some five-and-twenty years ago that I 
began to work at what I may now call my own strain 
of Primroses, improving it a little every year by careful 
selection of the best for seed. The parents of the 
strain were a named kind, called Gk)lden Plover, and 
a white one, without name, that I found in a cottage 
garden. I had also a dozen plants about eight or nine 
years ago from a strong strain of Mr. Anthony Waterer's 
that was running on nearly the same lines; but a 
year later, when I had flowered them side by side, 1 
liked my own one rather the best, and Mr. Waterer, 
seeing them soon after, approved of them so much 
that he took some to work with his own. I hold Mr. 
Waterer's strain in great admiration, and, though I 
tried for a good many years, never could come near 
him in red colourings. But as my own taste favoured 
the delicately-shaded flowers, and the ones most liked 
in the nursery seemed to be those with strongly con- 
trasting eye, it is likely that the two strains may h% 
working still farther apart 

They are, broadly speaking, white and yellow 
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yarieties of the strong bunch-flowered or Polyanthus 
kind, but they vary in detail so much, in form, colour, 
habit, arrangement, and size of eye and shape of edge, 
that one year thinking it might be useful to classify 
them I tried to do so, but gave it up after writing out 
the characters of sixty classes ! Their possible varia- 
tion seems endless. Every year among the seedlings 
there appear a number of charming flowers with some 
new development of size, or colour of flower, or beauty 
of foliage, and yet all within the narrow bounds of — 
white and yellow Primroses. 

Their time of flowering is much later than that of 
the true or single-stalked Primrose. They come into 
bloom early in April, though a certain number of 
poorly-developed flowers generally come much earlier, 
and they are at their best in the last two weeks of 
April and the first days of May. When the bloom 
wanes, and is nearly overtopped by the leaves, the 
time has come that I find best for dividing and re- 
planting. The plants then seem willing to divide, 
some almost falling apart in one's hands, and the new 
roots may be seen just beginning to form at the base 
of the crown. The plants are at the same time 
relieved of the crowded mass of flower-stem, and, 
therefore, of the exhausting effort of forming seed, a 
severe drain on their strength. A certain number will 
not have made more than one strong crown, and a few 
single-crown plants have not flowered ; these, of course, 
do not divide. During the flowering time I keep a 
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good look-out for those that I judge to be the most 
beautiful and desirable, and mark them for seed. 
These are also taken up, but are kept apart, the flower 
stems reduced to one or two of the most promising, 
and they are then planted in a separate place — some 
cool nursery comer. I find that the lifting and re- 
planting m no way checks the growth or weU-being of 
the seed-pods. 

I remember some years ago a warm discussion in 
the gardening papers about the right time to sow the 
seed. Some gardeners of high standing were strongly 
for sowing it as soon as ripe, while others equally 
trustworthy advised holding it over till March. I have 
tried both ways, and have satisfied myself that it is 
a matter for experiment and decision in individual 
gardens. As nearly as I can make out, it is well in 
heavy soils to sow when ripe, and in light ones to wait 
till March. In some heavy soils Primroses stand well 
for two years without division ; whereas in light ones, 
such as mine, they take up the food within reach in 
a much shorter time, so that by the second year the 
plant has become a crowded mass of weak crowns that 
only throw up poor flowers, and are by then so much 
exhausted that they are not worth dividing afterwards. 
In my own case, having tried both ways, I find the 
March sown ones much the best. 

The seed is sown in boxes in cold frames, and 
pricked out again into boxes when large enough to 
handle. The seedlings are planted out in June, when 
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they seem to go on without any check whatever, and 
are just right for blooming next spring. 

The Primrose garden is in a place by itself — a 
clearing half shaded by Oak, Chestnut, and HazeL I 
always think of the Hazel as a kind nurse to Prim- 
roses ; in the copses they generally grow together, and 
the finest Primrose plants are often nestled close in to 
the base of the nut-stool. Three paths run through 
the Primrose garden, mere narrow tracks between the 
beds, converging at both ends, something like the lines 
of longitude on a globe, the ground widening in the 
middle where there are two good-sized Oaks, and 
coming to a blunt point at each end, the only other 
planting near it being two other long-shaped strips of 
lily of the Valley. 

Every year, before replanting, the Primrose groimd 
is dug over and well manured. All day for two days 
I sit on a low stool dividing the plants; a certain 
degree of facility and expertness has come of long 
practice. The '' rubber " for frequent knife-sharpening 
is in a pail of water by my side; the lusciously 
fragrant heap of refuse leaf and flower-stem and old 
stocky root rises in front of me, changing its shape 
from a heap to a ridge, as when it comes to a certain 
height and bulk I back and back away from it A 
boy feeds me with armfuls of newly-dug-up plants, 
two men are digging-in the cooling cow-dung at the 
farther end. and another carries away the divided 
plants tray by tray, and carefully replants them. The 
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still air, with only the very gentlest south-westerly 
breath in it, brings up the mighty boom of the great 
ship guns from the old seaport, thirty miles away, 
and the pheasants answer to the sound as they do to 
thunder. The early simmier air is of a perfect tem- 
perature, the soft coo of the wood-dove comes down 
from the near wood, the nightingale sings almost over- 
head, but — either human happiness may never be quite 
complete, or else one is not philosophic enough to 
contemn life's lesser evils, for — oh, the midges ! 



CHAPTER XVIII 

COLOURS OF FLOWERS 

I AM always surprised at the vague, not to say reckless, 
fashion in which garden folk set to work to describe 
the colours of flowers, and at the way in which quite 
wrong colours are attributed to them. It is done in 
perfect good faith, and without the least consciousness 
of describing wrongly. In many cases it appears to 
be because the names of certain substances have been 
used conventionally or poetically to convey the idea of 
certain colours. And some of these errors are so old 
that they have acquired a kind of respectability, and 
are in a way accepted without challenge. When they 
are used about familiar flowers it does not occur to one 
to detect them, because one knows the flower and its 
true colour ; but when the same old error is used in 
the description of a new flower, it is distinctly mislead- 
ing. For instance, when we hear of golden butter- 
cups, we know that it means bright-yellow buttercups ; 
but in the case of a new flower, or one not generally 
known, surely it is better and more accurate to say 
bright yellow at once. Nothing is more frequent in 
plant catalogues than ''bright golden yellow," when 
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bright yellow is meant. Gold is not bright yellow. I 
find that a gold piece laid on a gravel path, or against 
a sandy bank, nearly matches it in colour; and I 
cannot think of any flower that matches or even 
approaches the true colour of gold, though something 
near it may be seen in the pollen-covered anthers of 
many flowers. A match for gold may more nearly be 
found among dying beech leaves, and some dark 
colours of straw or dry grass bents, but none of these 
when they match the gold are bright yellow. In 
literature it is quite another matter ; when the poet or 
imaginative writer says, " a field of golden buttercups^" 
or "a golden sunset," he is quite right, because he 
appeals to our artistic perception, and in such case 
only uses the word as an image of something that is 
rich and sumptuous and glowing. 

The same irrelevance of comparison seems to run 
through all the colours. Flowers of a full, bright-blue 
colour are often described as of a <' brilliant amethystine 
blue." Why amethystine? The amethyst, as we 
generally see it, is a stone of a washy purple colour, 
and though there are amethysts of a fine purple, they 
are not so often seen as the paler ones, and I have 
never seen one even faintly approaching a really blue 
colour. What, therefore, is the sense of likening a 
flower, such as a Delphinium, which is really of a 
splendid pure-blue colour, to the duller and totally 
different colour of a third-rate gem ? 

Another example of the same slip-slop is the term 
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flame-coloured, and it is often preceded by the word 
"gorgeous." This contradictory mixture of terms is 
generally used to mean bright scarlet. When I look 
at a flame, whether of fire or candle, I see that the 
colour is a rather pale yeUow, with a reddish tmge 
about its upper forks, and side wings often of a bluish 
white — no scarlet anywhere. The nearest approach to 
red is in the coals, not in the flame. In the case of 
the candle, the point of the wick is faintly red when 
compared with the flame, but about the flame there is 
no red whatever. A distant bonfire looks red at nighty 
but I take it that the apparent redness is from seeing 
the flames through damp atmosphere, just as the har- 
vest-moon looks red when it rises. 

And the strange thing is that in all these cases the 
likeness to the unlike, and much less bright, colour is 
given with an air of conferring the highest compliment 
on the flower in question. It is as if, wishing to praise 
some flower of a beautiful blue, one called it a brilliant 
slate-roof blue. This sounds absurd, because it is 
unfamiliar, but the unsuitability of the comparison is 
scarcely greater than in the examples just quoted 

It seems most reasonable in describing the colour 
of flowers to look out for substances whose normal 
colour shows but little variation— such, for example, as 
sulphur. The colour of sulphur is nearly always the 
same. Citron, lemon, and canary are useful colour- 
names, indicating different strengths of pure pale 
yellow, inclining towards a tinge of the palest green. 
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Oentian-blue is a useful word, bringiog to mind the 
piercingly powerful hue of the Gentianella. So also 
is turquoise-blue, for the stone has little variety of 
shade, and the colour is always of the same typa 
Forget-me-not blue is also a good word, meaning the 
colour of the native water Forget-me-not Sky-blue 
is a little vague, though it has come by the " crystallis- 
ing" force of usage to stand for a blue rather pale 
than full, and not far from that of the Forget-me- 
not; indeed, I seem to remember written passages in 
which the colours of flower and firmament were used 
reciprocally, the one in describing the other. Cobalt 
is a word sometimes used, but more often misused, for 
only water-colour painters know just what it represents^ 
and it is of little use, as it so rarely occurs among 
flowers. 

Crimson is a word to beware of; it covers such a 
wide extent of ground, and is used so carelessly in 
plant-catalogues, that one cannot know whether it 
stands for a rich blood colour or for a malignant 
magenta. For the latter class of colour the term 
amaranth, so generally used in French plant-lists, i& 
extremely useful, both as a definition and a warning* 
Salmon is an excellent colour-word, copper is also 
useful, the two covering a limited range of beautiful 
colouring of the utmost value. Blood-red is also 
accurately descriptive. Terra-cotta is useful but in- 
definite, as it may mean anything between brick-red 
and buff. Bed-lead, if it would be accepted as & 
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colour-word, would be useful, denoting the shades of 
colour between the strongest orange and the palest 
scarlet, frequent in the lightest of the Oriental Poppies. 
Amber is a misleading word, for who is to know when it 
means the transparent amber, whose colour approaches 
that of resin, or the pale, almost opaque, dull-yellow 
kind. And what is meant by coral-red? It is the 
red of the old-fashioned dull-scarlet coral, or of the 
pink kind more recently in favour. 

The terms bronze and smoke may well be used in 
their place, as in describing or attempting to describe 
the wonderful colouring of such flowers as Spanish 
Lis, and the varieties of Lris of the sqttalem section. 
But often in describing a flower a reference to textinre 
much helps and strengthens the colour-word. I have 
often described the modest little Iris tvherosa as a 
flower made of green satin and black velvet The 
green portion is only slightly green, but is entirely 
green satin, and the black of the velvet is barely black, 
but is quite black-velvet-like. The texture of the 
flower of Ormthogalum nutans is silver satin, neither 
very silvery nor very satin-like, and yet so nearly 
suggesting the texture of both that the words may 
well be used in speaking of it. Lideed, textinre plays 
so important a part in the appearance of colour-sur- 
face, that one can hardly think of coloinr without also 
thinking of textinre. A piece of black satin and a 
piece of black velvet may be woven of the same batch 
of material, but when the satin is finished and the 
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velvet cut, the appearance is often so dissimilar that 
they may look quite different in colour. A working 
painter is never happy if you give him an oil-colour 
pattern to match in distemper ; he must have it of the 
same texture, or he will not luidertake to get it like. 

What a wonderful range of colouring there is m 
black alone to a trained colour-eye 1 There is the dull 
brown-black of soot, and the velvety brown-black of 
the bean-flower's blotch ; to my own eye, I have never 
foimd anything so entirely black in a natural product 
as the patch on the lower petals of Iris ibericcu Is it 
not Buskin who says of Velasquez, that there is more 
colour in his black than in many another painter's 
whole palette ? The blotch of the bean-flower appears 
black at first, till you look at it close in the sunlight, 
and then you see its rich velvety texture, so nearly like 
some of the brown-velvet markings on butterflies' 
wings. And the same kind of rich colour and texture 
occurs again on some of the tough flat half-round 
funguses, marked with shaded rings, that grow out of 
old posts, and that I always enjoy as lessons of lovely 
colour-harmony of grey and brown and black. 

Much to be regretted is the disuse of the old word 
murrey, now only employed in heraldiy. It stands for 
a dull red-purple, such as appears in the flower of the 
Virginian Allspice, and in the native Hound's-tongue, 
and often in seedling Auriculas. A fine strong-growing 
border Auricula was given to me by my valued friend 
the Curator of the Trinity College Botanic Gktrden, 
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Dublin, to which he had given the excellently descrip- 
tive name, " Old Murrey " 

Sage-green is a good colour-word, for, winter or 
summer, the sage-leaves change but little. Olive- 
green is not so clear, though it has come by use to 
stand for a brownish green, like the glass of a wine- 
bottle held up to the light, but perhaps bottle-green is 
the better word. And it is not clear what part or 
condition of the olive is meant, for the ripe fruit is 
nearly black, and the tree in general, and the leaf in 
detail, are of a cool-grey colour. Perhaps the colour- 
word is taken from the colour of the tmripe fruit 
pickled in brine, as we see them on the table. Grass- 
green any one may understand, but I am always puzzled 
by apple-green. Apples are of so many different greens, 
to say nothing of red and yellow ; and as for pea-green, 
I have no idea what it means. 

I notice in plant-lists the most reckless and indis- 
criminate use of the words purple, violet, mauve, lilac, 
and lavender, and as they are all related, I think they 
should be used with the greater caution. I should say 
that mauve and lilac cover the same ground ; the word 
mauve came into use within my recollection. It is 
French for mallow, and the flower of the wild plant 
may stand as the type of what the word means. 
Lavender stands for a colder or bluer range of pale 
purples, with an inclination to grey ; it is a useful word, 
because the whole colour of the flower spike varies so 
little. Violet stands for the dark garden violet, and I 
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always think of the grand colour of Iris reticulata as an 
example of a rich yiolet-purple. But purple equally 
stands for this, and for many shades redder. 

Snow-white is very vague. There is nearly always 
so much blue about the colour of snow, fix>m its 
crystalline surfetce and partial transparency, and the 
texture is so unlike that of any kind of flower, that the 
comparison is scarcely permissible. I take it that the 
use of "snow-white" is, like that of ** golden-yellow," 
more symbolical than descriptive, meaning any white 
that gives an impression of purity. Nearly all white 
flowers are yello¥rish-white, and the comparatively 
few that are bluish-white, such, for example, as 
Otnphalodes limfolia, are of a texture so different from 
snow that one cannot compare them at all. I should 
say that most white flowers are near the colour of chalk ; 
for although the word chalky-white has been used in 
rather a contemptuous way, the colour is really a very 
beautiful warm white, but by no means an intense white. 
The flower that always looks to me the whitest is that 
of Iberis sempervirens. The white is dead and hard, 
like a piece of glazed stoneware, quite without play or 
variation, and hence uninteresting. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE SCENTS OF THE GARDEN 

The sweet scents of a garden are by no means the 
least of its many delights. Even January brings 
Chimonanthus fragrans^ one of the sweetest and strongest 
scented of the year's blooms — little half-transparent 
yellowish bells on an otherwise naked-looking wall 
shrub. They have no stalks, but if they are floated 
in a shallow dish of water, they last well for several 
days, and give off a powerful fragrance in a room. 

During some of the warm days that nearly always 
come towards the end of February, if one knows where 
to look m some simny, sheltered comer of a hazel 
copse, there will be sure to be some Primroses, and 
the first scent of the year's first Primrose is no small 
pleasure. The garden Primroses soon follow, and, 
meanwhile, in all open winter weather there have been 
Czar Violets and Iris stylosa, with its delicate scent, 
faintly violet-like, but with a dash of tulip. Iris reti- 
culata is also sweet, with a still stronger perfume of the 
violet character. But of all Irises I know, the sweetest 
to smell is a later blooming one, /. fframinea. Its 
small purple flowers are almost hidden among the 
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thick mass of grassy foliage which rises high above the 
bloom ; but they are worth looking for, for the sake 
of the sweet and rather penetrating scent, which is 
exactly like that of a perfectly-ripened plum* 

All the scented flowers of the Primrose tribe are 
delightful — Primrose, Polyanthus, Auricula, Cowslip. 
The actual sweetness is most apparent in the Cowslip ; 
in the Auricula it has a pimgency, and at the same 
time a kind of yeiled mystery, that accords with the 
clouded and curiously-blended colourings of many of 
the flowers. 

Sweetbriaf is one of the strongest of the year's 
early scents, and closely following is the woodland 
incense of the Larch, both freely given off and far- 
wafted, as is also that of the hardy Daphnes. The 
first quarter of the year also brings the bloom of most 
of the deciduous Magnolias, all with a firagrance nearly 
allied to that of the large one that blooms late in 
summer, but not so strong and heavy. 

The sweetness of a sun-baked bank of Wallflower 
belongs to April. Daffodils, lovely as they are, must 
be classed among flowers of rather rank smell, and yet 
it is welcome, for it means spring-time, with its own 
charm and its glad promise of the wealth of summer 
bloom that is soon to come. The scent of the Jonquil, 
Poeticus, and Polyanthus sections are best. Jonquil 
perhaps best of all, for it is without the rather coarse 
scent of the Trumpets and Nonsuch, and also escapes 
the penetrating lusciousness of poeticus aud Taadtay 
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which in the south of Europe is exaggerated in the 
case of tazetta into something distinctly unpleasant. 

What a delicate refinement there is in the scent of 
the wild Wood-Violet ; it is never overdone. It seems 
to me to be quite the best of all the violet-scents, just 
because of its temperate quality. It gives exactly 
enough, and never that perhaps-just-a-trifle-too-much 
that may often be noticed about a bimch of frame- 
Violets, and that also in the south is intensified to a 
degree that is distinctly imdesirable. For just as 
colour may be strengthened to a painful glare, and 
sound may be magnified to a torture, so even a sweet 
scent may pass its appointed bounds and become an 
overpoweringly evil smell. Even in England several 
of the Lilies, whose smell is delicious in open-air wafts, 
cannot be borne in a room. In the south of Europe a 
Tuberose cannot be brought indoors, and even at home I 
remember one warm wet August how a plant of Balm 
of Gilead (Cedranella triphylla) had its always powerful 
but usually agreeably-aromatic smell so much ex- 
aggerated that it smelt exactly like coal-gas I A 
brother in Jamaica writes of the large white Jas- 
mine : '' It does not do to bring it indoors here ; the 
scent is too strong. One day I thought there was a 
dead rat under the floor (a thing which did happen 
once), and behold, it was a glassful of fresh white 
Jasmine that was the offender ! " 

While on this less pleasant part of the subject, I 
cannot help thinking of the horrible smell of the 
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Dragon Arum ; and yet how fitting an acoompaniment 
it is to the plant, for if ever there was a plant that 
looked wicked and repellent, it is this ; and yet, like 
Medusa, it has its own kind of fearful beauty. In this 
fsmuly the smell seems to accompany the appearance, 
and to diminish in unpleasantness as the flower in- 
creases in amiability ; for in our native wild Arum the 
smell, though not exactly nice, is quite innocuous, and 
in the beautiful white Arum or CaUa of our green- 
houses there is as little scent as a flower can well have, 
especially one of such large dimensions. In Fungi the 
bad smell is nearly always an indication of poisonous 
nature, so that it would seem to be given as a warning. 
But it has always been a matter of wonder to me why 
the root of the harmless and friendly Laurustinus 
should have been given a particularly odious smell — a 
smell I would rather not attempt to describe. On 
moist warmish days in mid-seasons I have sometimes 
had a whiff of the same impleasantness from the bushes 
themselves; others of the same tribe have it in a 
much lesser degree. There is a curious smell about 
the yellow roots of Berberis, not exactly nasty, and a 
strong odour, not really offensive, but that I personally 
dislike, about the root of Chrysamiheim/wm maximum. On 
the other hand, I always enjoy digging up, dividing, 
and replanting the Amrums, both the common Euro- 
pean and the American kinds; their roots have a 
pleasant and most interesting smell, a good deal like 
mild pepper and ginger mixed, but more strongly 
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aromatic. The same class of smell, but much fainter, 
and always reminding me of very good and delicate 
pepper, I enjoy in the flowers of the pereimial Lupines. 
The only other hardy flowers I can think of whose 
smell is distinctly offensive are LUium pi/refMiicum^ 
smelling like a mangy dog, and some of the Schizanthtts^ 
that are redolent of dirty hen-house. 

There is a class of scent that, though it can neither 
be called sweet nor aromatic, is decidedly pleasing and 
interesting. Such is that of Bracken and other Fern- 
fronds, Ivy-leaves, Box-bushes, Vine-blossom, Elder- 
flowers, and Fig-leaves. There are the sweet scents 
that are wholly delightful — ^most of the Roses, Honey- 
suckle, Primrose, Cowslip, Mignonette, Pink, Carnation, 
Heliotrope, Lily of the Valley, and a host of others ; 
then there is a class of scent that is intensely powerful, 
and gives an impression almost of intemperance or 
voluptuousness, such as Magnolia, Tuberose, Oardenia, 
Stephanotis, and Jasmine ; it is strange that these all 
have white flowers of thick leathery texture. In 
strongest contrast to these are the sweet, wholesome, 
wind-wafted scents of clover-field, of bean-field, and of 
new-mown hay, and the soft honey-scent of sun-baked 
heather, and of a buttercup meadow in April Still 
more delicious is the wind-swept sweetness of a wood 
of Larch or of Scotch Fir, and the delicate perfume of 
young-leaved Birch, or the heavier scent of the flower- 
ing Lima Out on the moorlands, besides the sweet 
heather-scent, is that of flowering Broom and Gorse 
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and of the Bracken, so like the first smell of the 
as you come near it after a long absence. 

How curiously scents of flowers and leaves fall into 
classes — often one comes upon related smells running 
into one another in not necessarily related plazit& 
There is a kind of scent that I som' tinxes meet with 
about clumps of Brambles, a little like the waft of a 
Fir wood ; it occurs again (quite naturally) in the first 
taste of blackberry jam, and then turns up again in 
Sweet Sultan. It is allied to the smell of the dying 
Strawberry leaves. 

The smell of the Primrose occurs again in a much 
stronger and ranker form in the root-stock, and the 
same thing happens with the Violets and Pansies ; in 
Violets the plant-smell is pleasant, though without 
the high perfume of the flower; but the smell of 
an overgrown bed of Pansy-plants is rank to offen- 
siveness. 

Perhaps the most delightful of all flower scents are 
those whose tender and delicate quality makes one 
wish for just a little more. Such a scent is that of 
Apple-blossom, and of some small Pansies, and of the 
wild Rose and the Honeysuckle. Among Roses alone 
the variety and degree of sweet scent seems almost 
infinite. To me the sweetest of all is the Provence, 
the old Cabbage Rose of our gardens. When something 
approaching this appears, as it frequently does, among 
the hybrid perpetuals, I always greet it as the real 
sweet Rose smelL One expects every Rose to be 
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fragrant, and it is a disappointment to find that such a 
beautiful flower as Baroness Rothschild is wanting in 
the sweet scent that would be the fitting complement 
of its incomparable form, and to perceive in so hand- 
some a Rose as Maknaison a heavy smell of decidedly 
bad quality. But such cases are not frequent. 

There is much variety in the scent of the Tea-Roses, 
the actual tea flavour being strongest in the Dijon 
class. Some have a powerful scent that is very near 
that of a ripe Nectarine ; of this the best example I 
know is the old rose Groubault. The half-double red 
Gloire de Rosam^ne has a delightful scent of a kind 
that is rare among Roses. It has a good deal of the 
quality of that mysterious and delicious smell given off 
by the dying strawberry leaves, aromatic, pungent, 
and delicately refined, searching and powerful, and yet 
subtle and elusive — the best sweet smell of all the year. 
One cannot have it for the seeking; it comes as it 
will — a scent that is sad as a forecast of the inevitable 
certainty of the flower-year's waning, and yet sweet 
with the promise of its timely new birth. 

Sometimes I have met with a scent of somewhat 
the same mysterious and aromatic kind when passing 
near a bank clothed with the great St. John's Wort. 
As this also occurs in early autumn, I suppose it to be 
occasioned by the decay of some of the leaves. And 
there is a small yellow-flowered Potentilla that has a 
scent of the same character, but always freely and 
willingly given off — ^a humble-looking little plant, well 
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worth growing for its sweetness, that much to my 
regret I have lost. 

I observe that when a Rose exists in both single 
and double form the scent is increased in the double 
beyond the proportion that one would expect. Baaa 
lucida in the ordinary single state has only a very 
slight scent ; in the lovely double form ib is very sweet, 
and has acquired somewhat of the Moss-rose smeU. 
The wild Bumet-rose (22. tpinasissima) has very little 
smell ; but the Scotch Briars, its garden relatives, have 
quite a powerful fragrance, a pale flesh-pink kind, 
whose flowers are very round and globe-like, being the 
sweetest of alL 

But of all the sweet scents of bush or flower, the 
ones that give me the greatest pleasure are those of the 
aromatic class, where they seem to have a wholesome 
resinous or balsamic base, with a delicate perfume 
added. When I pick and crush in my hand a twig of 
Bay, or brush against a bush of Rosemary, or tread 
upon a tuft of Thyme, or pass through incense-laden 
brakes of Cistus, I feel that here is all that is best and 
purest and most refined, and nearest to poetry, in the 
range of faculty of the sense of smelL 

The scents of ail these sweet shrubs, many of 
them at home in dry and rocky places in far-away 
lower latitudes, recall in a way far more distinct than 
can be done by a mere mental effort of recollection, 
rambles of years ago in many a lovely southern land — 
in the islands of the Greek Archipelago, beautiful in 
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form, and from a distance looking bare and arid, and 
yet with a scattered growth of lowly, sweet-smelling 
bush and herb, so that as you move among them every 
plant seems full of sweet sap or aromatic gum, and as 
you tread the perfumed carpet the whole air is scented ; 
then of dusky groves of tall Cypress and Myrtle, 
forming mysterious shadowy woodland temples that 
unceasingly offer up an incense of their own surpassing 
fragrance, and of cooler hollows in the same lands and 
in the nearer Orient, where the Oleander grows like the 
willow of the north, and where the Sweet Bay throws 
up great tree-like suckers of surprising strength and 
vigour. It is only when one has seen it grow like this 
that one can appreciate the full force of the old Bible 
simile. Then to find oneself standing (while still on 
earth) in a grove of giant Myrtles fifteen feet high, is 
like having a little chink of the door of heaven opened, 
as if to show a momentary glimpse of what good 
things may be beyond ! 

Among the sweet shrubs from the nearer of these 
southern regions, one of the best for English gardens is 
Oistiis laurifolius. Its wholesome, aromatic sweetness is 
freely given off, even in winter. In this, as in its near 
relative, C. ladamfems^ the scent seems to come from 
the gummy surface, and not from the body of the leaf. 
Ccuryopteris Mastticanthtts, the Mastic plant, from China, 
one of the few shrubs that flower in autumn, has 
strongly-scented woolly leaves, something like turpen- 
tine, but more refined. Ledvm palustre has a delightful 
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scent when its leaves are bruised. The wild Bog- 
myrtle, so common in Scotland, has almost the sweet- 
ness of the true Myrtle, as has also the broad-leayed 
North American kind, and the Sweet Fern-bush 
{Gomptania a^lenifolia) from the same coimtry. The 
myrtle-leaved Rhododendron is a dwarf shrub of neat 
habit, whose bruised leaves have also a myrtle-like smeU, 
though it is leas strong than in the Grales. I wonder 
why the leaves of nearly all the hardy aromatic shrubs 
are of a hard, dry texture ; the exceptions are so few 
that it seems to be a law. 

If my copse were some acres larger I should like 
nothing better than to make a good-sized clearing, 
lying out to the sun, and to plant it with these 
aromatic bushes and herbs. The main planting should 
be of Cistus and Rosemary and Lavender, and for the 
shadier edges the Myrtle-leaved Rhododendron, and 
Ledum palustre, and the three Bog-myrtles. Then 
again in the sun would be Hyssop and Catmint, and 
Lavender-cotton and Southernwood, with others of the 
scented Artemisias, and Sage and Marjoram. All the 
ground would be carpeted with Thyme and Basil and 
others of the dwarfer sweet-herbs. There would be no 
regular paths, but it would be so planted that in most 
parts one would have to brush up against the sweet 
bushes, and sometimes push through them, as one does 
on the thinner-clothed of the mountain slopes of 
southern Italy. 

Among the many wonders of the vegetable world 
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are the flowers that hang their heads and seem to sleep 
in the daytime, and that awaken as the sim goes down> 
and live their waking life at night. And those that 
are most famUiar in our gardenB have powerful 
perfumes, except the Evening Primrose ((Enothera), 
which has only a milder sweetness. It is vain to tiy 
and smell the night-given scent in the daytime ; it 
is either withheld altogether, or some other smell, 
quite different, and not always pleasant, is there instead. 
I have tried hard in daytime to get a whiff of the 
night sweetness of Nicotiaria affimSy but can only get hold 
of something that smells like a horse ! Some of the best 
of the night-scents are those given by the Stocks and 
Rockets. They are sweet in the hand in the daytime, 
but the best of the sweet scent seems to be like a thin 
film on the surface. It does not do to smell them too 
vigorously, for, especially in Stocks and Wallflowers, 
there is a strong, rank, cabbage-like imder-smell. But 
in the sweetness given off so freely in the summer 
evening there is none of this ; then they only give 
their very best. 

But of all the family, the finest fragrance comes 
from the small annual Night-scented Stock (Matthiola 
bicomis), a plant that in daytime is almost ugly ; for the 
leaves are of a dull-grey colour, and the flowers are 
small and also dull-coloured, and they are closed and 
droop and look unhappy. But when the sun has set 
the modest little plant seems to come to life ; the grey 
foUage is almost beautiful in its harmonious relation to 
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the half-Ught ; the flowers stand up and expand, and 
in the early twilight show tender colouring of £ednt 
pink and lilac, and pour out upon the still night-air a 
lavish gift of sweetest fragrance ; and the modest little 
plant that in strong sunlight looked unworthy of a 
place in the garden, now rises to its appointed rank 
and reigns supreme as its prime delight. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE WOBSHIP OF FALSE GODS 

Several times during these notes I have spoken in 
a disparaging manner of the show-table ; and I have 
not done so lightly, but with all the care and thought 
and power of observation that my limited capacity is 
worth ; and, broadly, I have come to this : that shows, 
such as those at the fortnightly meetings of the Koyal 
Horticultural Society, and their more important one in 
the early summer, whose object is to bring together 
beautiful flowers of all kinds, to a place where they 
may be seen, are of the utmost value ; and that any 
shows anjrwhere for a like purpose, and especially 
where there are no money prizes, are also sure to be 
helpful. And the test question I put to myself at any 
show is this, Does this really help the best interests 
of horticulture ? And as far as I can see that it does 
this, I think the show right and helpful ; and whenever 
it does not, I think it harmfid and misleading. 

The love of gardening has so greatly grown and 
spread within the last few years, that the need of really 
good and beautiful garden flowers is already far in 
advance of the demand for the so-called ''florists'' 
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flowers, by which I mean those that find jEeiyour in 
the exclusive shows of Societies for the growing and 
exhibition of such flowers as Tulips, Carnations, Dahlias, 
and Chrysanthemums. In support of this I should 
like to know what proportion of demand there is, in 
Dahlias, for instance, between the show kinds, whose 
aim and object is the show-table, and the decorative 
kinds, that are indisputably better for garden usa 
Looking at the catalogue of a leading Dahlia nursery, 
I find that the decorative kinds fill ten pages, while 
the show kinds, including Pompones, fill only three. 
Is not this some indication of what is wanted in gar- 
dens? 

I am of opinion that the show-table is unworthily 
used when its object is to be an end in itself, and that 
it should be only a means to a better end, and that 
when it exhibits what has become merely a ''fimoy," 
it loses sight of its honourable position as a trustworthy 
exponent of horticulture, and has degenerated to a 
baser use. When, as in Chrysanthemum shows, the 
flowers on the board are of no U9e anywhere but an that 
hoard, and for the purpose of gaining a money prise, I 
hold that the show-table has a debased aim, and a 
debasing influence. Beauty, in all the best sense, is 
put aside in favour of set rules and measurements, and 
the production of a thing that is of no use or value ; 
and individuals of a race of plants capable of producing 
the highest and most delightful forms of beauty, and 
of brightening our homes^ and even gardens, during 
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the dim days of early winter, are teased and tortured 
and fatted and bloated into ugly and useless mon- 
strosities for no purpose but to gain money. And 
when private gardeners go to these shows and see 
how the prizes are awarded, and how aU the glory is 
accorded to the first-prize bloated monster, can we 
wonder that the effect on their minds is confusing, if 
not absolutely harmful ? 

Shows of Carnations and Pansies, where the older 
rules prevail, are equally misleading, where the single 
flowers are arranged in a flat circle of paper. As with 
the Chrysanthemum, every sort of trickery is aUowed 
in arranging the petals of the Carnation blooms : petals 
are pulled out or stuck in, and they are twisted about, 
and groomed and combed, and manipulated with 
special tools — "dressed," as the show-word has it — 
dressed so elaborately that the dressing only stops 
short of applying actual paint and perfumery. Already 
in the case of Carnations a better influence is being 
felt, and at the London shows there are now classes 
for border Carnations set up in long-stalked bunches 
just as they grow. It is only like this that their 
value as outdoor plants can be tested ; for many of the 
show sorts have miserably weak stalks, and a very 
poor, lanky habit of growth. 

Then the poor Pansies have single blooms laid flat 
on white papers, and are only approved if they will lie 
quite flat and show an outline of a perfect circle. All 
that is most beautiful in a Pansy, the wing-like curves^ 
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the waved or slightly fluted radiations, the scarcely 
perceptible undulation of surface that displays to per- 
fection the admirable delicacy of velvety textxure ; all 
the little tender tricks and ways that make the Pansy 
one of the best-loved of garden flowers; all this is 
overlooked, and not only passively overlooked, but 
overtly contemned The show-pansy judge appears 
to have no eye, or brain, or heart, but to have in 
their place a pair of compasses with which to describe 
a circle! All idea of garden delight seems to be 
excluded, as this kind of judging appeals to no re- 
cognition of beauty for beauty's sake, but to hard 
systems of measurement and rigid arrangement and 
computation that one would think more applicable to 
astronomy or geometry than to any matter relating to 
horticulture. 

I do most strongly urge that beauty of the highest 
class should be the aim, and not anything of the 
nature of fashion or ''fancy," and that every effort 
should be made towards the raising rather than the 
lowering of the standard of taste. 

The Societies which exist throughout the country 
are well organised; many have existed for a great 
number of years ; they are the local sources of horti- 
cultural education, to which large circles of people 
naturally look for guidance ; and though they produce — 
especially at the Rose shows— quantities of beautiful 
things, it cannot but be perceived by all who have had 
the benefit of some refinement of education, that in 
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very many oases they either deliberately teach, or at 
any rate allow to be seen with their sanction, what 
cannot fail to be debasing to public taste. 

I will take just two examples to show how obvious 
methods of leading taste are not only overlooked, but 
even perverted; for it is not only in the individual 
blooms that much of the show-teaching is unworthy, 
but also in the training of the plants ; so that a plant 
that by nature has some beauty of form, is not 
encouraged or even allowed to develop that beauty, but 
is trained into some shape that is not only foreign to 
its own nature, but is absolutely ugly and ungraceful, 
and entirely stupid. The natural habit of the Chrys- 
anthemum is to grow in the form of several upright 
stems. They spring up sheaf-wise, straight upright for 
a time, and only bending a little outward above, to 
give room for the branching heads of bloom. The 
stems are rather stiff, because they are half woody at 
the base. In the case of pot-plants it would seem 
right only so far to stake or train them as to give the 
necessary support by a few sticks set a little outward 
at the top, so that each stem may lean a little over, 
after the manner of a Bamboo, when their clustered 
heads of flower would be given enough room, and be 
seen to the greatest advantage. 

But at shows, the triumph of the training art seems 
to be to drag the poor thing round and round over an 
internal scaffolding of sticks, with an infinite number 
of ties and cross-braces, so that it makes a sort of 
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shapeless ball, and to arrange the flowers so that they 
are equally spotted all over It, by tying back some almost 
to snapping-point, and by dragging forward others to the 
verge of dislocation. I have never seen anything so 
ugly in the way of potted plants as a certain kind of 
Chrysanthemum that has incurved flowers of a heavy 
sort of dull leaden-looking red-purple colour trained 
in this manner. Such a sight gives me a feeling of 
shame, not immixed with wrathful indignation. I ask 
myself, What is it for ? and I get no answer. I ask 
a practical gardener what it is for, and he says, ** Oh, 
it is one of the ways they are trained for showa" I 
ask him, Does he think it pretty, or is it any use ? and 
he says, '* Well, they think it makes a nice variety ; " 
and when I press him further, and say I consider it a 
very nasty variety, and does he think nasty varieties are 
better than none, the question is beyond him, and he 
smiles vaguely and edges away, evidently thinking my 
conversation perplexing, and my company undesirable. 
I look again at the unhappy plant, and see its poor 
leaves fat with an unwholesome obesity, and seeming 
to say, We were really a good bit mildewed, but have 
been doctored up for the show by being crammed and 
stuffed with artificial aliment ! 

My second example is that of Azalea indiea. What 
is prettier in a room than one of these in its little tree 
form, a true tree, with tiny trunk and wide-spreading 
branches, and its abstirdly large and lovely flowers? 
Surely it is the most perfect room ornament that we 
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can have in tree shape in a moderate-sized pot ; and 
where else can one see a tree loaded with lovely bloom 
whose individual flowers have a diameter equal to five 
times that of the trunk ? 

But the show decrees that all this is wrong, and 
that the tiny, brittle branches must be trained stiffly 
round till the shape of the plant shows as a sort of 
cylinder. Again I ask myself, What is this for ? What 
does it teach ? Can it be really to teach with 
deliberate intention that instead of displaying its 
natural and graceful tree form it should aim at a more 
desirable kind of beauty, such as that of the chimney- 
pot or drain-pipe, and that this is so important that it 
is right and laudable to devote to it much time and 
delicate workmanship ? 

I cannot but think, as well as hope, that the strong 
influences for good that are now being brought to bear 
on all departments of gardening miay reach this class of 
show, for there are already more hopeful signs in the 
admission of classes for groups arrai^ed for decoration. 

The prize-show system no doubt creates its own 
evils, because the judges, and those who &ame the 
schedules, have been in most cases men who have a 
knowledge of flowers, but who are not people of culti- 
vated taste, and in deciding what points are to consti- 
tute the merits of a flower they have to take such 
qualities as are within the clearest understanding of 
people of average intelligence and average education — 
suchi for instance, as size that can be measured, 
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symmetry that can be easily estimated, thickness of 
petal that can be felt, and such qualities of colour as 
appeal most strongly to the uneducated eye ; so that 
a flower may possess features or qualities that endow 
it with the highest beauty, but that exclude it, because 
the hard and narrow limits of the show-laws provide 
no means of dealing with it. It is, therefore, thrown 
out, not because they have any fault to find with it, 
but because it does not concern them ; and the ordinary 
gardener, to whose practice it might be of the highest 
value, accepting the verdict of the show-judge as an 
infallible guide, also treats it with contempt and 
neglect 

Now, all this would not so much matter if it 
did not delude those whose taste is not sufficiently 
educated to enable them to form an opinion of their 
own in accordance with the best and truest standards 
of beauty ; for I venture to repeat that what we have to 
look for for the benefit of our gardens, and for our own 
bettering and increase of happiness in those gardens^ 
are things that are beautiful, rather than things that 
are round, or straight, or thick, still less than for those 
that are new, or curious, or astonishing. For all these 
false gods are among us, and many are they who are 
willing to worship. 



CHAPTER XXI 

NOVELTY AND VARIETY 

When I look back over thirty years of gardening, I 
see what extraordinary progress there has been, not 
only in the introduction of good plants new to general 
cultivation, but also in the home production of im- 
proved kinds of old favourites. In annual plants 
alone there has been a remarkable advance. And 
here again. tJiough many reaUy beautiful things are 
being brought forward, there seems always to be an 
undue value assigned to a fresh development, on the 
score of its novelty. 

Now it seems to me, that among the thousands of 
beautiful things already at hand for garden use, there 
is no merit whatever in novelty or variety unless the 
thing new or different is distinctly more beautiful, or 
in some such way better than an older thing of the 
same class. 

And there seems to be a general wish among seed 
growers just now to dwarf all annual plants. Now, 
when a plant is naturally of a diffiise habit, the fixing 
of a dwarfer variety may be a distinct gain to horti- 
culture- — it may just make a good garden plant out of 
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one that was formerly of indifferent quality ; but there 
seems to me to be a kind of stupidity in inferring 
from this that all annuals are the better for dwarfing. 
I take it that the bedding system has had a good deal 
to do with it. It no doubt enables ignorant gardeners 
to use a larger variety of plants as senseless colour- 
masses, but it is obvious that many, if not most, of 
the plants are individually made much uglier by the 
process. Take, for example, one of the dwarfest Agera- 
tums : what a silly little dumpy, formless, pincushion 
of a thing it is I And then the dwarfest of the China 
Asters. Here is a plant (whose chief weakness already 
Ues in a certain over-stiffiiess) made stiffer and more 
shapeless still by dwarfing and by cranmiing with too 
many petals. The Comet Asters of later years are a 
much-improved type of flower, with a looser shape and 
a certain degree of approach to grace and beauty. 
When this kind came out it was a noteworthy novelty, 
not because it was a novelty, but becai2se it was a 
better and more beautiful thing. Also among the 
same Asters the introduction of a better class of red 
colouring, first of the blood-red and then of the so- 
called scarlet shades, was a good variety, because it was 
the distinct bettering of the colour of a popular race 
of garden-flowers, whose red and pink colourings had 
hitherto been of a bad and rank quality. 

It is quite true that here and there the dwarf 
kind is a distinctly useful thing, as in the dwarf 
Nasturtiums. In this grand plant one is glad to have 
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dwarf ones as well as the old trailing kinds. I even 
confess to a certain liking for the podgy little dwarf 
Snapdragons ; they are ungraceful little dumpy things, 
but they happen to have come in some tender colour- 
ings of pale yellow and pale pink, that give them a 
kind of absurd prettiness, and a certain garden-value. 
I also look at them as a little floral joke that is harm- 
less and not displeasing, but they cannot for a moment 
compare in beauty with the free-growing Snapdragon 
of the older type. This I always think one of the 
best and most interesting and admirable of garden- 
plants. Its beauty is lost if it is crowded up among 
other things in a border ; it should be grown in a dry 
wall or steep rocky bank, where its handsome bushy 
growth and finely-poised spikes of bloom can be well 
seen. 

One of the annuals that I think is entirely spoilt 
by dwarfing is Love-in-a-Mist, a plant I hold in high 
admiration. Many years ago I came upon some of it 
in a small garden, of a type that I thought extremely 
desirable, with a double flower of just the right degree 
of fulness, and of an unusually fine colour. I was 
fortunate enough to get some seed, and have never 
grown any other, nor have I ever seen elsewhere any 
that I think can compare with it. 

The Zinnia is another fine annual that has been 
much spoilt by its would-be improvers. When a 
Zinnia has a hard, stiff, tall flower, with a great many 
rows of petals piled up one on top of another, and 
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when its habit is dwarfed to a mean degree of squat- 
ness, it looks to me both ugly and absiu'd, whereas 
a reasonably double one, well branched, and two feet 
high, is a handsome plant. 

I also think that Stocks and Wallfiowers are much 
handsomer when rather tall and branching. Dwarf 
Stocks, moreover, are invariably spattered with soil in 
heavy autumn rain. 

An example of the improver not knowing, where to 
stop in the matter of colouring, always strikes me in 
the Gaillardias, and more especially in the perennial 
kind, that is increased by division as well as by seed. 
The flower is naturally of a strong orange-yellow colour, 
with a narrow ring of red round the centre. The 
improver has sought to increase the width of the red 
ring. Up to a certain point it makes a livelier and 
brighter-looking flower ; but he has gone too far, and 
extended the red till it has become a red flower with 
a narrow yellow edga The red also is of a rather 
dull and heavy nature, so that instead of a handsome 
yeUow flower with a broad central rmg, here is an ugly 
red one with a yellow border. There is no poidtive 
harm done, as the plant has been propagated at every 
stage of development, and one may choose what one 
will ; but to see them together is an instructive lesson« 

No annual plant has of late years been so much 
improved as the Sweet Pea, and one reason why its 
charming beauty and scent are so enjoyable is, that 
they grow tall, and can be seen on a level with the 
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eye. There can be no excuse whatever for dwarfing 
this, as has lately been done. There are already 
plenty of good J^ ^.^ . foot high, J 
the little dwarf white monstrosity, now being followed 
by coloured ones of the same habit, seems to me 
worthy of nothing but condemnation. It would be 
as right and sensible to dwarf a Hollyhock into a 
podgy mass a foot high, or a Pentstemon, or a Fox- 
glove. Happily these have as yet escaped dwarfing, 
though I r^et to see that a deformity that not un- 
frequently appears among garden Foxgloves, looking 
like a bell-shaped flower topping a stunted spike, 
appears to have been " fixed," and is bemg oflfered as 
a '' novelty.'* Here is one of the clearest examples of 
a new development which is a distinct debasement of 
a naturally beautiful form, but which is nevertheless 
being pushed forward in trade : it has no merit what- 
ever in itself, and is only likely to sell because it is 
new and curious. 

And all this parade of distortion and deformity 
comes about from the grower losing sight of beauty as 
the first consideration, or from his not having the 
knowledge that would enable him to determine what 
are the points of character in various plants most 
deserving of development, and in not knowing when 
or where to stop. Abnormal size, whether greatly 
above or much below the average, appeals to the vulgar 
and uneducated eye, and will always command its 
attention and wonderment, But then the production 
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of the immense size that provokes astonishment, and 
the misapplied ingenuity that produces unusual dwarf- 
ing, are neither of them very high aims. 

And much as I feel grateful to those who improve 
garden flowers, I venture to repeat my strong convic- 
tion that their efforts in selection and other methods 
should be so directed as to keep in view the attainment 
of beauty in the first place, and as a point of honour ; 
not to mere increase of size of bloom or compactness 
of habit — many plants have been spoilt by excess of 
both ; not for variety or novelty as ends in themselves, 
but only to welcome them, and offer them, if they are 
distinctly of garden value in the best sense. For if 
plants are grown or advertised or otherwise pushed on 
any other account than that of their possessing some 
worthy form of beauty, they become of the same natiure 
as any other article in trade that is got up for sale 
for the sole benefit of the seller, that is unduly lauded 
by advertisement, and that makes its first appeal to 
the vulgar eye by an exaggerated and showy pictorial 
representation ; that will serve no useful purpose, and 
for which there is no true or healthy demand. 

No doubt much of it comes about from the un- 
wholesome pressure of trade competition, which in a 
way obliges all to follow where some lead. I trust 
that my many good friends in the trade will under- 
stand that my remarks are not made in any personal 
sense whatever. I know that some of them feel much 
as I do on some of these points, but that in many 
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ways they are helpless, being all bound in a kind of 
bondage to the general system. And there is one 
great evil that calls loudly for redress, but that will 
endure until some of the mightiest of them have the 
energy and courage to band themselves together and 
to declare that it shall no longer exist among them. 



CHAPTER XXII 

WEEDS AND PESTS 

Weeding is a delightful occupation, especially after 
summer raiii, when the roots come up clear and clean. 
One gets to know how many and various are the ways 
of weeds — as many almost as the moods of human 
creatures. How easy and pleasant to pull up are the 
soft annuals like Chickweed and Groundsel, and how 
one looks with respect at deep-rooted things like 
Docks, that make one go and fetch a spada Com&ey 
is another thing with a terrible root, and every bit 
muBt be got out. as it wiU grow again fe,m the 
smallest scrap. And hard to get up are the two Bry- 
onies, the green and the black, with such deep-reaching 
roots, that, if not weeded up within their first year, will 
have to be seriously dug out later. The white Con- 
volvulus, one of the loveliest of native plants, has a 
most persistently running root, of which every joint 
will quickly form a new plant. Some of the worst 
weeds to get out are Goutweed and Coltsfoot Though 
I live on a light soil, comparatively easy to clean, I 
have done some gardening in clay, and well know what 
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a despairing job it is to get the bits of either of these 
roots out of the stiff clods. 

The most persistent weed in my sofl is the small 
miming Sheep's SorreL First it makes a patch, and 
then sends out thready running roots all round, a foot 
or more long; these, if not checked, establish new 
bases of operation, and so it goes on, always spreading 
farther and farther. When this happens in soft ground 
that can be hoed and weeded it matters less, but in 
the lawn it is a more serious matter. Its presence 
always denotes a poor, sandy soil of rather a sour 
quality. 

Goutweed is a pest in nearly all gardens, and very 
difficult to get out. When it runs into the root of 
some patch of hardy plant, if the plant can be spared, 
I find it best to send it at once to the bum-heap ; or 
if it is too precious, there is nothing for it but to cut it 
all up and wash it out, to be sure that not the smallest 
particle of the enemy remains. Some weeds are 
deceiving — Sow-thistle, for instance, which has the look 
of promising firm hand-hold and easy extraction, but 
has a disappointing way of almost always breaking 
short off at the collar. But of all the garden weeds 
that are natiye plants I know none so persistent or 
so insidious as the Rampion Bell-flower (CaTnpantda 
rapuneiUoides) ; it grows from the smallest thread of root, 
and it is almost impossible to see every little bit ; for 
though the main roots are thick, and white, and fleshy, 
the fine side roots that run far abroad are very small^ 
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and of a reddiah colour, and easily hidden in the brown 
earth. 

But some of the worst garden-weeds are exotics 
run wild. The common Grape Hyacinth sometimes 
overruns a garden and cannot be got rid of. Sambucus 
Ehvlvs is a plant to beware of, its long thong-like roots 
spreading far and wide, and coming up again far away 
from the parent stock. For this reason it is valuable 
for planting in such places as newly-made pond-heads, 
helping to tie the bank together. Pclygowwm Siehcldi 
must also be planted with caution. The winter Helio- 
trope {Petasites fragrani) is almost impossible to get 
out when once it has taken hold, growing in the same 
way as its near relative the native Coltsfoot 

But by far the most difficult plant to abolish or 
even keep in check that I know is Ornith)gal^xm, nutans. 
Beautiful as it is, and valuable as a cut flower, I will 
not have it in the garden. I think I may venture to 
say that in this soil, when once established, it cannot 
be eradicated. Each mature bulb makes a host of 
o^Gsets, and the seed quickly ripens. When it is once 
in a garden it will suddenly appear in all sorts of 
different places. It is no use trying to dig it out. I 
have dug out the whole space of soil containing the 
patch, a barrow-load at a time, and sent it to the middle 
of the bum-heap, and put in fresh soil, and there it is 
again next year, nearly as thick as ever. I have dug 
up individual small patches with the greatest care, 
and got out every bulb and offset, and ever^ bit of th^ 
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whitish leaf stem, for I have such faith in its power of 
reproduction that I think every atom of this is capable 
of mating a plant, only to find next year a thriving 
young tuft of the "grass" in the same place. And 
yet the bulb and underground stem are white, and the 
earth is brown, and I passed it all several times 
through my fingers, but all in vain. I confess that 
it beats me entirely. 

CoraniUa varia is a little plant that appears in 
catalogues among desirable Alpines, but is a very 
''rooty" and troublesome thing, and scarcely good 
enough for garden use, though pretty in a grassy bank 
where its rambling ways would not be objectionable, 
I once brought home from Brittany some roots of 
lA/naria ripens, that looked charming by a roadside, and 
planted them in a bit of Alpine garden, a planting that 
I never afterwards ceased to regret. 

I learnt from an old farmer a good way of getting 
rid of a bed of nettles — to thrash them down with 
a stick every time they grow up. If this is done 
about three times during the year, the root becomes so 
much weakened that it is easily forked out, or if the 
treatment is gone on with, the second year the nettles 
die. Thrashing with a stick is better than cutting, as 
it makes the plant bleed more; any mutilation of 
bruise or ragged tearing of fibre is more harmful to 
plant or tree than clean cutting. 

Of bird, beast, and insect pests we have plenty. 
Firsts and worst, are rabbits. They will gnaw and 
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nibble anything and everything that is newly {Wanted, 
even native things like Juniper, Scotch Fir, and Gorsa 
The necessity of wiring everything newly planted adds 
greatly to the labour and expense of the garden, and 
the unsightly grey wire-netting is an unpleasant eye- 
sore. When plants or bushes are well established the 
rabbits leave them alone, though some families of 
plants are always irresistible — Pinks and Carnations, for 
instance, and nearly all Crudferm^ such as Wallflowers, 
Stocks, and n)eris. The only plants I know that they 
do not touch are Rhododendrons and Azaleas; they 
leave them for the hare, that is sure to get in every 
now and then, and who stands up on his long hind- 
1^, and will eat Rose-bushes quite high up. 

Plants eaten by a hare look as if they had been cut 
with a sharp knife ; there is no appearance of gnawing 
or nibbling, no ragged edges of wood or frayed bark, 
but just a straight clean cut. 

Field mice are very troublesome. Some years 
they will nibble off the flower-buds of the Lent Helle- 
bores ; when they do this they have a curious way of 
collecting them and laying them in heaps. I have no 
idea why they do this, as they neither carry them 
away nor eat them afterwards; there the heaps 
of buds lie till they rot or dry up. They onoe stole 
all my Auricula seed in the same way. I had marked 
some good plants for seed, cutting off aU the other 
flowers as soon as they went out of bloom. The seed 
was ripening, and I watched it daily, awaiting the 
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moment for harvesting. But a few days before it was 
ready I went romxd and found the seed was all gone ; 
it had been cut off at the top of the stalk, so that the 
umbel- shaped heads had been taken away whole. I 
looked about, and luckily found three slightly hollow 
places under the bank at the back of the border where 
the seed-heads had been piled in heaps. In this case it 
looked as if it had been stored for food ; luckily it was 
near enough to ripeness for me to save my crop. 

The mice are also troublesome with newly-sown 
Peas, eating some underground, while sparrows nibble 
off others when just sprouted ; and when outdoor Grapes 
are ripening mice run up the walls and eat them. 
Even when the Grapes are tied in oiled canvas bags 
they will eat through the bags to get at them, though I 
have never known them to gnaw through the news- 
paper bags that I now use in preference, and that 
ripen the Grapes as well. I am not sure whether it is 
mice or birds that pick off the flowers of the big bunch 
Primroses, but am inclined to think it is mice, because 
the stalks are cut low down. 

Pheasants are very bad gardeners ; what they soem. 
to enjoy most are Crocuses — ^in fact, it is no use planting 
them. I had once a nice collection of Crocus species. 
They were in separate patches, all along the edge of one 
border, in a sheltered part of the garden, where phea- 
sants did not often come. One day when I came to 
see my Crocuses, I found where each patch had been a 
basin-shaped excavation and a few fragments of stalk 
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or some part of the plant They had begun at one 
end and worked steadily along, clearing them right out. 
They also destroyed a long bed of Anetrunu fulffens. 
First they took the flowers, and then the leaves^ and 
lastly pecked up and ate the roots. 

But we have one grand consolation in having no 
slugs, at least hardly any that are truly indigenous ; 
they do not like our diy, sandy heaths. Friends are 
very generous in sending them with plants, so that we 
have a moderate number that hang about frames and 
pot plants, though nothing much to boast of; but they 
never trouble seedlings in the open groimd, and for 
this I can never be too thankfiiL 

Alas that the beautiful bullfinch should be so dire 
an enemy to fruit-trees, and also the pretty little tits ! 
but so it is ; and it is a sad sight to see a well-grown 
fruit-tree with all its fruit-buds pecked out and lying 
under it on the ground in a thin green carpet. We 
had some fine young cherry-trees in a small orchard 
that we cut down in despair after they had been growing 
twelve years. They were too large to net, and their 
space could not be spared just for the mischievous fbn 
of the birds. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE BEDDING FASHION AND ITS INFLUENCE 

It is curious to look back at the old days of bedding- 
out, when that and that only meant gardening to most 
people, and to remember how the fashion, beginning 
in the larger gardens, made its way like a great inundat- 
ing wave, submerging the lesser ones, and almost drown- 
ing out the beauties of the many little flowery cottage 
plots of our English waysides. And one wonders 
how it all came about, and why the bedding system, 
admirable for its own purpose, should have thus out- 
stepped its boimds, and have been allowed to run riot 
among gardens great and small throughout the land. 
But so it was, and for many years the fashion, for it 
was scarcely anything better, reigned supreme. 

It was well for all real lovers of flowers when some 
quarter of a century ago a strong champion of the 
good old flowers arose, and fought strenuously to stay 
the devastating tide, and to restore the healthy liking 
for the good old garden flowers. Many soon followed, 
and now one may say that all England has flocked to 
the standard. Bedding as an all-prevailing fashion ia 
now dead ; the old garden-flowers are again honoured 
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and loyed, and eveiy encouragement is freely offered 
to those who wiU improve old kinds and bring forward 
others. 

And now that bedding as a fashion no longer exists, 
one can look at it more quietly and fisdrly, and see 
what its uses really are, for in its own place and way 
it is undoubtedly useful and desirable. Many great 
country-houses are only inhabited in winter, then per- 
haps for a week or two at Easter, and in the late 
summer. There is probably a house-party at Easter, 
and a succession of visitors in the late summer. A 
brilliant garden, visible &om the house, dressed for 
spring and dressed for early autumn, is exactly what 
is wanted — not necessarily from any special love of 
flowers, but as a kind of bright and well-kept furnish- 
ing of the immediate environment of the house. The 
gardener delights in it; it is all routine work; so 
many hundreds or thousands of scarlet Greranium, of 
yellow Calceolaria, of blue Lobelia, of golden Feverfew, 
or of other coloured material It wants no imagina- 
tion ; the comprehension of it is within the range of 
the most limited understanding ; indeed its prevalence 
for some twenty years or more must have had a 
deteriorating influence on the whole class of private 
gardeners, presenting to them an ideal so easy of 
attainment and so cheap of mental effort 

But bedding, though it is gardening of the least 
poetical or imaginative kind, can be done badly or 
beautifully. In the parterre of the formal garden it 
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18 abBolutely in place, and brilliantly-beautiful pictures 
can be made by a wise choice of colouring. I once 
saw, and can never forget, a bedded garden that was 
a perfectly satisfying example of colour-harmony ; but 
then it was planned by the master, a man of the most 
refined taste, and not by the gardener. It was a 
ptKierre that formed part of the garden in one of the 
fine old places in the Midland counties. I have no 
distinct recollection of the design, except that there 
was some principle of fan-shaped radiation, of which 
each extreme angle formed one centre. The whole 
garden was treated in one harmonious colouring of 
full yeUow, orange, and orange-brown ; half-hardy an- 
nuals, such as French and Afirican Marigolds, Zinnias, 
and Nasturtiums, being freely used. It was the most 
noble treatment of one limited range of colouring I 
have ever seen in a garden; brilliant without beii^ 
garish, and sumptuously gorgeous without the reproach 
of gaudiness — a precious lesson in temperance and 
restraint in the use of the one colour, and an admirable 
exposition of its powerful effect in the hands of a true 
artist. 

I think that in many smaller gardens a certain 
amount of bedding may be actually desirable; for 
where the owner of a garden has a special liking for 
certain classes or mixtures of plants, or wishes to grow 
them thoroughly well and enjoy them individually to 
the fiill, he will naturally grow them in separate beds, 
or may intentionally combine the beds, if he will, into 
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some form of good garden effect. But the great fault 
of the bedding system when at its height was, that it 
swept over the country as a tyrannical fashion, that 
demanded, and for the time being succeeded in effect- 
ing, the exclusion of better and more thoughtful kinds 
of gardening ; for I believe I am right in saying that 
it spread like an epidemic disease, and raged far and 
wide for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Its worst form of all was the " ribbon border," 
generally a line of scarlet Geranium at the back, then 
a line of Calceolaria, then a line of blue Lobelia, and 
lastly, a line of the inevitable Golden Feather Fever- 
few, or what oiur gardener used to call Featherfew. 
Could anything be more tedious or more stupid ? And 
the ribbon border was at its worst when its lines 
were not straight, but waved about in weak and silly 
sinuations. 

And when bedding as a fashion was dead, when 
this false god had been toppled off his pedestal, and 
his worshippers had been converted to better beliefis, 
in turning and rending him they often went too far, 
and did injustice to the innocent by professing a dis- 
like to many a good plant, and renouncing its use. It 
was not the fault of the Geranium or of the Calceolaria 
that they had been grievously misused and made to 
usurp too large a share of our garden spaces. Not 
once but many a time my visitors have expressed 
unbounded surprise when they saw these plants in my 
gaxden, saying, "I should have thought that you 
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would have despised Geraniiims." On the contrary, I 
love Geraniums. There are no plants to come near 
them for pot, or box, or stone basket, or for massing in 
any sheltered place in hottest smishine; and I love 
their strangely - pleasant smell, and their beautiful 
modem colourings of soft scarlet and salmon-scarlet 
and saknon-pink, some of these grouping beautifuUy 
together. I have a space in connection with some 
formal stonework of steps, and tank, and paved walks, 
close to the house, on purpose for the summer placing 
of large pots of Geranium, with sometimes a few 
Cannas and Lilies. For a quarter of the year it is 
one of the best things in the garden, and delightful in 
colour. Then no plant does so well or looks so suitable 
in some earthen pots and boxes from Southern Italy 
that I always think the best that were ever made, 
their shape and well-designed ornament traditional 
from the Middle Ages, and probably from an even 
more remote antiquity. 

There are, of course, among bedding Qeraniums 
many of a bad, raw quality of colour, particularly 
among cold, hard pinks, but there are so many to 
choose from that these can easily be avoided. 

I remember some years ago, when the bedding 
fashion was going out, reading some rather heated dis- 
cussions in the gardening papers about methods of 
planting out and arranging various tender but indis- 
pensable plants. Some one who had been writing 
about the errors of the bedding system wrote about 
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planting some of these in isolated masses. He was 
pounced upon by another, who asked, "What is this 
but bedding ? " The second writer was so fiar justified, 
in that it cannot be denied that any planting in beds 
is bedding. But then there is bedding and bedding — 
a right and a wrong way of applying the treatment. 
Another matter that roused the combative spirit of 
the captious critic was the filling up of bare spaces 
in mixed borders with Geraniums, Calceolarias, and 
other such plants. Again he said, '* What is this but 
bedding ? These are bedding plants." When I read 
this it seemed to me that his argument was. These 
plants may be very good plants in themselves, but 
because they have for some years been used wrongly, 
therefore they must not now be used rightly ! In the 
case of my own visitors, when they have ex^Mressed 
surprise at my having ** those horrid old bedding 
plants" in my garden, it seemed quite a new view 
when I pointed out that bedding plants were only pacH 
sive agents in their own misuse, and that a Qeranium 
was a Geranium long before it was a bedding plant! 
But the discussion raised in my mind a wish to come 
to some conclusion about the difference between bed- 
ding in the better and worse sense, in relation to the 
cases quoted, and it appeared to me to be merely in 
the choice between right and wrong placing — ^placing 
monotonously or stupidly, so as merely to fill the space, 
or placing with a feeling for " drawing " or proportion. 
For I had very soon found out that, if I had a numbes 
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of things to plant anywhere, whether only to fill up 
a border or as a detached group, if I placed the 
things myself, carefully exercising what power of dis- 
crimination I might have acquired, it looked fairly 
right, but that if I left it to one of my garden people 
(a thing I rarely do) it looked all nohow, or like bed- 
ding in the worst sense of the word. 

Even the better ways of gardening do not wholly 
escape the debasing influence of fashion. Wild garden- 
ing is a delightful, and in good hands a most desirable, 
pursuit, but no kind of gardening is so difficult to do 
well, or is so full of pitfalls and of paths of periL 
Because it has in some measure become fashionable, 
and because it is understood to mean the planting of 
exotics in wild places, unthinking people rush to the 
conclusion that they can put any garden plants into any 
wild places, and that that is wild gardening. I have seen 
woody places that were already perfect with their own 
simple charm just muddled and spoilt by a reckless 
planting of garden refuse, and heathy hillsides already 
sufficiently and beautifully clothed with native vegeta- 
tion made to look lamentably silly by the planting of 
a nurseryman's mixed lot of exotic Conifers. 

In my own case, I have always devoted the 
most careful consideration to any bit of wild gar- 
dening I thought of doing, never allowing myself 
to decide upon it till I felt thoroughly assured that 
the place seemed to ask for the planting in contem- 
plation, and that it would be distinctly a gain in 
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pictorial value; so there are stretches of Daffodils 
in one part of the copse, while another is carpeted 
with Lily of the Valley. A cool bank is covered with 
Gaultheria, and just where I thought they would look 
well as little jewels of beauty, are spreading patches of 
Trillium and the great yellow Dog-tooth Violet. Be- 
sides these there are only some groups of the Giant 
Lily. Many other exotic plants could have been made 
to grow in the wooded ground, but they did not seem 
to be wanted ; I thought where the copse looked well 
and complete in itself it was better left alone. 

But where the wood joins the garden some bold 
groups of flowering plants are allowed, as of Mullein 
in one part and Foxglove in another ; for when stand- 
ing in the free part of the garden, it is pleasant to 
project the sight far into the wood, and to let the 
garden influences penetrate here and there, the better 
to join the one to the other. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

MASTERS AND MEN 

Now that the owners of good places are for the most 
part taking a newly-awakened and newly-educated 
pleasure in the better ways of gardening, a frequent 
source of difficulty arises from the ignorance and ob- 
structiveness of gardeners. The owners have become 
aware that their gardens may be sources of the keenest 
pleasure. The gardener may be an excellent man, per- 
fectly understanding the ordinary routine of garden 
work ; he may have been many years in his place ; it is 
his settled home, and he is getting well on into middle 
life ; but he has no understanding of the new order of 
things, and when the master, perfectly understanding 
what he is about, desires that certain things shall be 
done, and wishes to enjoy the pleasure of directing the 
work himself, and seeing it grow under his hand, he 
resents it as an interference, and becomes obstructive, 
or does what is required in a spirit of such sullen 
acquiescence that it is equal to open opposition. And 
I have seen so many gardens and gardeners that I 
have come to recognise certain types; and this one, 
^mon^ men of a certain age, is unfortimately frequent 
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Various degrees of ignorance and narrow-mindedness 
must no doubt be expected among the class that pro- 
duces private gardeners. Their general education is 
not very wide to begin with, and their training is 
usually all in one groove, and the many who possess a 
full share of vanity get to think that, because they 
have exhausted the obvious sources of experience that 
have occurred within their reach, there is nothing 
more to leam, or to know, or to see, or to feel, or to 
enjoy. It is in this that the difficulty lies. The man 
has no doubt done his best through life ; he has per- 
formed his duties well and faithfully, and can render a 
good account of his stewardship. It is no fault of his 
that more means of enlarging his mind have not been 
within his grasp, and, to a certain degree, he may be 
excused for not understanding that there is anything 
beyond ; but if he is naturally vain and stubborn his 
case is hopeless. If, on the other hand, he is wise 
enough to know that he does not know everjrthing, 
and modest enough to acknowledge it, as do all the 
greatest and most learned of men, he will then be 
eager to receive new and enlarged impressions, and his 
willing and intelligent co-operation will be a new source 
of interest in life both to himself and his employer, aa 
well as a fresh spring of vitality in the life of the 
garden. I am speaking of the large middle class of 
private gardeners, not of those of the highest rank, 
who have among them men of good education and a 
large measure of refinement From amon^ these I 
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think of thie late Mr. Ingram of the Belvoir Castle 
gardens, with regret as for a personal friend, and also 
as of one who was a true garden artist. 

But most people who have fair-sized gardens have 
to do with the middle class of gardener, the man of 
narrow mental training. The master who, after a good 
many years of active life, is looking forward to settling 
in his home and improving and enjoying his garden, 
has had so different a training, a course of teadung so 
immeasurably wider and more enlightening. As a boy 
he was in a great puUic school, wlaere, by wholesome 
friction with his fellows, he had any petty or personal 
nonsense knodked out of him whale still in his early 
" teens." Then he goes to college, and whether stu- 
diously inclined or not, he is already in the great 
world, always widening his ideas and experience. Then 
perhaps he is in one of the active professiaiks, or 
engaged in scientific or intellectual research, or in 
diplomacy, his ever-expanding intelligence rubbing up 
against all that is most enlightened and astute in men, 
or most profoundly inexplicable in matter. He may 
be at the same time cultivating his taste for literature 
and the fine arts, searching the libraries and galleries 
of the civilised world for the noblest and most divinely- 
inspired examples of human work; seeing with an 
eye that daily grows more keenly searching, and re- 
ceiving and holding with a brain that ever gains a 
firmer grasp, and so acquires some measure of the 

higher critical faculty. He sees the ruined gardeiw of 
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antiquity, colossal works of the rulers of Imperial Rome, 
aud the later gardens of the Middle Ages (direct de- 
scendants of those greater and older ones), some of thezn 
still among the most beautiful gardens on earth. He 
sees how the taste for gardening grew and travelled, 
spreading through Europe and reaching England, first, 
no doubt, through her Roman invaders. He becomes 
more and more aware of what great and enduring happi- 
ness may be enjoyed in a garden, and how all that he 
can learn of it in the leisure intervals of his earher 
maturity, and then in middle life, will help to brighten 
his later days, when he hopes to refine and make better 
the garden of the old home by a reverent appUcation 
of what he has learnt He thinks of the desecrated old 
bowling-green, cut up to suit the feishion of thirty years 
ago into a patchwork of incoherent star and crescent 
shaped beds ; of how he will give it back its ancient char- 
acter of unbroken repose ; he thinks how he will restore 
the string of fish-ponds in the bottom of the wooded valley 
just below, now a rushy meadow with swampy hollows 
that once were ponds, and humpy moimds, ruins of the 
ancient dikes ; of how the trees will stand reflected in 
the still water ; and how he will live to see again in 
middle hours of summer days, as did the monks of 
old, the broad backs of the golden carp basking just 
below the surface of the sun- warmed water. 

And such a man as this comes home some day and 
finds the narrow-minded gardener, who believes that he 
already knows all that can be known about gardening. 
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who thinks that the merely technical part, which 
he perfectly understands, is all that there is to be 
known and practised, and that his crude ideas about 
arrangement of flowers are as good as those of any 
one else. And a man of this temperament cannot be 
induced to believe, and still less can he be made to 
imderstand, that all that he knows is only the means 
to a further and higher end, and that what he can 
show of a completed garden can only reach to an 
average dead-level of dulness compared with what may 
come of the life-giving influence of one who has the 
mastery of the higher garden knowledge. 

Moreover, he either forgets, or does not know, what 
is the main purpose of a garden, namely, that it is to give 
its owner the best and highest kind of earthly pleasure. 
Neither is he enlightened enough to understand that 
the master can take a real and intelligent interest in 
planning and arranging, and in watching the working 
out in detail. His small-minded vanity can only see 
in all this a distrust in his own powers and an inten- 
tional slight cast on his ability, whereas no such idea 
had ever entered the master's mind. 

Though there are many of this kind of gardener 
(and with their employers, if they have the patience to 
retain them in their service, I sincerely condole), there 
are happily many of a widely-different nature, whose 
minds are both supple and elastic and intelligently 
receptive, who are eager to learn and to try what has 
not yet come within the range of their experience. 
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who show a cheerful readiness to receive a fresh rai^ 
of ideas, and a willing alacrity in doing tlieir best to 
work them out. Such a servant as this warms his 
master's heart, and it would do him good to hear, as I 
have mmj times heard, the terms in which the master 
speaks of him. For just as the educated man feels 
contempt for the vulgar pretension that goes with any ex- 
hibition of ignorant vanity, so the evidence of the higher 
qualities commands his respect and warm appreciation. 
Among the gardeners I have known, five such men 
come vividly to my recollection — good men all, with a 
true love of flowers, and its reflection of happinafls 
written on their kindly facea 

But then, on the other hand, frequent causes of 
irritation arise between master and man from the 
master's ignorance and unreasonable demands. For 
much as the love of gardening has grown of late, 
there are many owners who have no knowledge of 
it whatever. I have more than once had visitors who 
complained of their gardeners, as I thought quite 
imreasonably, on their own showing. For it is not 
enough to secure the services of a thoroughly able 
man, and to pay good wages, and to provide every sort 
of appliance, if there is no reasonaUe knowledge of 
what it is right and just to expect. I have known a 
lady, after paying a round of visits in great houses, 
complain of her gardener. She had seen at one plaoe 
remarkably fine forced strawberries, at another some 
phenomenal frame Violets, and at a third immense 
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Malmaison Carnations ; whereas her own gardener did 
not excel in any of these, though she admitted that he 
was admirable for Grapes and Chrysanthemums. '' If the 
others could do all these things to perfection/' she argued, 
"why could not he do them?" She expected her 
gardener to do equally well all that she had seen best 
done in the other big places. It was in vain that I 
pleaded in defence of her man that all gardeners were 
human creatures, and that it was in the nature of 
such creatures to have individual aptitudes and special 
preferences, and that it was to be expected that each 
man should excel in one thing, or one thing at a time, 
and so on ; but it was of no use, and she would not 
accept any excuse or explanation. 

I remember another example of a visitor who had 
a rather large place, and a gardener who had as good 
a knowledge of hardy plants as one could expect. My 
visitor had lately got the idea that he liked hardy 
flowers, though he had scarcely thrown off the influ- 
ence of some earUer heresy which taught that they 
were more or less contemptible — the sort of thing for 
cottage gardens ; still, as they were now in fashion, he 
thought he had better have them. We were passing 
along my flower-border, just then in one of its best 
moods of summer beauty, and when its main occupants, 
three years planted, had come to their full strength, 
when, speakii^ of a large flower-bordar he had lately 
had made, he said, " I told my fellow last autumn to 
get anything he liked, and yet it is perfectly wretched. 
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It is not as if I wanted anything out of the way ; I 
only want a lot of common things like that/' waving a 
hand airily at my precious border, while scarcely taking 
the trouble to look at it. 

And I have had another visitor of about the same 
degree of appreciative insight, who, contemplating some 
cherished garden picture, the consummation of some 
long-hoped-for wish, the crowning joy of years of 
labour, said, " Now look at that ; it is just right, and 
yet it is quite simple — there is absolutely nothing in 
it ; now, why can't my man give me that ? " 

I am far from wishing to disparage or undervalue 
the services of the honest gardener, but I think that 
on this point there ought to be the clearest under- 
standing; that the master must not expect from the 
gardener accomplishments that he has no means of 
acquiring, and that the gardener must not assume 
that his knowledge covers all that can come within 
the scope of the widest and best practice of his craft. 
There are branches of education entirely out of his 
reach that can be brought to bear upon garden plan- 
ning and arrangement down to the very least detail 
What the educated employer who has studied the 
higher forms of gardening can do or criticise, he cannot 
be expected to do or understand ; it is in itself almost 
the work of a lifetime, and only attainable, like success 
in any other fine art, by persons of, firstly, special 
temperament and aptitude; and, secondly, by their 
unwearied study and closest application. 
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But the result of knowledge so gained shows itself 
throughout the garden. It may be in so simple a 
thing as the placing of a group of plants. They can 
be so placed by the hand that knows, that the group 
is in perfect drawing in relation to what is near ; while 
by the ordinary gardener they would be so planted 
that they look absurd, or unmeaning, or in some way 
awkward and unsightly. It is not enough to cultivate 
plants well ; they must also be used well, The servaat 
may set up the canvas and grind the colours, and even 
set the palette, but the master alone can paint the 
picture. It is just the careful and thoughtful exercise 
of the higher qualities that makes a garden interesting, 
and their absence that leaves it blank, and dull, and 
lifeless. I am heartily in sympathy with the feeling 
described in these words in a friend's letter, " I think 
there are few things so interesting as to see in what 
way a person, whose perceptions you think fine and 
worthy of study, will give them expression in a 
garden." 
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Adonis Temalis, 62 

Alooholy its gravestone, 12 

Alexandrian laurel, 16 

AlfitrSmeriafl, best kinds, how to 
plant, 92 

Amelanchier, 62, 182 

Ampelopeis, 43 

Andromeda Catesbni, 87; A. 
floribunda and A. japonica, 60; 
antumn oolouxing, 128, 166 

Anemone fnlgens, 67; japonica, 
109, 207 

Aponogeton, 194 

Apple, Wellington, 12; apple- 
trees, beauty of form, 26 

Aristolochia Sipho, 43 

Amebia echioides, 66 

Aromatic plants, 236 

Artemisia stelleriana, 104 

Arum, wild, leaves with ent daf- 
fodUs,68 

Auriculas, 64; seed stolen by 
mice, 260 

Autumn-sown annuals, 118 

Azaleas, arrangement for colour, 
69; A. occidentalis, 70; au- 
tumn colouring, 128 ; as trained 
for shows, 246 

Bambusa Ragamowskii, 102 
Beau ty of woodland in winter,7, 1 63 
Beauty the first aim in garden- 
ing, 2, 196, 244, 248, 263, 264 
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Bedding-oat as a fashion, 263 

and onward; bedding righHy 

used, 266 
Berberis for winter deeoratioD, 

16 ; its many merits, 21 
Bignonia radicans, laige-flowered 

variety, 110 
Birch, its graceful growth, 8; 

colour of bark, 9 ; fragrance in 

April, 61 ; grouped with holly, 

162 
Bird-cherry, 182 
Bitton, Canon EUacombe's gar- 

den at, 206 
Blue-eyed Mary, 44 
Books on gardening, 192 and on* 

ward 
Border plants, their young grofwth 

in April, 61 
Bracken, 87; cut into layering- 

pegs, 98; careful cutting, 99; 

when at its best to cut, 106 ; 

autumn colouring, 127 
Bramble, colour of leaves in 

winter, 20 ; in forest groups, 

44 ; in orchard, 181 ; American 

kinds, 182 
Briar roses, 80, 104 
Bryony, the two wild kinds, 43 
Bulbous plants, early bloomings 

how best to plant, 49 
Bullfinch, a garden enemy, 262 
Butcher's broom, 161 
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CactuSi hardy, on xock-wall, 

119 
Caltha paluBtris, 62 
Campanula lapuncoloides, 267 
Cardiunine triloliata, 60 
Carnations, 94 ; at shows, 243 
Caryopteiis Maatacantfans, 102 
Ceanothus, Gloire de VerBailles, 

206 
CbeiranthuB, alpine kinds, 62 
Chimonanthns fragrans, 229 
Chionodoxa saidensis and C. 

Lucili€B,82 
Choisya temata, 63, 71, 206 
Christmas rose, giant kind, 144 
ChrysanthemamSy hardy kinds, 

144 ; as trained at shows, 246 
Cistus laurifolius, 37 ; C. floren- 
tinns, 101 ; C. cyprios, 102, 
206 
Claret vine, 110 

Cleniatiscirrhosa,14; C.Flammala 
when to train, 24; wild clem- 
atis in trees and hedges, 43 ; 
C montana, 71, 203 ; C. davi- 
diana, 96, 206 
Clergymen as gardeners, 176 
Clerodendron foetidum, 110, 206 
Climbing plants, 202 ; for pergola, 

216 
Colour, of woodland in winter, 
19; of leaves of some garden 
plants, 21 ; colour-grouping of 
rhododendrons, 66; of azaleas, 
69; colour of foliage of tree 
pcBonies, 73; colour arrange- 
ment in the flower-border, 89, 
109, 207 ; colour of bracken in 
October, 127 ; of azaleas and 
andromedas in autumn, 128; 
of bark of holly, 162; study 
of, 197; of flowers, how de- 
scribed, 221 and onward 
Copse-cutting, 166 
Coronilla varia, 269 



Corydalis capnoides, 60 

Cottage gardens, 4, 186; roses 
in, 79 

Cottager's way of protecting ten- 
der plants, 91 

Cowslips, 69 

Crinums, 206 

Crinums, hybrid, 110, 119 ; pro- 
tecting, 146 

Crocuses, eaten by pheasants, 261 

Daffodils in the copse, 34; 

planted in old pack-horse 

tracks, 48 
Dahlias, staking, 114; digipng 

up, 133 
Delphiniums, 89; grown fcom 

seed, 90 ; D. Belladonna, 91 
Dentaria pinnata, 46 
Deutzia psrviflora, 103 
Digging up plants, 139 
Discussions about treatment ol 

certain plants, 3 
Dividing tough - rooted i)lantsy 

63 ; spring-blooming plants, 

86; how often, 136; suitable 

tools, 136 and onward 
Dog-tooth violets, 33, 47 
Doronicum, 63 
Dressing of show flowers, 243 
Dried flowers, 17 
Dwarfing annuals, 249 

Edwardsia grandiflora, 206 
£lder trees, 83 ; elder- wine, 84 
Epiloblum angustifolium, white 

variety, 86 
Epimedium pinnatum, 16, 46 
Erinus alpinus, sown in rock- 

waU, 121 
Eryngium giganteum, 93; K 

maritimum, 93; E. oliveri- 

anum, 93, 209. 
Eulalia zebrina, flowers dried, 

17 
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Evergreen branohes for winter 

decoration^ 16 
Everlasting pea, dividing and 

propagating, 188 
Experimental planting, 183 

Felling treea, 162 

Fern Filiz fcemina in rhododen- 
dron beds, 37, 106; Dicksonia 
punctilobulata, 62; fema in 
rock-waU, 120; polypody, 121, 
166 

Fem-p^{8 for layering camationB, 
98 

Fem-walk, suitable planta among 
groups of ferns, 107 

Flower border, 133, 200 

Forms of deciduous trees, beauty 
0^26 

Forsythia suspensa and F. viri- 
dissima, 60 

Foiget-me-not, large kind, 63 

Foxgloves, 270 

Fungi, Amanita, Boletus, Chan- 
tarelle, 111 

Funkia grandiflora, 212 

Galax aphylla, colour of leaves 

in winter, 21 
Gale, broad-leaved, 101 
Garden friends, 194 
Garden houses, 216 
Grardening, a fine art, 197 
Garrya elliptica, 202 
Gaultheria Shallon, value for 

cutting, 16; in rock-garden, 

166 
Geraniums as bedding plants, 

266 and onward 
Gourds, as used by Mrs. Earle, 

18 
Goutweed, 267 
Grape hyacinths, 49, 268 
Glass, Sheep's-fescne, 69 
Grasses for lawn, 147 



Grey-foUaged plants, 207 

Grouping plants that bloom to- 
gether, 70 

Grubbing, 160 ; tools, 160, 261 

Guelder-rose as a wall-plant, 71 ; 
single kind, 129 

GypsophUa paniculata, 96, 209 

Half-hardy border plants in 

August, 108, 210 
Happiness in gardening, 1, 274 
Hares, as depredators, 260 
Heath sods for protecting tendei 

plants, 91 
Heaths, filling np Rhododendron 

beds, 37; wild heath among 

azaleas, 69; cut short in paths, 

70; ling, 106 
Hellebores, caulescent kinds in 

the nut- walk, 9; for cutting, 

67, 144 ; buds stolen by mice, 

26a 
Heuchera Richardsoni, 63, 136 
Holly, beauty in winter, 8 ; 

grouped with birch, 162; 
* cheerful aspect, 164 
Hollyhocks, the prettiest shape, 

106; 
Honey-suckle, wild, 43 
Hoof-parings as manure, 133 
Hoop-making, 166, and onward 
Hop, wild, 43 
Hutchinsia alpina, 60 
Hyacinth (wild) in oak-wood, 

60 
Hydrangeas, protecting, 146 ; at 

foot of wall, 206 
Hyssop, a good wall-plant, 121 

Iris alata, 14 ; L fcstidissima, 120; 

Lpamda,129 
Iris stylosa, how to plant, 13; 

white variety, 14 ; time of 

blooming, 33, 164 
Ivy, shoots for cutting, 17 
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Japan Privet* foliage for winter 
decoration, 16 

Japan Quince (Cydonia or Pyrus), 
60 

Jasminnm nudiflorum, 164 

Junction of garden and wood, 34, 
270 

Jnniper, its merits, 26 ; its form, 
action of snow, 27; power of 
recovery from damage, 29 ; 
beauty of colouring, 30 ; stems 
in winter dress, 31 ; in a wild 
valley, 154, and onward 

Kebria japonica, 60 
Kitchen-ga^en, 179; its sheds, 
179, 180 

Labch, sweetness in April, 61 

Large gardens, 176 

Lavender, when to cut, 105 

Lawn-making, 146 ; lawn spaces, 
177, 178 

Leaf mould, 149 

Learning, 6, 189, 190, 273 

Lessons of the garden, 6 ; in wild- 
tree planting, 154; in orchard 
planting, 183; of the show- 
table, 241 

Leucojum vemum, 33 

Leyoesteria formoea, 100 

Lilacs, suckers, as strong feeders, 
good kinds, 28 ; standards best, 
24 

Lilium auratum among rhodo- 
dendrons, 37, 106 ; among bam- 
boos, 106 

Lilium giganteum, 95; cultiva- 
tion needed in poor soil, 142 

Lilium Harris! and L. speciosum, 
106 

Lily of tiie valley in the copse, 61 

Linaria repens, 259 

London Firide in the rock-wall, 
120 



Loquat, 204 
Love-in-a-mist, 251 
Love of gardening, 1 
Luzula sylvatica, 61 

Magnolia, branches indoors in 
winter, 16; magnolia stellata, 
50 ; kinds in the choice shrub- 
bank, 101 

Maitrank, 60 

Marking trees for cutting, 161 

Marsh marigold, 52 

Masters and men, 271 

Mastic, 102 

Meconopeis Wallichii, 165 

Medlar, 129 

Megaseaa, colour of foliage, 17; 
M. ligulata, 103 ; in front edge 
of flower-border, 211 

Mertensia virginica, 46; sowing 
the seed, 84 

Mice, 260, 261 

Michaelmas daisies, a garden to 
themselves, 126; planting and 
staking, 126; early kinds in 
mixed border, 136 

Mixed planting, 183 ; mixed bor- 
der, 206 

Morells, 59 

Mulleins (V. olympicum and 
y. phlomoides), 85; mullein- 
moth, 86, 270 

Muscari of kinds, 49 

Musical reverberation in wood of 
Scotch fir, 60 

Myosotis sylvatica major, 63 

Nandina domestica, 206 

Narcissus oemuus, 12 ; N. sero- 
tinus, 14 ; N. princeps and N. 
HoTsfieldi in the copse 

Nature's planting, 154 

Nettles, to destroy, 259 

Novelty, 249 

Nut nursery at Calcott 11 
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Nut-walk, 9 ; catkins, 11 ; suc- 
kers, 11 

Oak timber, felling, 60 
Old wall, 72, 116 and onward 
Omphalodes vema, 45 
Ophiopogon [^icatum for winter 

cutting, 16 
Orchard, ornamental, 181 
Orobus vemns, 62 ; O. aurantia- 

cus, 62 
Othonna cheizifolia, 63 

Pjboniss and Lent Hellebores 
grown together, 76 

Paeony Moutan grouped with 
clematis montana, 70; special 
garden for peeonies, 72; fre- 
quent sudden deaths, 73 ; varie- 
ties of P. alblflora, 74; old 
garden kinds, 76; psaony spe- 
cies desirable for garden use, 76 

Pansies as cut flowers, 67; at 
shows, 248 

Parkinson's chapter on carna- 
tions, 94 

Pavia macrostachya, 103 

Pea, white everlasting, 96 

Pergola, 212 

Pernettya, 166 

Pests, bird, beast, and insect, 259 

Phacelia campanularia, 63 

Pheasants, as depredators^ 261 ; 
destroying crocuses, 261 

Philadelphus microphyllus, 103 

Phlomis fruticosa, 103 

Phloxes, 136 

Piptanthus nepalensis, 63, 206 

Planes pollarded, 216 

Planting earl}"^, 129 ; careful plant- 
ing, 130; planting from pots, 
131; careful tree plantings 148 

Platycodon Mariemi, 108 

Plume hyacinth, 49 

Polygalft ChamaBbuxus, 164 



Polygonum oompaotum, 136 ; ^e" 

boldi, 268 
** Pot-pourri from a Surrey gar- 
den," 18 
Primroses, white and lilac, 44; 
large bunch-flowered kinds as 
cut flowers, 68; seedlings 
planted out, 85 ; primrose gsr^ 
den, 216 
Primula dentkulata, 184 
Progress in gardening, 249 
Prophet-flower (Amebia), 56 
Protecting tender plants, 146 
Pterocephalus Pamassi, 107 
Pyrus Maulei, 60 

Queen wasps, 63 
Quince, 128 

Rabbits, 260 

Ranunculus montanus, 60 

Raphiolepis OTata, 204 

RhododendroDS, variation in foli- 
age, 36 ; R. multimi maculatum, 
36; plants to fill bare spaces 
among, 37; arrangement for 
colour, 64 and onward ; hybrid 
of R. Aucklandii, 69; alpine, 166 

Ribbon border, 266 

Ribe8,60 

Robinia hispida, 203 

Rock garden, making and cenew- 
ing, 116 

Rock-wall, 116 and onward 

Rosemary, 204 

Roses, pruning, tying, and tndn- 
ing; fence planted wilJi free 
roses ; Reine Olga de Wurtem*- 
burg, 38 ; climbing and ramb- 
ling rosea, 39 ; Fortune's yeUow, 
Banksian, 40; wild rosea, 48; 
I garden rosea : Provenoe, moaa, 
damask, R. alba, 78 ; roses in 
cottage gardens, ramblers and 
fountains, 79 ; free growth, of 
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Kosa polyantba ; two good, free 
roses for catting, 80; Bnmet 
rose and Sooteh briars, Rosa 
Incida, 81 ; tea roses : best 
kinds for light soil, pegging, 
pruning, 82 ; roses collected in 
Capri, 105; second bloom of 
tea roses, 110; jam made of 
hips of R. rugosa. 111, 184 ; R. 
arvensis, garden form of, 129 ; 
R. Boursanlt elegans, 192; 
China, 205 ; their scents, 235 

Rnscns acoleatns, 151 ; R. raoe- 
mosns, 152 

Rnta patavina, a late-flowering 
rock-plant, 107 

Sambucus Ebnlus, 258 
Satin-leaf (Heuchera Richard- 

soni), 63 
Sdlla maritima, 14 ; S. sibirica, 

& bifolia, 82 
Scents of flowers, 229 and onward 
Scotch fir, pollen, 53; cones 

opening, 54 ; effect of sound in 

iir-wood, 60 
Show flowers, 242 
Show-table, what it teaches, 241 
Shmb-bank, 101 ; snag place for 

tender shrubs, 121 
Shrub-wilderness of the old home, 

100 
Skimmias, 101, 165 
Sings, 262 

Smilaciua bifolia, 61 
Snapdragon, 251 

Snowstoiln of December 1886, 27 
Snowy Mespilos (Amelanchier), 

52 
Solanom crispum, 204 
Solomon's seal, 61 
Spindle-tree, 127 
Spirsea Thunbergii, 50, 104; S. 

pronifolia, 104 
St John's worts, choice, 103 



Stephanandra flezaosa, 103 

Stembergia Intea, 139 

Sticks and stakes, 163 

Storms in autamn, 122 

Styrax japonica, 101 

Suckers of nuts, 11 ; robbers, how 
to remove, 24 ; on grafted rho- 
dodendrons, 36 

Sunflowers, perennial, 134 

Sweetbriar, rambling, 89; frag- 
rance in April, 51 

Sweet-leaved small shrubs, 34, 
57, 101 

Sweet peas, autumn sown, 88, 
112 

Thatching with hoop-chips, 169 
Thinning the nut- walk, 10 ; thin- 
ning shrubs, 22 ; trees in copse, 
151 
Tiarella cordif olia, 53 ; colour of 

leaves in winter, 21 
Tools for dividing, 186 ; for tree 
cutting and grubbing, 150; 
woodman's, 158 ; axe and 
wedge^ 159 ; rollers, 160 ; cross- 
cut saw, 162 
Training the eye, 4; training 

Clematis Fhunmula, 24 
Transplanting lar<;e trees, 147 
Trillium grandiflorum, 61 
Tritomas, protecting, 146 
Tulips, show kinds and their 
origin, 55 ; T. retroflexa, 55 ; 
other good garden kinds, 56 

Vabious ways of gardening, 3 

Verbascum olympicum and V. 
phlomoides, 85 

Villa garden, 171 

Vinca acutiflora, 139 

Vine, black Hamburg at Calcot, 
12 ; as a wall-plant, 42 ; good 
garden kinds, 42 ; claret vine, 
110,205; Vitis Coignetiffi, 123 
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Violeta, the pale St Helena, 45 ; 

Czar, 140 
Viiginian cowslip, 46 ; its eolonr* 

ing, 47; sowing seed, 84 

Wall pennywort, 120 
Water-elder, a beantifal n^s^ted 

shrub, 123 
Weeds, 256 
Wild gardening misnndeistood, 

269 
Wilson, Mr. 6. F.'s garden at 

WiBley, 184 
Window garden, 185 



Winter, beauty of woodland, 7 
Wistaria chinensis, 43 
Whorilebeny under Scotch fir, 51, 

61 
Woodman at work, 158 
Woodruff, 60 
Wood-rush, 61, 165 
Wood-work, 163 

Xanthocbrab sorhifolia, 103 

Yellow everlastings 120 
Yuccas, some of the best kinds, 
91 ; in flower-border, 201 
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(he Restoration. 



Popular Edition. 5 vols. Cr.8vo,2s.6£/.each. 
Essays with Lays of Ancient Romb, 

BTC. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
History of England. 2 vols. Crown 

Svo., 5s. 

MiSCBLLANBOUS WRITINGS, SPBECHBS 

AND Poems. Crown 8vo., 2s. td. 
The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. By Sir G. O. Trevelyan, 
Bart. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

The Works. 

* Albany* Edition. With 12' Portraits. 

12 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 35. 6^. each. 
Vols. L-VL History of England, 

FROM the Accession of y AMES the 



Miscellaneous Writings, 
Speeches and Poems. 
Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., 2f. td. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vol?. Post 8vo., 245. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Mackinnon (James, Ph.D.). 

The History of Edivard the 
Third. 8vo., i8j. 

The Growth and Decline of the 
French Monarchy. 8vo., 211. net. 

Mallet. — Mallet du Pan and the 
French Revolution. By Bernard 
Mallet. With Photogravure Portrait. 
8vo., 125. 6d. net. 



Second. «» ^ ^ 

Vols.vn.-X. Essays AND Biographies. , May.— The Constitutional His 



Vols. XL-XII. Speeches,' Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc., and Index. 



Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 

History of England from the 
Accession of Jambs the Second. 
Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 125. 
People^s Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 165. 
'Albany' Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 

vols. Large Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 485. 
' Edinburgh ' Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 6s. 

each. 
Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £/^. 

Critical and Historical Essavs, 
WITH Lays of Ancient Rome, etc., in i 
volume. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 25. td. 

* Silver Library ' Edition. With Portrait 

and 4 Illustrations to the ' Lays '. Cr. 
8vo., 35. td. 

Critical and Historical Essays. 

Student's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., ts. 

* Trevelyan ' Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., gs. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 

* Edinburgh ' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 65. 

each. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. Svo., 361. 



TORY OF England since the Accession 
of George IIL 1760- 1870. By Sir Thumac 
Erskine May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo., i8s. 

Merivale (Charles, D.D.). 

History OF the Romans under the 
Empire. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

The Fall of the Roman Republic: 

a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth. i2mo., 75. 6d. 

General History of Rome, from 

the Foundation of the City to the Fall of 
Augustulus, B.C. 753-A.D. 476. With 5 
Maps. Crown 8vo., js. td. 

Montag^ue. — The Elements of 
English Constitutional History. By 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Moran. — The Theory and Prac- 
tice OF THE English Government. By 
Thomas Francis Moran, Ph.D., Professor 
of History and Economics in Purdue Uni- 
versity, U.S. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Pears. — The Destruction of the 
Greek Empire and the Story of the 
Capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks. By Edwin Pears, LL.B. With 
3 Maps and 4 Illustrations. 8vo., 185. net. 
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Powell and Trevelyan. — The 

Peasant^ Rising and thb Lollards: 
a Collection of Unpublished Documents. 
Edited by Edgar Powbll and G. M. 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 65. net. 

Rankin (Reginald). 
The Marquis d'Argsnson; and 

Richard thb Second. 8vo., ios. 6d. net. 
A Subaltern's Letters to His 

Wipe. (The Boer War.) Crown 8vo., 

35. 6d. 

Ransome. — The Rise of Consti- 
tutional Government in England. 
By Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Rowe. — The United States and 
Porto Rico. With Special Reference to 
the Problems arising out of our Contact 
with the Spanish-American Civilization. By 
Leo S. Rowe, Ph.D., Member of the Com- 
mission to Revise and Compile the Laws of 
Porto Rico (igoo-igoi), Chairman of the 
Porto Rican Commission (1901-1902). Crown 
8vo., 55. net. 

Seebohm (Frederic, LL.D., F.S.A.). 
The English Village Community. 

With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., 165. 

Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon 

Law: being an Essay supplemental to 
(i) * The English Village Community,' 
(2) 'The Tribal System in Wales'. 
8vo., 165. 

Smith. — Carthage AND the Carth- 
aginians. By R. BoswoRTH Smith, M.A. 
With Maps, Plans, etc. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

Stephens. — A History of the 
French Revolution. By H. Morse 
Stephens. 8vo. Vols. Land IL 185. each. 

Stubbs. — History of the Univer- 
sity OF Dublin. By J. W. Stubbs. 8vo., 

125. 6d. 

Stubbs (William D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford). 

Historical Introductions to 

THE • Rolls Series '. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 

Lectures on European History, 

15 19-1648. 8vo., 125. 6d. net. 

Sutherland.— 7V^ History of Aus- 
tralia AND New Zealand, from 1606- 
1900. By Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 
and George Sutherland, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 25. tdn 

Taylor. — A Student^s Manual of 
THE History of India. By Colonel Mea- 
dows Taylor, C.S.L Cr. 8vo., 75. td. 



Thomson. — China and the Po ivers : 

a Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. By 
H. C. Thomson. With 2 Maps and 29 
Illustrations. 8vo., los. 6d, net. 

Todd. — Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in the British Colonibs. By 
Alpheus Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 30ts. net. 

Treveljran. — The Americaut Revo- 
lution. By Sir G. O. Trevblvan, Bart. 
Part L, 8vo., 135. 6rf. net Part II., 2 vois. 
8vo., 215. net. 

Cheap Edition. Vols, i, 2, 3. Crown 8va, 
55. net each. 

Trevelyan. — England in ths Age 

of Wycliffe. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 155. 

Turner. — A History of the Colony 
of Victoria from its Disco tery ix* its 
Absorption into the Commonwealth of 
Australia. By Henry Gyles Turner, 
With Map and Plan. 2 Vols. 8vo., 21J. 

Wakeman and Hassall. — ^ssai-s 

Introductory to the Study of Emgush 
Constitutional History. Edited by 
Henry Opfley Wakeman, M.A., and 
Arthur Hassall, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Walpole (Sir vSpencer, K.C.B.). 
History of England from the 
Conclusion of the Great IV ar /a' 1815 
TO 1858. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 65. each. 

The History of Twentv-Pive 
Years (1856-1881). Vols. I. and IL. 
1856- 1870. 8vo., 245. net. 

Willoughby. — Political Theories 
OF THE Ancient World. By Westel 
W. Willoughby, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo., 65. net. 

Willson. — Ledger and StvoRD ; or, 
The Honourable Company of Merchants of 
England Trading to the East Indies (1599- 
1874). By Beckles Willson. With 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 2 
vols. 8vo., 215. net. 

Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A.). 
History of England i/kder 
Henry IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol 
I., 1399-1404, los. 6d. Vol. II., 1405- 
1406, 155. (out of print). Vol. III., 1407- 
1411, 155. Vol. IV., 1411-1413, 211. 

The Council of Constance to the 
Dea th of John Hus. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 

Yardley. — IVith the Inniskilling 

Dragoons : the Record of a Cavalry Regi- 
ment during the Boer War, 1899-1902. By 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Watkins Yardley. With 
Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo., 
165. net. 
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Anstruther Thomson. — Eighty ' 

Years* Reminiscbnces, By Colonel J. 
Anstruther Thomson. With 29 Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., 
215. net. 

Bacon. — The Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his Oc- 
casional IVoRKS, Edited by James Sped- 
DiNG. 7 vols. 8vo., ;f 4 4J. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies, 
By Walter Baobhot. Crown 8vo., 35. 6J. 

Bain. — Autobiography, By Alex- 
ander Bain, LL.D. With 4 Portraits. 
8vo., 145. net. 

Beardsley. — The Last Letters of 
Aubrey Beardsley. Edited by the Rev. 
John Gray, Priest of the Archdiocese of 
St. Andrews and Edinburgh. Crown 8vo., 
55. net. 

Bo wen. — Edi^ard Bow en: a Me- 
moir, By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. 
With Appendices, 3 Photogravure Portraits 
and 2 other Illustrations. 8vo., 125. td, net. 

Carlyle. — Thomas Carlyle: A His- 
tory of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Colville. — Duchess Sarah : being 
the Social History of the Times of Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. Com- 
piled and arranged by one of her descend- 
ants (Mrs. Arthur Colville). With 
10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 185. net. 

Creig^hton. — Life and Letters of 

Mandbll CreightoNj D.D. Oxon. and 
Camb., sometime Bishop of London. By 
His Wife. With 8 Portraits and 3 other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., 285. net. 

Crozier. — My Inner Life: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By John Bbattie Crozier, 
LL.D. 8vo., 14s. 

Dante. — The Life and Works of 

Dantb Allighieri : being an Introduction 
to the Study of the * Divina Commedia \ 
By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D. With 
Portrait. 8vo., I2J. 6d, 

Danton. — Life of Danton, By A. 

H. Bebsly. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Davenport- Hill. — Memoir of Rosa- 
mond Davenport-H ill. By Ethel E. 
Metcalfe. With 4 Portraits. Crown 8vo., 
25. bd. net. 



De Vere. — Aubrey De Vere : a 

Memoir based on his unpublished Diaries 
and Correspondence. By Wilfrid Ward. 
With 2 Portraits and 2 other Illustrations. 
8vo., 14s. net. 

Erasmus. 

Life and Letters of Erasmus, 
By James Anthony Froudb. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d, 

The Epistles of Erasmus, ar- 
ranged in Order of Time. English 
Translations from the Early Correspond- 
ence, with a Commentary confirming the 
Chronological arrangement and supplying 
further Biographical matter. By Francis 
Morgan Nichols. 2 vols. 8vo., iSs, net 
each. 

Faraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer, By John Tyndall. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Fenelon : his Friends and his 
Enemies, 1651.1715. By E. K. Sanders. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 105. td. 

Fox. — The Early History op 
Charles Jambs Fox, By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 35. td, 

Froude. — My Relations with Car- 
lyle, By James Anthony Froude. 
Together with a Letter from the late Sir 
James Stephen, Bart., K.C.S.I., dated 
December, 1886. 8vo., 25. net. 

Grey. — Memoir of Sir George 

GREYt Bart., G.C.B., 1799-1882. By 
Mandell Creighton, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. With 3 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton, By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 3 vols. 
155. each. Addendum. 8vo., 6d, sewed. 

Harrow School Register (The), 

1801-1900. Edited by M. G. Dauglish. 
8vo. 1 05. net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K,C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Haweis. — My Musical Life, By the 

Rev.H.R.HAWEis. With Portrait of Richard 
Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. net. 

Higgins. — The Bernards ofAbing- 
ton and Nether Winchendon: A Family 
History. By Mrs. Napier Higgins. 4 
Vols. Vols. I and 2, 8vo., 21s. net; Vols. 
3 and 4, 8vo., 215. net. 

Hiley. — Memories of Half a 
Century, By Richard W. Hiley, D.D., 
Vicar of Wighill, near Tadcaster, Yorks. 
8vo., 155. 
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Jackson. — Stoneivall Jackson and 

THE A MBRiCAN CiviL War, By Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. Henderson. With 2 Portraits and 
33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Cr. Svo., i6c. net. 

Kielmansegge. — Diary of a Jour- 
NBY TO England in the Years 1761- 
1762. By Count Frederick Kielman- 
segge. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
55. net. 

Luther. — Life of Luther. By 

Julius Kostlin. With 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Lyall. — The I^ifb of Edna Lyall. 

(Ada Ellen Bayly.) By J. M. Escreet. 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo., 5*. net. 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, i vol. Cr. Svo., 21. bd. 

Student's Edition i vol. Cr. Svo., 6i. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post Svo., I2J. 

' Edinburgh ' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.,6s. each. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 365. 

Marbot. — The Memoirs of the 
Baron db Marbot. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 7*. 

Max Miiller (F.) 

The Life and Letters of the 
Right Hon, Fribdrich Max Muller. 
Edited* by his Wife. With Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo., 32J. net. 

Mr Autobiography : a Fragment. 

With 6 Portraits. 8vo., i2j. 6d. 

AuLD Lang Syne, Second Series. 

8vo., 105. 6^. 

Chips from a German Workshop, 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Morris. — The Life of William 

Morris. By J. W. Mackail. With 2 Por- 
traits and 8 other Illustrations by E. H. New, 
etc. 2 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 105. net. 

On the Banks of the Seine. By 

A. M. F., Author of ' Foreign Courts and 
Foreign Homes*. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Paget. — Memoirs and Letters of 
Sir Jambs Paget, Edited by Stephen 
Paget, one of his sons. With Portrait. 
8vo., 65. net. 

R&makr/shna : His Life and 

Savings. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
MiJLLER. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Rochester, and other Literaiy 

Rakes of the Court of Charles IL, with 
some Account of their Surroundings. By 
the Author of *The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,' The Life of a Prig,' etc. With 15 
Portraits. 8vo., 161. 



Romanes. — The Life and Letters 
OF George John /Romanes, A/.A., LL.D., 
F,Ji.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Cr. 8va, 
55. net. 

Russell. SlVALLOWFIELD AND ITS 

Owners, By Constance Lady Russell, 
of Swallowfield Park. With 15 Photogravore 
Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4to., 
gilt edges, 425. net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford Reformers 
—John Colet^ Erasmus^ and Thomas 
I More : a History of their Fellow- Work. 
\ By Frederic Sbbbohm. 8vo., 14s. 

i Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 
I Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillipps. With Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 21.S. 

i Tales of my Father. — By A. M. F. 

Crown 8vo., 65. 

Tallentyre. — The Women of- the 

Salons^ and other French Portraits. By 
S. G. Tallentyre. With 11 Photogra\iire 
Portraits. 8vo., los, 6d, net. 

Vemey. — Memoirs of the Verxey 

Family during the SBVENrBBNTH Cen 
TURY. Compiled from the Papers and 
Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon 
House, Bucks. By Frances Parthenope 
Verney * and Margaret M. Verney. 
Abridged and Cheaper Edition. With 24 
Portraits. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 12s. net. 

Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By 

Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo., 
gilt top, 55. net. 

Wellington. — Life of the £>ukm 

of Welungton, By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Wilkins (W. H.). 
A Queen of Tears : Caroline 

Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norw^ay, 
and Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
With 2 Portraits and 47 other Illustra 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo., 365. 

The Love of an Uncrowned 

Queen: Sophie Dorothea, Consort of 
George I., and her Correspondence with 
Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmarck. 
With 24 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo., 125. bd. net. 

Caroline the Lllustrious, Queen- 
Consort of George II., and sometime 
?ueen Regent : a Study of Her Life and 
ime. With 42 Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo., 121. bd, net. 
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Arnold. — S£as and Lands, By Sir 



Edwin Arnold. With 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 



'I Illustrations. 



Baker (Sir S. W.). 
Eight Years in Ceylon, VVitl) 6 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. dd. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 

Cbylon. With 6 Illusts. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Ball (John). 

The Alpine Guide, Reconstructed 

and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club, 

by W. A. B. CooLiDGE. 

Vol. I., Thb Western Alps: the Alpine 

Region, South of the Rhone Valley, 

from the Col de Tenda to the Simplon 

Pass. With 9 New and Revised Maps. 

Crown 8vo., 125. net. 

Hints and Notes ^ Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the 
Alps: being a Revision of the General 
Introduction to the *■ Alpine Guide '. 
Crown 8vo., 35. net. 

Bent. — The Ruined Cities of Ma- 

shonaland : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent. With 117 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. td. 

Brassey (The Late Lady). 
A Voyage in the * Sunbeam^ ; Our 

Home on the Ocean for Eleven 

Months. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, js. 6d. 

• Silver Library ' Edition. With 66 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 33. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustration«. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 25. cloth, or 35. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

/.v THE Trades, the Tropics, and 
the * Roaring Forties '. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 75. td. 

Cockerell. — Travels in Southern 
Europe and the Levant^ 1810-1817. By 
C. R. Cockerell, Architect, R.A. Edited 
by his Son, Samuel Pepys Cockerell. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 10*. 6rf. net. 

Fountain (Paul). i 

The Great Deserts and Forests ; 

OF North America. With a Preface by ! 

W. H. Hudson, Author of* The Naturalist \ 

in La Plata,' etc. 8vo., gs. 6d. net. ' 



Fountain (Paul) — continued. 
The Great Mountains and 
Forests of South America. With 
Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 8vo., 105. td. 
net. 

The Great North- West and 
the Great Lake Region of North 
America. 8vo., 105. td. net. 

Froude (James A.). 
Oceana : or England and her Col- 
onies. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.,35. 6^. 
The Engl ish in the I Ves t Indies : 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 lUustra^ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 

Grove, — Seventy-one Days* Camp- 
ing IN Morocco. By Lady Grove. With 
Photogravure Portrait and 32 Illustrations 
from Photographs, 8vo., ^i. td. net. 

Haggard. — A Winter Pilgrimage : 

Being an Account of Travels through 
Palestine, Italy and the Island of Cyprus, 
undertaken in the year 1900. By H. Rider 
Haggard. With 31 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

Hardwick. — An Ivory Trader in 

North Kenia : the Record of an Expedi- 
tion to the Country North of Mount Kenia 
in East Equatorial Africa, with an account 
of the Nomads of Galla-Land. By A. 
Arkell-Hardwick, F.R.G.S. With 23 
Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. 
8vo., 125. 6d. net. 

Havell. — A Handbook to Agra and 

THE Taj, blKANDRA, FaTEHPUR-SIKRI AND 

THE Neighbourhood. By E. B. Havell, 
A.R.C.A., Principal, Government School of 
Art, Calcutta, Fellow of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. With 14 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and 4 Plans. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable 

Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Knight (E. F.). 
South Africa after the War. 

With 17 Illustrations. 8vo., loj. bd. net. 

The Cruise of the * Falcon ' ; a 

Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton 
Yacht. With 2 Maps and 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

The 'Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3*. 6d. 
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Knig^ht (E. F.) — continued. 

The Cruise op the * Alerte ' : the 

Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 

Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 

and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6ii. 

Where Three Empires Meet: a 

Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6</. 

Lees and Clutterbuck-— B.C. 1887 : 

A Ramble IN British Columbia, By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Cluttbrbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6<i. 

Lynch. — Armenia: Travels and 

Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 197 
Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced 
from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, 
and a Map of Armenia and adjacent 
countries. 2 vols. Medium 8vo., g^lt top, 
425. net. 

Hansen. — The First Crossing op 
Greenland. By Fridtjof Nansbn. With 
143 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo., 
3*- 6rf. 

Rice. — Occasional Essays on Na- 
tive South Indian Life, By Stanley 
P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 8vo., 105. bd. 

Smith. — Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskbtt Smith. With 
Illustrations and Numerous Plans. 
Part I. England. i6mo., 3s. net. 
Part II. IV ALBS AND Ireland. f6mo., 
35. net. 



Spender. — Ti^o Winters in Nor- 
way: being an Account of Two Holida^^ 
spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh Driving, 
and including an Expedition to the Lapps. 
By A. Edmund Spender. With 40 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 8vo., lOf . 6J. net. 

Stephen. — The Pla y- Geo uhtd of 

Europe (The Alps). By Sir Leslie 
Stephen, K.C.B. With 4 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Stutfield and Collie. — Climbs and 

Explora tion in thb Canadian Rockies. 
By Hugh £. M. Stutfield and J. Nor- 
man Collie, F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 24 
Full-page Illustrations, and 56 Half-page 
Illustrations. 8vo., I2S. 6J. net. 

Sverdrup. — iV^w Land: Four 

Years in the Arctic Regions. By Otto 
Sverdrup. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Ethel Harriet Hbarn. ^Vith 
62 Plates, 162 Illustrations (4 Maps) in the 
the Text, and 4 Folding-out Maps. 2 vols. 
8vo., 365. net. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2j. boards, 2s. 6<f. cloth. 

TyndalL— (John). 
The Glaciers of the Alps, With 

61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 6^. net. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps, 

With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6«. 6</. net. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G.. 

and A. E. T. WATSON. 



ARCHER y. By C. J. Longman and 

Col. H. Walrond. With Contributions by 
Miss Leoh, Viscount Dillon, etc. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; half- \ 
bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 



ATHLETICS. By Montague 
Shearman. With Chapters on Athletics I 
at School by W. Beach Thomas ; Ath- ' 
letic Sports in America by C. H. Sherrill ; 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. Rye, 
and an Introduction by Sir Richard Web- 
ster (Lord Alverstone). With 12 Plates 
and 37 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 
cloth, 65. net ; half-bound,with gilt top,95.net. . 



BIG GAME SHOOTING. 
Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 



By 



Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuex, W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. SeLtOUs* 
etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu> 
tions by Lieut. -Colonel R. Hbbsr 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Hbbbr 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 Illas> 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., clotli 
65. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY-^on^tntt^^. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 

and A. E. T. WATSON. 



BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 
foot, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, etc. 
With II Plates, 19 Illustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 



COURSING AND FALCONRY. 
By Harding Cox, Charles Richardson, 
and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. With 
20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., doth, 65. net ; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 95. net. 



CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and 
the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. Grace, 
F. Gale, etc. With 13 Plates and 51 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 



C YCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth.. 65. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 



DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove. 

With Contributions by Miss Middleton, 
The Hon. Mrs. Armytaoe, etc. With 
Musical Examples, and 38 Full-page Plates 
and 93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6j. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 95. net. 

DRIVING, ByHisGracethe(Eighth) 
Duke ol Beaufort, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. Watson the Earl of 
Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND 
WRESTLING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 18 Plates 
and 24 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6i. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 91. net. 



FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major 
John P. Traherne, etc. With 9 Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, etc. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; half-bound» 
with gilt top, 9^. net. 

Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 
G. Christopher Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous Illustrations 01 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

FOOTBALL. History, by Mon- 
tague Shearman ; Tub Association 
Game, by W. J. Oakley and G. O. Smith ; 
The Rugby Union Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contributions by 
R. E. Macnaghten, M. C. Kemp, J. E. 
Vincent, Walter Camp and A. Suther- 
land. With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 
Andrew Lang, etc. With 34 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. , cloth , 
65. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the 
(Eighth) Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and 
Mowbray Morris. With Contributions by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. & W. L. Davies, G. H. Longman, 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING, By Sir Alfred C. Harmsworth, 
Bart., the Marquis de Chasseloup-Lau- 
bat, the Hon. John Scott-Montagu, R. J. 
Mecredy, the Hon. C. S. Rolls, Sir David 
Salomons, Bart., etc. With 14 Plates and 
160 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 9s. net ; half-bound, 125. net. 

A Cloth Box for use when Motoring, 25. net. 
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THE BADMINTON lABRhRY-^continued, 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 

and A. E. T. WATSON. 



MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dent. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Matthews, etc. 
With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6i. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

POETRY OF SPORT {THE).— 
Selected by Hedley Peek. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING, By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

RIDING AND POLO, By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. 
Dale, The Late Duke of Beaufort, The 
Earl op Suffolk and Berkshire, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 Illusts. in the Text 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9«. net. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and 
C. M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Serocold and F. C. Begg ; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc Smith ; 
and on PUNTING by P. W. Squire. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65^ net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

SHOOTING, 

Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. With 11 Plates and 
95 Illustrations in the Text. Cro%vn 8vo., 
cloth, 65. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
gs. net. 

Vol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, qs. net. 



SEA FISHING. By John Bickek- 

DYKE, Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Sir Alfr£» 
C. Harmsworth, Bart., and W. Seniol 
With 22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illusts. 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 



SKATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. M. Heathcotb. C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev, 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 lUis- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., doth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 



SWIMMING, By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Sees, of the 
Life- Saving Society. With 13 Plates and iia 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
65. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 



TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 

RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Hbathcote, E. O. Pleydbll-Bou- 
VERIE, and A. C. Ainger. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttblton, W. C. Mar- 
shall, Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 Plates and 
65 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8\'D., 
cloth, 6s, net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
95. net. 

YACHTING, 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTINGOUT, etc. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassby, K.C.B., C. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, R. 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs, net. 

Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc. 
By R. T. Pritchett, The Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P., The Earl of 
Onslow, James McFerran, etc. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations tn the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 9*. net ; half- 
boimd, with gilt top, gs. net. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued, 

FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., price 55. each Volume, cloth. 

*^* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather ^ with gilt top. Price ys. 6d. net each. 

THE PARTRIDGE, Natural His- 
tory, by the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. With 
II Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 5*. 



THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Re*. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookery, by 
Ge orge Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 55. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
8vo., 5s. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; Coursing, 
by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 
S. Gibbons and G. H. Longman ; Cookery, 
by Col. Kenney Herbert. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Harting. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 10 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 55. 



SNIPE AND WOODCOCK, By 

L. H. De Visme Shaw. With Chapters on 
Snipe and Woodcock in Ireland by Richard 
J. Ussher. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 



RED Z>^^i?.— Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron op Lochiel ; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebrington ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE SALMON By the Hon. A. IC. 

Gathorne-Hardy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud Douglas 
Pennant; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess 

OF Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 

PIKE AND PERCH, By William 
Senior (* Redspinner,' Editor of the 
* Field '). With Chapters by John Bicker- 
DYKE and W. H. Pope; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 12 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 



Anstruther Thomson. — Eighty 

Years' Rbminiscbnces. By Colonel J. 
Anstruther Thomson. With 29 Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., 
215. net. 



Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
OF Archbry. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., i^s. 



Bickerdykc— />^K^£>/-itfrZ//-^pA^ Premantle. — 7>/^ Book of 



Water, Frbsh and Salt; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td, 

Ellis. — Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 45. td. 

Blackburne. — Mr, Blackburnes 

Games at Chess. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief History of 
Blindfold Chess, by P. Anderson Graham. 
With Portrait of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo., 
75. 6d, net. 



THE 

Rifle. By the Hon. T. F. Fremantle, 
V.D., Major, isi Bucks V.RC. With 54 
Plates and 107 Diagrams in the Text. 8vo., 
125. 6^. net. 



Gathorne - Hardy. — Autumns in 

Argyleshire with Rod and Gun, By 
the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. With 
8 Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn. 
8vo., 65. net. 

Graham. — Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 
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Hutchinson. — The Book of Golf 

AND Golfers. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. With 71 Portraits from Photographs. 
Large crown 8vo., gilt top, 75. 6d. net. 



and Pastime — continued. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

The C&osS'Bow : Mediaeval and 

Modern ; Military and Sporting ; ks 
Construction, History and Managemem 



Lang^. — Angling Sketches, By 

Andrew Lang. With ao Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 



Lillie. — Croq ue t up to Da te. Con- 
taining the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. By Ar- 
thur Lillie. With ig Illustrations (15 
Portraits), and numerous Diagrams. 8vo., 
105. 6d. net. 



Longman. — Chess Openings, By 

Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., zs, bd. 



Mackenzie. — Notes for Hunting 

Men. By Captain Cortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d, net. 



Madden. — The Diary of Master 
William Silrncb : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., gilt top, 165. 



Maskeiyne. — Sharps and Flats : a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets oi 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelynb, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 



Millais. — The Wild-Fojvler in 
Scotland, ByJ.G. Millais, F.Z.S. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure by Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., P.R.A., 8 PhotOCTavure 
Plates, 2 Coloured Plates and 50 Illustra- 
tions from the Author's Drawings and from 
Photographs. Royal 4to., gilt top, 305. net. 



Modem Bridge.— By* Slam'. With 

a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as adopted 
by the Portland and Turf Clubs. i8mo., 
gilt edges, 35. 6d, net. 



Park. — The Game of Golf. By 

William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 75. 6^. 



with a Treatise on the Balista and Cata- 
pult of the Ancients. With 220 Illustra- 
tions. Royal 4to., £^ 31. net. 

Letters to Young Shootejss {First 

Series). On the Choice and use of a Gob. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6^ 

Letters to Young SHOor£Rs{SecoDd 

Series). On the Production, Preservatka, 
and Killing of Game. With DirectioDS 
in Shooting Wood- Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 125. 6<£. 

Letters to Young Shooters. 

(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crows 
8vo., i8s. 

Proctor. — How to Play IVhist: 
WITH THE Laws and Etiqubtts or 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. Crows 
8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology, By Alfred Ronalds. With ao 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 145. 



Somerville. — Slipper's A B C of 
Fox-hunting. By E. CE. Somerville, 
M.F.H., Joint Author of * Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.,' etc. With Illustrations 
in Colour by the Author. 4to., boards, 
105. 6d. net. 



Thomas-Stanford. — A Riysr of 

Norway: being the Notes and Reflections 
of an Angler. By Charles Thomas- 
Stanford. With 10 Photogravure Plates, 
I Map and i Plan. 8vo., 95. net. 



Thompson, Cannanand Doneraile 

—Combined Hand - in - Hand Pigurr 
Skating. By Norcliffe G. Thompson, 
F. Laura Cannan and Viscount Donb- 
RAiLE, Members of the Skating ClaK 
i6mo., 2s. 6d, net. 
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Mental, Moral, and Polltieal Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, S'C. 



Abbott. — T//E ELEMEinrs of Logic. 

By T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 35. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 323. 

An Introduction to Aristotl^s 
Ethics. Books L-IV. (Book X. c. vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. E. 
MooRE, D.D. Crown 8vo., los. bd. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, Jamrs Speddino and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £-^ 135. 6rf. 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Speddino. 7 vols. 8vo., £^ 41. 

The Ess a vs : with Annotation s. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., loi. 6d. 

The Essays: with Notes. By F. 
Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo., 65. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 2j. td. 

Bain (Alexander). 
Mental and Moral Science : a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo., 105. td. 

Or separately. 
Part L Psychology and History op 
Philosophy, Crown 8vo., 65. 6rf. 

PartH. Theory OP Ethics and Ethical 
Systems, Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d, 

Logic. Part I. Deduction. Cr. 8vo., 
4J. Part II. Induction. Cr. 8vo., 65. 6d. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

8vo., 155. 

The Emotions and the Wili 

8vo,, 15J. 

Pra ctica l Ess a ys. C r. 8 vo. , 25. 

Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
sophical Topics. 8vo., ^s. 6d. net. 



Brooks. — The Elements of Mind : 

being an Examination into the Nature of 
the First Division of the Elementary Sub- 
stances of Life. By H. Jamyn Brooks. 
8vo., loj. 6d. net. 



Broug^h. — The Study of Mental 
Science: Five Lectures on the Uses and 
Characteristics of Logic and Psychology. 
By J. Brough, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 



Crozier (John Beattie). 
Civilisation and Progress : being 

the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,i4S. 

History of Intellectual De- 
velopment : on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. 

Vol. I. 8vo., 14J. 

Vol. IL (In preparation.) 

Vol. IIL 8vo., loj. 6d. 



Fite. — An Introductory Study of 
Ethics. By Warner Fite. Cr. 8vo., 65. 6rf. 

Green (Thomas Hill). — The Works 

OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo. 
165. each. 

Vol. IIL Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 21s. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With Pre&ce 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 8vo., 5s. 

Gumhill. — The Morals of Suicide. 

By the Rev. J. Gurnhill. B.A. Vol. I., 
Crown 8vo., 5*. net. Vol. IL, Crown 8vo., 
55. net. 

Hibbert. — Life and Energy: an 

Attempt at a new Definition of Life ; with 
applications to Morals and Religion. A 
revised account of four addresses given at 
the Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street, 
London, by Walter Hibbert, F.I.C., 
A,M,I.E,E, Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. net, 
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LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, &<:. 



Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 
T/MJs AND Space: A Metaphysical 

Essay. 8vo., 165. 
The Theory of Practice: an 

Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24^. 

The Philosophy of Reflection, 

2 vols. Svo., 21S. 

The Metaphysic of Experience, 

Book L General Analysis of Experience ; 
Book n. Positive Science; Book IIL 
Ana ysis of Conscious Action ; Book IV. 
The Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo., 365. net. 

Hume. — The Philosophical Works 
of David 'Hume, Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 285. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 145. Treatise 
OF Human Nature. 2 vols. 145. 

James (William, M.D., LL.D.). 
The Will to Believe^ and Other 

Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown 
8vo., 75. td. 

The Varieties of Religious Ex- 

PRRIBNCB: a Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in igoi- 
1902. 8vo., I2S. net. 

Talks to Teachers on Psycho- 
logy, AND TO Students on some of 
Lifers Ideals. Crown 8vo. , 45. 6d, 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 
Justinian : Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., i8s. 

Kant (Immanuel). 
Critique of Practical Reason^ 
and Other IVorks on the Theory op 
Ethics, Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., i25. td. 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics, Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B. D. Crown 8vo, 35. 

Introduction to Logic ^ and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of 
the Four Figures. Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo., 65 

Kelly* — Government or Human 
Evolution, By Edmond Kelly, M.A., 
F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 8vo.,7s. 6rf. 
net. Vol. II. Collectivism and Individualism. 
Crown 8vo., los. fid. net. 

K i 1 1 i c k. — Handbook to Mill's 
Systbm of Logic, By Rev. A. H. 
Kjluck, M-A. Crown 8vo., 3^, 6rf. 



Ladd (George Trumbull). 
Philosophy of Conduct : a Treatise 

of the Facts, Principles and Ideals oL 
Ethics. 8vo., 2ii. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. Svo., 2 IS. 

Outlines of Descriptive J^ycho- 

LOGY: a Text-Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Svo., 12& 

Outlines of Physiologica.l Psy- 
chology, 8vO., 125. 

Primer of Psychology, Cr. 8vo., 
55. 6d, 

Lecky(WiLLiAM Edward Hart pole). 
The Map of Life : Conduct and 

Character. Crown 8vo., 5*. net. 

History of European Af orals 
from a ugustus to Charlemagne, 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. , 10$. net. 

A Survey of English Ethics: 

being the First Chapter of W. E. H. 
Lecky's * History of European Morals \ 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. Hirst. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence OF THE Spirit op Rationausm 
IN Europe. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., los. net 

Democracy and Liberty. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 365. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., los. net 

LutoslawskL — The Origin and 
Growth of Plato* s Logic. With an 
Account of Plato's Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his Writings. By Wincbntt 

LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vO., 2IS. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 
osophy, Crown 8vo., ys, 6d, net. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, Crown 8vo., 55. 

Mill (John Stuart). 
A System OF Logic, Cr. 8vo., 35. W. 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo., is. i\d. 

Considerations on Representa- 

tivb GovERNMBhT, Crown 8vo., 2*. 
Utilitarianism, 8vo., 25. 6d, 

Examination of Sir ^William 
Hamilton's Philosophy, 8vo., 16s. 

Nature f the Utility of Religion^ 
and Theism, Three Essays. 8vo., 51. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy — continued. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, &^. 



Mo nek. — Aiv^ Introduction to 
Logic, By William Henry S. Monck, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Myers. — Human Personality and 
ITS Survival of Bodily Death, By 
Frederic W. H. Myers. 2 vols. 8vo., 
425. net. 

Pierce. — Studies in Auditory and 
Visual Space Perception : Essays on 
Experimental Psychology. By A. H. 
Pierce. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. net. 

Richmond. — The Mind of a Child, 

By Ennis Richmond. Cr. 8vo., 35. td, net. 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Russell. — The First Conditions of 
Human Prosperity. By the Hon. R. 
Russell. Crown 8vo., is, 6d. net. 

Sully (James). 
An Essay on Laughter: its 

Forms, its Cause, its Development and 
its Value. 8vo., izs. td. net. 
The Human Mind : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. 

Outlines of Psychology. Crown 

8vo., 95. 

The Teacher's Handbook 6f Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 
Studies of Childhood. 8vo., 

125. 6d, net. 

Children's Ways: being Selections 
from the Author's * Studies of Childhood *. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 45. bd. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. By 
Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo., 285. 



Swinburne. — Picture Logic : an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburne, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo., 2J. 6d. 

Thomas. — Intuitive Suggestion. 

By J. W. Thomas, Author of* Spiritual Law 
in the Natural World,* etc. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. net. 

Webb. — The Veil of Isis: a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., ios. 6J. 

Weber, — History of Philosophy. 

By Alfred Weber, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., i6j. 

Whately (Archbishop). 
Bacon's Essays. With Annotations. 

8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Elements of /Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 
45. 6d. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

The Stoics, Epicureans^ and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 15s. 

Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d, 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., i8j. 

Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools, Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 101. 6d. 

Aristotle AND the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
telloe, M.A., and J. H. Muirhead. 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 241. 



STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 



A Manual of Political Economy. 

By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. td. 

First Principles of Knowledge, 
By John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

General Metaphysics. By John 

Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 

Crown 8vo., 55. 



Moral Philosophy (Ethics and 
Natural Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 



Natural Theology, By Bernard 

BoEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. td. 



Psychology. By Michael Maher, 

S.J.. D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Cr. 8vo.. 6*. 6d. 
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History and Seienee of Language, &e. 



Davidson.— Z^^z>/ivc and Import- 
ant Engush Words : Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Graham. — English Synonyms, 

Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Max MtiUer (F.). 
The Science of Language, 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo., 105. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown Svo., 55. 



Max MtUler (F.) — continued. 
Chips from a German Workshop, 
Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
LiTBRATURB. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Last Essays, First Series. Essays 
on Language, Folk-lore and other Sub- 
jects. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Regret. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Compoeition. 
By Peter Mark Rooet, M.D., F.R.S. 
With full Index. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 



Political Economy, Eeonomios, &e. 



Ashley (W. J.). 
Surveys, Historic and Economic, 

Crown 8vo., 95. net. 

English Economic History and 

Theory, Crown 8vo., Part I., 55. Part 
II., 10s. 6d, 

The Progress of the German 
Working Classes in the lastQ uartbr 
of a Century. With a Map, Diagrams 
and Charts. Crown 8vo., is. td, net. 

The Adjustment of Wages: a 

Study on the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and the United States. 
With 4 Maps. 8vo., I2S. 6d. net. 

British Industries : a Series of 
General Reviews for Business Men and 
Students. By various Authors. Edited by 
W. J. Ashley. Crown 8vo., 5s. 6J. net. 

Bagehot. — Economic Studies. By 

Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Barnett. — Practicable Socialism : 

Essays on Social Reform. By Samuel A. 
and Henrietta Barnett. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Brassey. — Fifty Years of Pro- 
gress AND the New Fiscal Policy, 
By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 8vo., 
sewed, zs. net ; cloth, 25. bd. net. 

Chapman. — Work and Wages : in 

continuation of Lord Brassey's *■ Work and 

Wages ' and * Foreign Work and English 

Wages '. 

Vol. I. Foreign Competition. By Sydney 
J. Chapman, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce in the Victoria University of 
Manchester. With an Introduction by 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. , LL.D., 
Commander of the Legion of Honour. 
Medium 8vo., 75. td. net. 

Devas. — A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 
75. td, (Stonyhunt Philosophical Series,) 



Cr. 

OF 
14s. 



Dewey. — Financial History of the 
United States, By Davis Rich Dewey. 
Crown 8vo., js, 6d. net 

Leslie. — Essays on Political, Eoh 
NOMY, By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, Hon. 
LL.D., Dubl. 8vo., los. 6d, 

List. — The National System of 
Political Economy. By Frederick List. 
Translated by Sampson S. Lloyd. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. Shield Nicholson, D.Sc. Crown 
8vo., 65. net. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
Bimetallism, 8vo., 55. net. 

The Elements of Banking, 

8vo., 35. bd. 
The Theory and Practice 

Banking, Vol. I. 8vo., i«. Vol. II, 
The Theory of Credit, Svo. 

In I Vol., 305. net; or separately. Vol. 
I., los. net. Vol. II., Part I., los. net. 
Vol II., Part II. los. net. 

Indian Currency, 8vo., 25. 6d, net. 
Mill. — Political Economy, By 

John Stuart Mill. Popular Edition. Cr. 
8vo.,35.6<f . Library Edition, 2, vols. 8vo.,3os. 

Mulhall. — Industries and Wealth 
of Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall, 
F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 85. 6«f . 

Sjrmes. — Political Economy : a 

Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on S<Kialism. By J. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. 

Toynbee. — Lectures on the Ja-- 
dustrial Revolution of the ISth Cen- 
tury IN England, By Arnold Toynbee, 

8vO., I05. td, 

Webb. — London Educa tion. By 

Sidney Webb. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
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Political Economy, Economies, &c. — continued. 



Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 
The History of Trade Unionism, 

With Map and Bibliography. 8vo., 75. 6J. 
net. 

Industrial Democracy : a Study 

in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo., I25. net. 



Webb (Sidney and Beatrice) — cont. 
Problems of Modern Industry. 

8vo., 5 J. net. 
The History of Liquor Licensing 
IN England, principally from 1700 to 
1830. Crown 8va, 2s, bd, net. 



Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 



Avebury. — The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. With 
6 Plates and 20 Illustrations. 8vo., 185. 

Clodd (Edward). 
The Story of Creation: a Plain 

Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. td, 

A Primer of Evolution : being a 

Popular Abridged Edition of * The Story 
of Creation '. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 15. td. 

Doubts about Darwinism. By a 

Semi-Darwinian. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Gerard. — The Old Riddle and the 

"Newest Answer. By John Gerard, 
S.J., F.L.S. Crwn 8vo. 55. net. 

Keller. — Queries in Ethnography. 

By Albert Galloway Keller, Ph.D. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. net. 



Lang and Atkinson. — Social 

Origins. By Andrew Lang, M. A., LL.D. ; 
and Primal Law. By J. J. Atkinson. 
8vo., I05. td. net. 

Romanes (George John). 
Ess A Ys. Ed. by C. Lloyd Morgan. 

Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

An Examination of Weismann- 

ISM. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Darwin, and after Darwin: an 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory. With 

Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 105. 6J. 
Part II. Post- Darwinian Questions: 

Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 

the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

I05. bd. 
Part III. Post- Darwinian Questions : 

Isolation and Physiological Selection. 

Crown 8vo., 55. 



The Soienoe of 

Balfour. — The Foundations of 

Bbubf : being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour. Cr. 8vo., 65. net. 

Baring-Gould. — The Origin and 
Dbvblopmrnt of Rbligious Bbubf. 
By the Rev. S. Barino-Gould. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greek Li- 
ter aturb. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 155. 

James. — The Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience : a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the GifTord Lectures on 
Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 
1901-1902. By William James, LL.D., 
etc. 8vo., 125. net. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Magic and Religion. 8vo., ios. 6d. 
Custom and Myth: Studies of 

Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

MvTHt Ritual, and Religion, 2 

vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 



Religion, &e. 

Lang (Andrew) — continued. 
Modern Mythology: a Reply to 

Professor Max Muller. 8vo., 95. 

The Making of Religion. Cr. 8vo., 

55. net. 

Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.). 

The Silesian Horseherd (^ Das 
PferdbbOrla *) : Questions of the Hour 
answered by F. Max MiJLLER. With a 
Preface by J. Estlin Carpenter. Crown 
8vo., 51. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk- 
lore. Crown 8vo., 55. 

The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. net. 

Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo., 3M. 

The Origin and Growth of Reli- 
gion^ as illustrated by the Religions of 
India. The Hibbert Lectures, delivered 
at the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, in 1878. Crown 8vo., 55. 
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The Seienoe of Religion, &e- — continued. 

Max MuUer (The Right Hon. F.)— i Max MuUer (The Right Hon. F.)~ 

continiud, continued. 

Three Lectures on the VkdAnta 
Philosophy^ delivered at the R072] 
Institution in March, 1894. Cr. 8vo., 51. 

Last Essays, Second Series — 

Essays on the Science of Religion. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Oakesmith. — The Religion of 

Plutarch: a Pagan Creed of Apostolic 
Times. An Essay. By John Oakesmith, 
D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Wood-Martin (W. G.). 

TRACES OF THE ElDER FaITHS OF 
Ireland : a Folk-lore Sketch. A Hand- 
book of Irish Pre-Christian Traditions. 
With 192 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., 
30s. net. 

Pagan Ireland : an Archaeological 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities. With 512 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 15s. 



Introduction to the Science of 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Natural Religion. The Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in x888. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Physical Religion. • The Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Anthropological Religion. The 

GiiTord Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 8vo., 5^. 

Theosophy, or Psychological Re- 
ligion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 



Classioal Literature, Translations, &e. 



Abbott. — Hellenica. A Collection 

of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

.£schylus. — Eumenides of ^schy- 

lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 75. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharnians 

OF Aristophanes^ translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo., is. 

Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : o\y Roman Scenes in the 

Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. td, 

Charicles : or, Illustrations ot the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greek Li- 
terature. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 15s. 



Cicero. — Cicero's Correspondence. 

By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III., 8vo., 
each 125. Vol. IV., 15s. Vol. V., 145. 
Vol. VI., 125. Vol. VII. Index, 75. 6d, 

Harvard Studies in Classical 

Philoloey. Edited by a Committee of the 
Classics? Instructors of Harvard University. 
Vols. XL, 1900; XII., 190 1 ; XIII., 1902; 
XIV., 1903. 8vo., 65. 6d. net each. 

Homer. — The Odyssey of Homer. 

Done into English Verse. By Willlabi 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Horace. — The Works of Horace^ 
rendered into Engl/sh Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By William 
CouTTS, M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Lang^. — Homer and the Epic. By 

Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., 95. net. 

Lucian. — Translations from 

Lucian. By Augusta M. Campbell 
Davidson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo., 55. net 

Ogilvie. — HoRAE La tinae : Studies 

in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Robert Ogilvie, M.A., LL.D., H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Schools for Scotland. Edited 
by Alexander Souter, M.A. With a 
Memoir by Joseph Ogilvie, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo., 125. 6d, net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, h^,— continued. 

Virgil — continued. 



Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities, By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., 
85. td. 

Theophrastus. — The Cha ra cters 

OF Theophrastus : a Translation, with 
Introduction. By Charles E. Bennett 
and William A. Hammond, Professors in 
Cornell University. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6^/. net. 

Tjrrrell. — Dublin Transla tions 
INTO Greek and Latin Verse. Edited 
by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo., 6i. 

Virgil. 

The Poems of Virgil, Translated 

into English Prose by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 61. 



The jEneid of Virgil, Translated 
into English Verse by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

The /Eneids'of Virgil, Done into 
English Verse. By William Morris. 
Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

The /Eneid of Virgil^ freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thorniiill. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

The yENEiD of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James Rhoadbs. 

Books L-VL Crown 8vo., 55. 
Books Vn.-Xn. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The Eclogues and Georgics ot 

Virgil, Translated into English Prose 
by J. W. Mackail, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. i6mo., 55. 

Wilkins. — The Growth of the 
Homeric Poems, By G. Wilkins. 8vo.,65. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



American Familiar Verse. Vers 

de Soci^td. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Brander Matthews, Litt.D (Yale), of 
Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 



Arnold. — The Light of the World: 

or. The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustrations 
after (Iolman Hunt. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 



Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Fairy Tale Plays^ and How to 
Act Them, With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. net. 

Nursery Comedies : Twelve Tiny 

Plays for Children. Fcap. 8vo., is. bd, 

RuMPELSTiLTZKiN : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; i Fe- 
male). From * Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them '. With Illustrations, 
Diagrams and Music. Cr. 8vo., sewed, td. 



Dante. — The Dread Inferno : 

Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante. 
By M. Alice Wyld. With Frontispiece. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. bd, net 

Gore-Booth (Eva). 

Unseen Kings, and Other Poems, 

Crown 8vo., 2J. bd, net. 

The One and the Many : Poems. 

Crown 8vo., 2J. bd. net. 

Graves. — Clytmmnestra : a 

Tragedy. By Arnold F. Graves. With 
a Preface by Robert Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 
I Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

I Hither and Thither : Songs and 

I Verses. By the Author of * Times and 
I Days,' etc. Fcp. 8vo., 5*. 

■ Hughes- Games. — Thekla and 

I other Poems. By Stephen Hughes- 
Games. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. net. 

Ingelow (Jean). 
Poetical Works. Complete in 

One Volume. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 65. net. 

Lyrical and other Poems. Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jean Ingblow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7^. bd, cloth plain, 35. cloth gilt. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



Kendall. — Poems of Henry 

Clarbncb Kendall. With Memoir by 
Frederick C. Kendall. Crown 8vo., 6*. 

Lang^. — The Blue Poetry Book. 

Edited by Andrew Lang. With loo Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., g^lt edges, 65. 

Lecky. — Poems. By William Ed- 
ward Hartpole Lecky. Fcp. 8vo., 51. 

Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen 
Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d, 

LuciLE. Crown 8vo., 105. td. 

Selected Poems, Cr. 8vo., los. 6d 

Macaulay. — La ys of Ancient Rome^ 

WITH ^ IvRY* AND * Ths Armada \ By 
Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., 105. td. 

Bijou Edition. 

iSmo., 25. 6<f. gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Wkguelin. Crown 
Svo., 35. net. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. Svo., 15. sewed, 
IS. 6d. cloth. 

Mac Donald. — A Book of Strife^ in 

THE FORM OF THB DiARY OF AN OLD 

Soul : Poems. By George MacDonald, 
LL.D. i8mo., 6s. 

Morris (William). 

POETICAL WORKS -Library Edition. 
Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 55. net each. 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 

Crown 8vo., 55. net each. 
The Life and Dea th of Jason. 

Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

The Defence of Guenevere^ and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

The Stor y of Sigurd the Vols ung^ 
and Ths Fall of the Niblungs. Cr. 
8vo., 5*. net. 

Poems BY the Way, and Love is 
Enough. Crown 8vo., 55. net 



Done 

55. net 

Done 



Morris (William) — continued 
The Odyssey of Homer. 

into English Verse. Crown Svo. 

The ASneids of Virgil. 

into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 55. net 

The Tale of Beowulf^ sometime 
King of the Folk of the Wbdbrgsats. 
Translated by William Morris and A 
J. Wyatt. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 251.; 
or 55. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 255.; or 2s. 6d, 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown Svo., 
65. net. 

New Cheap Edition in Fourteen Parts 
comprised in 10 vols. Parts 1-8 and 11 
and 12, price is. net each. Parts 9 and 
10, in one vol., price 2s. net. Parts 13 
and 14, in one vol., price 2s. net. {In 
course of Publication.) 

Poems by the Way, Square cro^^Ti 
Svo., 6s. 

The Defence of Guenevere^ and 

Other Poems Cheaper Impression. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS 6rf. net. 

•»• For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 27, 28, 37 and 40. 

Mors et Victoria. Cr. 8vo., 55. net 

*,* This is a drama in three acts, the 
scene of which is laid in France 
shortly after the massacre of St 
Bartholomew. 

Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. Edited from 
the Thornton MS., with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary. By Mary Macleod 
Banks. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. td. 

Nesbit. — La ys and Legends. By E. 

Nbsbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown Svo., 3s. td. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Riley. — Old Fashioned Roses: 

Poems. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
i2mo., gilt top, 5s. 

Romanes. — A Selection from the 
Poems of George foHN A^omaxss^ M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With an Introduction by 
T. Herbert Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown Svo., 45 6d. 
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Poetry and the DrBxnsi—coniznt^d. 



SsLvage-Armstrong.— Ballads of 

Down* By G. F. Savage-Armstrong, 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo., 75. bd, 

Shakespeare. 

Bowdlrr' s Family Shakespeare, 
With 36 Woodcuts, i vol. 8vo., 145. 
Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 2 if. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book, 

By Mary F. Dunbar. 32010., is, 6d, 

She eh an. — ^ Lost Angel of a 

Ruined Paradise.^ A Drama of Modern 
Life. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf, 

Stevenson. — A Child* s Garden of 

Vbrsss, By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 5s. 



Trevelyan. — Cecil/a Gonzaga : a 

Drama. By R. C. Trevelyan. Fcp. 
8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Wagner.— 7>^^ Nibelungen Ring, 

Done into English Verse by Reginald 
Rankin, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. Fcp. 
8vo., gilt top, 45. fid. 

Vol. n. Siegfried, The Twilight of the 
Gods. Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 45. td, 

Wyld. — The Dread Inferno; 

Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante. 
By M. Alice Wyld. With Frontispiece. 
Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6</. net. 



Fiotion, Humour, &e. 

American Short Stories. Selected Beaconsfieid (The Earl of). 

and Edited, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Short Story, by Charles Sfars Bald- 
win, A.M., Ph.D. Assistant Professor in 
Yale University. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 



Novels and Tales, Complete 

in II vols. Crown Svo., is, 6d, each. 



Anstey (F.). 

f^ocES PopuLi, (Reprinted from 
* Punch'.) 

First Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt 
top, 35. net. 
Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 
3s. net. 
The Man from Blankley's, and 
other Sketches. (Reprinted from * Punch *.) 
With 25 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 3s. net. 

Bailey (H. C). 
My Lady of Orange : a Romance 

of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Karl of Erbach : a Tale of the 

Thirty Years' War. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Master of Gray : a Tale of 

the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Churchill. — Savrola : a Tale of the 

Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M.P. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

Converse. — Long Will : a Tale of 

Wat Tyler and the Peasant Rising in the 
Reign of Richard II. By Florence Con- 
verse. With 6 Illustrations by Garth 
Jones. Crown 8vo., 6j. 



Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke ; 
Count Alarcos : a 
Tragedy. 

Alroy ; Ixion in 
Heaven ; The In- 
fernal Marriage ; 
Popanilla. 

Tancred. 



Contarini Fleming ; 

The Rise of Iskan- 

der. 
Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 
Venetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothair. 



Endymion. 

Novels and Tales, The Hugh- 
BNDBN Edition, With 2 Portraits and 
1 1 Vignettes. 1 1 vols. Crown 8vo., 42J. 

Doug^all. — Beggars All, By L. 

DouGALL. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 

MiCAH Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

The Refugees: A Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. td. 

The Stark Munro Letters, Cr. 

8vo., 35. 6d, 

The Captain of the Polestar^ 

and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd, 

Dunbar. — The Sons d Cor mac j an* 
Tales of Other Men's Sons: Irish 
Legends. By Aldis Dunbar. With 8 Il- 
lustrations by Myra E. Luxmoore. Crown 
8vo., 6s, 
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Fiction, Humour, &e. — copuinued. 

Hag^gard (H. Rider) — continued. 



Farrar (F. W., late Dean of Can- 
terbury). 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 65. net. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 

Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., gilt 
top, 65. net. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders, A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. Crown 
8vo., 6j. 

The Professor's Children, With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Francis (M. E.) (Mrs, Francis 
Blundell). 

Christian Thal : a Story of Musi- 
cal Life. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Fiander's Widow, Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Yeoman Fleetwood, With Fron- 
tispiece. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 

Pastorals of Dorset, With 8 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ts. 

The Manor Farm, With Frontis- 
piece by Claud C. du Pri^ Cooper. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 



Lychgate Hall : 

Crown 8vo., 65. 



a Romance. 



Froude. — The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Century. 
By James A. Froudb. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 

Haggard Side, The : being Essays ! 

in Fiction. By the Author of ' Times and ' 
Days,' • Auto da Fe,' &c. Crown 8vo., 55. | 

Haggard (H. Rider). 
Allan Quatermain. With 31 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6J. 1 

Popular Edition, 8vo., sewed, bd, net. | 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. td. \ 



Beatrice, With Frontispiece and 

Vignette. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Black Heart AND Whits H^eart, 

AND OTHER SlORIBS, With 33 lUuStn- 

tions. Crown 8vo., 35. W. 

Cleopatra, With 29 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 3*. 6J. 

Colonel QuaritcHj V.C, With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 31.6^ 
Dawn, With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 

8vo., 35. 6d, 

Dr. Therne. Crown 8vo., 35. W. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6</. 

Heart of the World, With 15 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6//. 

Joan Haste, With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3*. 6rf. 

Lysbeth, With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6$. 

Maiwa's Revenge, Cr. 8vo., is, 6d. 
Montezuma's Da ughter. With 24 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 35. 6d. 

Mr, Meeson's Will, With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 3s. td. 

Nada the Lily, With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. fid. 

Pearl-Maiden: a Tale of the 

Fall of Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo., 35. td, 

Stella Fregelws : A Tale of 
Three Destinies. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Swallow : a Tale of the Great Trek. 

With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The People of the Mist, With 

16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 



The Witch's Head. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 
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Fiction, Humour, &g. — continued. 

Haggard and Lang. — Th eWorld's Marchmont — In the Name of a 

Dbsirb. By H. Rider Haggard and Woman: a Romance. By Arthur W. 

Andrew Lang With 27 Illustrations. ; Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6a. 



Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods. 

By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo., 3s. td, 

Hope. — The Heart of Princess 

OsRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Howard. — The Failure of Success. 

By Lady Mabel Howard. Crown 8vo., 
6f. 

Jerome. — Sketches in Lavender: 
Blub and Grbrn. By Jerome K. Jerome, 
Author of * Three Men in a Boat/ etc. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 



8vo., ts. 



Mason and Lang. —Parson Kelly. 

By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 



Max Miiller. — Deutsche Liebe 

(German Love): Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. Max 
MULLER. Translated from the German by 
G. A. M. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 5s. 



Jqyce.-Oiz> Celtic ^oma^ces.^ \ Melville (G. J. Whyte). 



Twelve of the most beautiful 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Lang (Andrew). 
A Monk of Fife ; a Story of the 

Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by Selwyn Image. Crown 8vo., 
3*. 6rf. 

The Disentanglers. With 7 
Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Lyall (Edna). 

The Hinderers. C rown 8vo . , 25. 6</. 

The a utobiograph yof a Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6</. net. 

DoRBRN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo., 65. 
Hope the Hermit : sl Romance of 

Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 65. 



The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Crown 8vo., 15. 6d. each. 



Morris (William). 
The Sundering Flood. Cr. 8vo., 

75. 6d. 

The Water of the Wondrous 

ISLBS. Crown 8vo., 75. 6rf. 

The Well a t the World's End. 

2 vols. 8vo., 285. 

The Wood Beyond the World. 

Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

The Story of the Glittering 
Plain^ which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre 
of the Undying. Square post 8vo., 
55. net. 
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Fiction, Humour, &e. — continued. 



Morris (William) — continued. 
The Roots of the MouNTAiHSy 

wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, theii Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 8s. 

A Tale of the House of the 
V/OLFINGS^ and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 65. 

A Dream of /ohn Ball, and a 
King's Lbsson. i6mo., 25. net. 

Neivs from Nowhere; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
15. 6<f. 

The Story of Grettir the Strong, 

Translated from the Icelandic by EiRiXR 
Magn^sson and William Morris. Cr. 
8vo., 55. net. 

Three Northern Love Stories, 

andO thrr Talbs, Translated from the 
Icelandic by EiRixR Magn^sson and 
William Morris. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

*,* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37 and 40. 



Newman (Cardinal). 
Loss AND Gain : The Story of a 

Convert. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Callista : A Tale of the Third 

Century. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 



Norris. — Nature's Comedian, 

By W. E. Norris. Crown Svo., 6s. 



Phillipps-WoUey. — Snap: a Legend 

of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 
WoLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 3s. M. 



Ridley. — A Daughter ofJael, By 

Lady Ridley. Crown 8vo., 6s. 



Sewell (Elizabeth M.)- 



A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katharine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 

Cr. 8vo., cloth plain, 15. 6d. each. Clodi 
extra, gilt edges, 2S, 6d. each. 



Amy Herbert. 
Cleve HalL 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 



Sheehan. — Luke Delmege. By 

the Rev. P. A. Shbehan, D.D., Author of 
* My New Curate *. Crown 8vo., 6i. 

Somerville (£. CE.) and Ross 

(Martin). 

Some Experiences of an Irish 

R,M, With 31 Illustrations by E. <£. 
Somerville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

All on the Irish Shore : Irish 

Sketches. With 10 Illustrations by £. 
CE. Somerville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 



The Real Charlotte. 

8vo., 3s. 6d, 



Crovm 



The Silver Fox, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6J. 
An Irish Cousin, Crown 8vo,, 6$. 

Stebbing. — Borderland Tales. By 

W. Stebbing. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6rf. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr.Jekyll, 
and Mr. Hydr, Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed. 
IS. td. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dk. 
Jbkyll and Mr, Hydb; with other 
Fablbs. Crown 8vo., bound in buckram* 
with gilt top, 5s. net. 

* Silver Library * Edition, Crown 8vo^ 
3s. 6d, 

More New Arabian Nights — The 
Dynamiter, By Robert Louis Stbvkn> 
SON and Fanny van de Grift Stevkm> 
SON. Crown 8vo.» 3s. 6d. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbournk. 
Crown bvo., 3s. bd. 
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Fietion, Humour, &e. — continued. 



Through Spectacles of Feeling : \ Walford (L. B.y-continued. 

Being Essays mostly in Fiction. By the i 
Author of * Times and Days,' ' The Haggard ' 
Side,* etc. Crown 8vo., 55. 



TroUope (Anthony). 

T//£ JVAJfDE/f. Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. 
Barchrster Towers, Cr.Svo., 1 5.6^/. 



Vaughan. — Old Bendriks Tales, 

By Captain Arthur O. Vaughan. With 12 
I Full-page Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 



; Walford (L. B.). 

Stay- AT' Homes. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Charlotte. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

One of Ourselves. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The Intruders. Crown 8vo., 2s. M. 

Leddy Marget. Crown 8vo. , 2s. 6rf. 

IvA Kildare: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., 25. td. 

Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. 

Crown 8vo., 25. 6^. 

The Baby^s Grandmother. Cr. 

8vo., 2s. td. 

Cousins. Crown 8vo., 2s. ^. 

Troublesome Da ughters. Cr. 
8vo., ^s. 6d. 

Pauline. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6rf. 
Dick Netherby. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6^/, 
The History of a Week. Cr. 

8vo. 2j. bd. 



A Stiff-necked Generation. Cr.- 

8vo. 25. 6d. 



NANy and other Stories. Cr. 8vo.,. 

2S. td. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr.. 
8vo., 25. td. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. 

25. bd. 

* Ploughed^ and other Stories- 
Crown 8vo., 25. bd. 

The Ma tchma ker. Cr . 8vo. , 2s. 6^» 



Ward. — One Poor Scruple. By 

Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo., 65. 



Wejrman (Stanley). 
The Abbess of Vlaye. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The House of the Wolf. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo.,. 

A Gentleman of France. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 65.. 

The Red Cockade. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustra- 

tions by Claude A. Shepperson. Cr.. 
8vo., 65. 

Sophia. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo., 65. 

The Long Night: A Story of 

Geneva in 1602. Crown 8vo., 65. 



Whishaw. — The Tiger of Muscovy. 

By Fred Whishaw. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Yeats. — The Chevalier DAuriac. 

By S. Levett Yeats. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 
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Popular Science (Natural History. Ac.) 



Furneaux (W.). 
The Outdoor World; or The 

Young Collector's Handbook. With x8 
Plates (i6 of which are coloured), and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
gilt edges, 6i. net. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 65. net. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. 

With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., gil-. 
edges, 65. net. 

The Sea Shore. With 8 Coloured 

Plates and 300 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

Hartwig (George). 
Th£ Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
gilt top, 75. net. 

The Tropical World, With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
top, 7s. net. 

The Polar World, With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
top, 75. net. 

The Subterranean World. With 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
top, 7s. net. 

Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures on 
SciBNTiFic Subjbcts. By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. td. each. 

Hoffmann. — Alpine Plora : For 

Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With 
Text descriptive of the most widely dis- 
tributed and attractive Alpine Plants. By 
Julius Hoffmann. Translated by E. S. 
Barton (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 40 Plates 
containing 250 Coloured Figures from 
Water-Colour Sketches by Hermann 
Friese. 8vo., 7«. td. net. 

Hudson (W. H.). 
Hampshire Days. With 11 Plates 

and 36 Illustrations in the Text from 
Drawings by Bryan Hook, etc. 8vo., 
105. td. net. 

Birds and Man. Large crown 

8vo., 6s. net. 

Nature in Downland. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by 
A. D. McCoRMiCK. 8vo., 105. 6d. net. 



Hudson (W. H.). — continued. 
British Birds. With a Chapti 

on Structure and Classification by Fsai^ 
E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates | 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 Ills 
trations in the Text. Crown Svo., gi 
edges, 65. net. 

Millais (John Guille), 

The Natural Historv of rr-i 
British Surface -FssDnsTG Dccn 
With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates {4I 
in Colours) from Drawings by the Author 
Archibald Thorburn, and fkx>in Phoi» 
graphs. Royal 4to., £6 65. 

The Wild-Powler ia' Scotlasq. 

With a Frontispiece in PhotograviEt 
after a Drawing by Sir J. E. Milla:^ 
Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photogravure Plates, z 
Coloured Plates, and 50 II ustrations fro^ 
tiie Author's Drawings and ironi Ph(^ 
graphs. Ro al 4to., gilt top, 305. net. 

The Mammals of Great Brit.ms 
AND Ireland. 3 vols. 4to. (13 in. k 
12 in.), cloth, gilt edges, iS guineas net. 

^ ^ Subscriptions will only be received for ike 
Set of Three Volumes. 
Vo'. I. With 18 Photogravures by iH 
Author; 31 Coloured Plates by ihe 
Author, Archibald Thorburn azii 
G. E. Lodge; and 63 Uncoloured 
Plates by the Author and from Photo- 
graphs. £6 65. net. Ic is hoped thit 
Vo's. II. and III. will be issued at 
intervals of eight months each. 

*J^ Only 1,025 copies printed for Englattd and 
America. Prospectus sent on application. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 
Light Science for Leisure Hours 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., ^s. 6rf. 

Rough Wa vs ma de Smooth, Fami- 
liar Esj^ays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6J. 

Pleas A nt Wa vs in Science. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6^. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo.. 31. 6<f. 

Leisure Readings, By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Fostsk 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo., 32. 6d. 

*,* For Mr. Proctor's other books see pp. 16 
and 35, and Messrs. Longmans 6* Co.'j Cata- 
logue of Scientific Works, 
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Popular Soienoe (Natural History, kz)— continued. 

Wood (Rev. J. Q)— continued. 



Btanley.— -<4 Familiar History of 

Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Norwich. With 160 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. 



Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

[ 

Homes without Hands: A Descrip- j 

tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed \ 
according to their Principle of Construe- | 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., gilt > 
top, IS, net. I 

Insects a t Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., gilt top, 75. net. 



Insects Abroad: A Popular Ac- 

count of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 600 
Illustrations. Svo., 75. net. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of 

Original Articles on Practical Natural 

History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6rf. 



Petland Revisited. With 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 



3S 



Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from * Homes without Hands '. With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 



Works of Reference. 



Annual Register (The). A Review 

of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the year 1903. 8vo., 185. 

V'^olumes of the Annual Register for the 
years 1863-1902 can still be had. 185. 
each. 



Charities Register, The Annual 

and Digest: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
Svo., 5s. net. 



Chisholm. — Handbook of Com- 

MBRCiAL Geography. By George G. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc, Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Statistical 
Societies. With 19 Folding-out Maps and 
Numerous Maps in the Text. 8vo., 153. net. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopedia of Ar- 

CHITECTURB. By JOSEPH GwiLT, F.S.A. 

With 1700 Engravings. Revised (1888), 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Pap worth. 8vo., i\s. 
net. 



Longmans' Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo., 185. ne 
cloth : 215. half-morocco. 



Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury, With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. By- 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib' 
rary of Rbfbrbncs. Fcp. 8vo., 6i. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 

by J. LxNDLBY, F.R.S., and T. Moorb^ 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 125. 

Rich. — A Diction AR y of Roman ani> 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
IVoRDS and Phrases, Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to -Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition* 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author's Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author's Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., 95. net. 

yfJiViich." Popular Tables iot gWing 

information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, etc. By Charles M. 
WiLLicH. Edited by H. Bbncb Jones. 
Crown 8vo., los. td. 
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Alick's Adventures. — By G. R. 

With 8 Illustrations by John Hassall. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Bold Turpin : a Romance, as Sung 
by Sam Weller. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by L. D. L. Oblong 4to., boards, 6s. 

Brown. — Thb Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. With 8 Illustrations by Fanny Y. 
Cory. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edivy the Fair; or, The First 
Chronicle of iCscendune. Cr. 8vo. , silver 
top, 25. net. 

Alfgar the Dane ; or. The Second 

Chronicle of /Bscendune. Cr. 8vo., silver 
top, 25. net. 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of iCscendune. Cr. 
8vo., silver top, 25. net. 

The House of Walderne, A Tale ' 

of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons' Wars. Crown 8vo., silver 
top, 25. net. 

Brian Fitz- Count. A Story of 

Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., silver top, 25. net. 

Dent. — In Search of Home : a 

Story of East-End Waifs and Strays. By 
Phyllis O. Dent. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour by Hamel Lister. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. net. 

Henty (G. A.). — Edited by. 

VuLE Logs : A Story-Book for Boys. 
By Various Authors. With 61 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

VuLE Tide Yarns: a Story-Book 
for Boys. By Various Authors. With 
45 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. 
net. 

Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. 
The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 



Lang^ (Andrew) Edited by — «* 

tinued. 

The Green Fairy Book, With 91 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6& 

The Grey Fairy Book. With 65 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6^ 

The Yellow Fairy Book, Witk 

104 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., gilt edges, 6l 

The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6^ 

The Violet Fairy Book, With I 

Coloured Plates and 54 other IllustratiooL 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Crimson Fairy Book, Witii 

8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illostia' 
tions. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

The Brown Fairy Book, Witk 

8 Coloured Plates and 42 other Illustn- 
tions. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

The Bl ue Poetr y Book, With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6j. 

The True Story Book, With 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 61. 

The Red Tr ue Stor y Book. Witb 
100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

The Animal Story Book, With 
67 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, ^ 

The Red Book of Animal Stories. 

With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gih 
edges, 65. 

The Arabian Nights Entertair 

URNTS. With 66 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 
gilt edges, 65. 

The Book of Romance. With 8 

Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

Lyall. — The Burges Letters: a 

Record of Child Life in the Sixties. By 
Edna Lyall. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 other Full-page Illustrations by 
Walter S. Stagey. Crown 8vo., 2s. W. 



Macdonald. — Babies' Classics. 

Chosen b> Lilia Scott Macdonald. W'.ih 
67 Illustrations and 37 Initial Letters by 
Arthur Hughes. Large Crown 4ta, 
45. 6d. net. 

*,j* This book is a colUcHon of poems tkat 
may fairly be called * Children's Classiis\ 
They are selected from Wdliam Blake, Jant 
and Anne Taylor, Mary Howitt, Isaac Watti^ 
Charles Kingsley, George Macdonald, etc. 
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Children's Books — continued. 



Meade (L. T.). 

J^addy's Boy, With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 31. net. 

Deb and the Duchess* With 7 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

The Beresford Prize. With 7 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 31. net. 

The House of Surprises. With 6 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Packard. — The Young Ice 

Whalers: a Tale for Boys. By Win- 
THROP Packard. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6i. 

Penrose. — Chubby : a Nuisance. 

By Mrs. Penrose. With 8 Illustrations 
by G. G. Manton. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

The Adventures of the Three 
Bold Babes: HscTORy Honoria and 
Alisander. a Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Oblong 4to., 35. 6<f. 

The Further Doings of the Three 
Bold Babes, With 24 Coloured Pictures 
and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4to.,35.6<f. 

Robbins. — Dutch Doll Ditties. 

Written and Illustrated with Photographs 
by Louis Robbins. 4to., boards, 25. 6d. 

Roberts. — The Adventures of 
Captain John Smith ; Captain of Two 
Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime 
President of Virginia. By E. P. Roberts. 
With 17 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Crown 
8vo., 5 J. net. 



Stevenson. — A Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 51. 

Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 

The Adventures of T^vo Dutch 
Dolls and a ' Goluwogg\ With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6j. 

The Golliwogg' s Bicycle Club. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 65. 

The Golliwogg at the Seaside. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., ts. 

The Golhwogg in War. With 31 

Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 65. 

The GoLLiwoGds Polar Adven- 
tures. With 31 Coloured Plates. Ob- 
long 4to., 65. 

The GoLLiwoGds Auto-go-cart. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 65. 

The Golliwogg' s Air- Ship. With 

30 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogc^s Circus. With 31 

Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., boards, 6s. 
The Golliwogg in Holland. With 

29 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The VegE'Men' s Revenge. With 

31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

Vaughan. — Old Hendriks Tales, 

By Captain Arthur O. Vaughan. With 
12 Full-page Illustrations by J. A. Shep- 
herd. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

*J* This is a volume of animal stories col- 
lected by Captain Vaughan from the Hotten- 
tots during the late Boer War, 



The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6J. 

Arnold'! (Sir Bdwin) Bmi and Lands. With 
71 Illustrations, y. dd. 

Baiahot's (W.) Biographical Btudlai. y. 6d, 

Bagehot's (W.) Bconomlc Btudioi. y, 6d. 



Bagehot'i (W.) Literary BtndlM. With Portrait. 
3 vols. , y. 6d. each. 

Bakor*! (Sir B. W.) Bight Tean in Goylon. 

With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Bakor'i (Sir B.W.) Rifle and Hound in Ooylon. 

With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Barlng-Ooold's (Rot. B.) Curious Myths of tho 
Hiddlo Ages. y. 6d. 

Barlng-Ooald*f (Rot. S.) Origin and DoTolop- 
montofRoliglonsBolloL 2 vols. 3s. 6^. each. 

Boekor'i (W. A.) Oallof : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus. y, 6d. 



BACH Volume. 

Booker*! ( W. k.) Oharielei : or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Bont*i (J. T.) The Ruined Citiet of Mashona- 
land. With 117 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

BnuMoy'i (Lady) A Voyage in the * Sunbeam V 

With 66 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

BuoUe*! (H. T.) History of Oivilisation in 
Bngland. 3 vols. 10s, 6d. 

Ohnrohill's (Winston S.) The Story of the 
Halakand Field Foree, 1807. With 6 Maps 
and Plans, y. 6d. 

01odd*e (B.) Story of Creation: a Plain Accoun 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Oonybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howton'i (Very 
Rev. J. S.) Ufe and Epistles of St. Paol. 
With 46 Illustrations. 3^. Cd. 

Doogall'i (L.) Beggars AU : a Novel. 3^. 6d. 

Doyle'e (Sir A. Conan) Weah Clarke. A Tale of 
Monmoutn's Rebellion. With 10 Illusts. y. 6d* 
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Doyla'i (Sir A. OoBan) The Captain of tbm 
PolMtar, and other Tales, y. 6d. 

Doyle*! (Btr A. Gonan) Tho Reftiiooa : A Tale of 
the Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. y6d. 

Doyle*! (Bir A. Conan) The Btark Mnnro Lettera. 

y. 6d. 

Proode*! (J. A..) The HUtory of Bn^Iand, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. la vols. y. 6d. each. 

Froode*! (J. A.) The Bnglleh Id Ireland. 3 vols, 
loi. 6d. 

froade*! (J. A.) The DlYoroe of Catherine of 
Aradon. 3^. 6d. 

Fronde*! (J. A.) The Bpanleh Btory of the 
Armada, and other Essays. 3^. 6d. 

'Froade*!(J.A.)Bngll!h Seamen In the Sixteenth 
Century. 3;. 6d. 

Fronde*! (J. A.) Short Btndlei on Great Bnb- 
)eet!. 4 vols. y. 6d. each. 

-Froude*! (i. A.) Ooeana, or England and Her 
Colonlee. With 9 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Fronde*! (J. A.) The Coancll of Trent, y. 6d. 

Fronde*! (J. A.) The Life and Letter! of 
Braemu!. y. 6d. 

'"Fronde*! (J. A.) Thoma! Carlyle : a History of 
his Life. 
1795-1835. a vols. 7J. 1834-1881. 2 vols. ys. 

Fronde*! (J. A.) Cn!ar : a Sketch. 3;. 6J. 

Fronde*! (J. A.) The Tvo Chlefo of Dnnboy : an 

Irish Romance of the Last Century, y. 6d. 

'Froude*! (J. A.) Wrltlnd!^ Selection! from. 

y.6(/. 

Oleid*! (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Dnke of 
WeUindton. With Portrait. 3^. 6d. 

'GrevlUe*! (C. C. F.) Journal of the Relfne of 
Kind Oeorde lY., Kind William lY., and 
Qneen Yictoria. 8 vols., y. 6d. each. 

'Haddard*! (H. R.) She : A History of Adventure. 
With 32 Illustrations. 3J. 6d, 

rHadiard*! (H. R.) Allan QnaUrmaln. With 
20 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

• Haddard*! (H. R.) Colonel Qnariteh, V.C. : a 
Tale of Country Life. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 3^. 6d. 

' Haddard*! (H. R.)[Cleopatra. With 29 Illustra- 
tions. 3^. 6d. 

»Hadd»nl*! (H. R.) Brie Brilhtoyee. With 51 
Illustrations, y. Ad. 



Haddvd*! (H. R.) Beatrloe. With Frootispiea 
and Vignette: y. 6d. 

Haddurd*! (H. R.) Black Heart and White Heart 

With 33 Illustrations. 3^. bd. 

Haddwd*! (H. R.) Allan*! WIte. With 34 IBs. 
trations. 3;. 6d. 

Haddud (H. R.) Heart of the Worfd. Wtk 

15 Illustrations, y. 6d, 

Haddard*! (H.R.) Montezuma*! DantfMer. Wiik 
25 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haddi^rd*! (H. R.) Swallow : a Tale of the Great 
Trrk. With 8 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haddi^rd*! <H. R.) The Witeh*! HandL Witb 

16 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 



n*! WtU. Widi 



HadduPd*! (H. R.) Mr. H 

16 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 



Haddud*> (H. R.) Hada the Uly. With 33 

Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haddwd*!(H.R.)Dawn. With i6IUiists. yU 

HaddMPd*! (H. R.) The People of the Mint. With 
x6 Illustrations. 3;. 6d, 

Haddard*! (H. R.) Joan Haate. Witb 20 Ilhc^ 
trations. y. 6d. 

Haddud (H. R.) and Land*! (A.) The WorM'i 
Dealre. With 27 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Harte'a (Bret) In the Carqutnei Wood! and 
other Btorlea. 3^. (>d. 

Helmholtx*! (Hermann Ton) Popular Leetuit 
on Sclentlflo Bnl^eeta. With 68 lllustratiaos. 
a vols. y. 6d. each. 

Hope*! (Anthony) The Heart of Prlnoee! Genu 

With 9 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Hewitt*! (W.) Yl!lta to Remarfcahle PtaoM. 
With 80 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Jefferle!' (R.) The Btory of Hy Heart: M> j 

Autobiography. With Portrait y. 6d. 

Jefferiea* (R.) Field and Hedderow. With 
Portrait. 3^. 6d. 

Jefferle!* (R.) Red Deer. With 17 lUusts. ybd. 

Jefferiee* (R.) Wood Hadio: a Fable. Witb 
Frontispiece and Vignette by £. V. B. 3^. 6tf. 

Jefferiee (R.) The ToUere of the Field. WitU j 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
y- 6rf. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and HaUeeon*! (Colonel) Hletorv 
of the Indian Mutiny of 188T-8. 6 vols 
y. 6d, each. 

Knl^t*! (B. F.) The Cmlee of the < Alette*: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. Witb 3 
Maps and 33 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 
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Knl^t't (E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet : a 

Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir. 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. Wiih a Map 
and 54 lllustraiions. y. 6tf. 

KnUht'e (E. F.) The 'Falcon* on the BalUe: a 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. With 
Map and iz Illustrations, y. 6d, 

Knight*! (E. F.) The Cruise of the ' Falcon/ 
A Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton 
Yacht. With 2 Maps and 13 Illustrations. 
3.^. (>d. 

Koetlln*s (J.) Ufe of Lather. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. y. 6d. 

LaufB (il*) Angling Sketches. With so Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d. 

Lang*8 (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies of E^rly 
Usage and iielicf. y. 6J. 

Lang*e^A.) Cock Lane and Common-Bense. y.6d. 

Lanf 's (A.) The Book of Dreams and Ghosts, 
y. 6d. 

Lang*8 (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 lllustraiions. 
y. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 vols. yt. 

Lms (J. A.) and Clutterbuek's (W. J.) B.C. 
1187, A Ramble In BriUsh Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 I) lustrations, y. (ki 

Levett-Yeata' (S.) The Chevalier D'Anriao. 

y. 6d. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Complete Works. ' Albany ' 
Eldition. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. 3^. 61/. 
each. 

Maeaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome, etc. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the • Lays '. js (yJ, 

Hacleod's (H. D.) Elements of Banking* y. 6d. 

Harshman's (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. y. M. 

Mason (A. E. W.) and Lang*s (A.) Parson Kelly. 

y. M- 

Merlvale's (Dean) History of the Remans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3^. (ki. each. 

Mlil*s (J. 8.) Political Economy. 3^. 6d. 

MUrs (J. 8.) System of Logic. 3;. 6i/. 

■liner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the Chroni- 
cle of .1 Year chiefly in a (harden, y. 6d. 

Hansen's (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 

With E42 Illustrations and a Map. y. 6k/. 

Phllllpps-WolIey*s (G.) Snap: a Legend of the 
I^ne Mountain With 13 Illustrations, y. 6d. 



Proctor's (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven, y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Light Science for Leisure 
Hours, y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Moon. y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. 3^.6^. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Our Place among Infinities : 

a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. y, 6d, 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Suns than Ours. y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 
y- 6d. 

Proctor's(R.A.)PleasantWaysln Science. y.6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy, y. 6J. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3^. 6./. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. A. 

Proctor, Edward Cix)dd, Andrkw 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, and A. C. 
Ran YARD. With Illustrations, y. 6J. 

RossetU's (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 3;. 6./. 

Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Miips, Plans, etc. 3^. 6d. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

With 160 Illustrations. 35. 6J. 

Stephen's (Sir Leslie) The Playground of Europe 
(The Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jckyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Fables, y.tx/. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Oebourne's (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. 3^ . 6if. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson's 
^ Fanny van de Grift) More Mew Arabian 

Rights.— The Dynamiter, y. 6d. 

Trevelyan's (Sir 0. 0.) The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. 3^. 6(i. 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf : a Romance, y. (k/. 

Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations y. 6<f. 

Wood's (Rev. J. Q.) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations. 3}. td. 

Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Out of Doors. With 11 
Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestio Management, &e. 



Acton. — Modern Cookery, By 

Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 4J. 6rf. ^ 

Angwin. — Simple Hints on Choice 

OF Food, with Tested and Economical 
Recipes. For Schools, Homes, and Classes 
for Technical Instruction. By M. C. Angwin 
Diplomate (First Class) of the Nationai 
Union for the Technical Training of Women 
etc. Crown 8vo., 15. 

Ashhy.— Health in the Nursery. 

By Henry Ashby, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian to the Manchester Children's Hospital. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3^. net. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 
Hints to Mothers on the Man- 
agement OF thbir Health during the 
^ Period OF Pregnancy, Fcp. 8 vo., sewed, 
I J. td. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s, net. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., sewed, is. 6d.\ cloth, gilt 
edges, zj. net. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

A la Mode Cookery: Up-to- 
date Recipes. With 24 Plates (16 in 
Colour). Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Cakes and Confections i la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dogs: A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry ^ la 

Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is, 6d. 
Dressed Vegetables a la Mode, 

Fcp. 8vo., IS 6d, 



x8^ 



De Sails (Mrs.)— continued. 

Drinks 2 la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

Entries a la Mode. Fcp. 
I*. 6d. 

Floral Decorations. Fen. \s^ 
ts,6d. ^ 

Gardening > la Mode, Fcp. 8tt 
Part I., Vegetables, is, 6d. Part £| 
Fruits, IS. 6d. 

National Viands a la Mode. Fcji 
8vo., 15. td. 

New-laid Eggs, Fcp. 8vo., is. 61 

Oysters a la Mode, Fcp. 8va, 

15. bd, ^ \ 

Puddings and Pastry a la Moag 

Fcp. 8vo., 15. bd. 

Sayouries a la Mode, Fcp. 9n% 

is.6d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish a u 

Mode, Fcp. 8vo., 15. bd. 
Sweets and Supper Dishes a u 

Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. bd. 
Tempting Dishes for Small Im 

COMBS. Fcp. 8vo., 15. bd. 
Wrinkles and Notions fm 

E VERY Household. Crown 8 vo. , 15. 6i 

Poole. — Cookery FOR the Diabetiu 

By W. H. and Mrs. Poolb. With PreM 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., zj. bd. 

Rotheram. — Household Cookemu 

Recipes. By M. A. Rotheram, First Cla« 
Diplom^e, National Training School 4 
Cookery, London ; Instructress to the Bd 
fordshire County Council. Crown 8va, 2& 



The Fine Arts and Musie. 



Benn. — Style in Furniture. By 

R. Davis Benn. With 102 Plates by W. 
C. Baldock. Svo., 215. net. 

Bume-Jones. — The Beginning of 

the World: Twenty-five Pictures by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. Medium 
4to., boards, 75. bd, net. 

Burns and Colenso. — Living Ana- 
tomy, By Cecil L. Burns, R.B.A., and 
Robert J. Colenso, M.A., M.D. 40 Plates, 
II J by 8| ins., each Plate containing Two 
Figures— (rt) A Natural Male or Female 
Figure ; (A) The same Figure Anatomatised. 
In a Portfolio, 75. bd, net. 

Ellgood and } ^)s.y\\.—SoME 

English Gardens, after Drawings by 
George S. Ellgood, R.I., with Notes by 
Gertrude Jekyll. 50 Coloured Plates. 
Royal 4to., 425. net. 



Hamlin. — A Text-Book of rni 
History of Architecture, By a. D. ^ 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 lUustratiopj 
Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 
Music and Morals. With Portrail 

of the Author. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 
My Musical Life, With Portrai 

of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustratiooi 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

Huish, Head, and Long^man.- 

Samplers and Tapestry EMBnoiORMisi 
By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. ; also *Thi 
Stitchery of the Same,' by Mrs. Head 
and * Foreign Samplers,' by Mrs. C J 
Longman. With 30 Reproductions n 
Colour, and 40 Illustrations in Mono 
chrome. 4to., £2 25. net. 
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Henderson. — Modern Musical 

Drift. By W. }. Henderson. Crown 
8vo., 4^. td, 

liullah. — The History of Modern 
Music. By John Hullah. 8vo., 85. 6d. 

Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

Sacred and Legendary Art^ con- 
taining Legends of the Angels and Arch- 
angels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the 
Doctors of the Church, St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, 
the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and the 
Warrior- Saints of Christendom, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. With ig Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 205. net. 

X^EGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 
as represented in the Fine Arts, com- 
prising the Benedictines and Augustines, 
and Orders derived from their Rules, the 
Mendicant Orders, the Jesuits, and the 
Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. With 
II Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, i vol. 
8vo., 101. net. 

JLegends of the Madonna^ or 

B LBS5BD Virgin Ma ry. Devotional with 
and without the Infant Jesus, Historical 
from the Annunciation to the Assumption, 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary 
Christian Art. With 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. I vol. 8vo., 105. net. 

2^HE History of Our Lord, as ex- 
emplified in Works of Art, with that of 
His Types, St. John the Baptist, and 
other persons of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Commenced by the late Mrs. 
Jameson ; continued and completed by 
Lady Eastlake. With 31 Etchings 
and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 205. net. 

Macfarren. — Lectures on Har- 
mony. By Sir George A. Macparren. 

8vO., I2i. 

Matthay. — The Act of Touch in 

ALL ITS DiVBRS.TY. An Analysis and 
Synthesis of Pianoforte Tone Production. 
By Tobias Matthay, Fellow and Professor 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
etc. With 22 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Morris (William). 

Architecture, Industry and 
Wealth. Collected Papers. Crown 
8vo., 6s. net. 

Hopes and Fears for Art, Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, etc., in 1 878- 188 1. Cr 8vo., 41. 6d. 



Morris (William) — continued. 
An Address delivered at the 
Distribution of Prizes to Students 
OF the Birmingham M ua icipal School 
OF Art on 2ist February, 1894. 8vo., 
2s. td. net. (Printed in * Golden ' Type.) 

Some Hints on Pattern-Design- 
ing : a Lecture delivered at the Working 
Men's College, London, on loth Decem- 
ber, 1881. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. (Printed in 
'Golden' Type.) 

Arts and its Producers (1888) 
AND the Arts and Crafts of to-day 
(1889). 8vo., 25. 6d. net. (Printed in 
'Golden' Type.) 

Arts and Crafts Essays. By 

Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by Will Am 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. net. 
•^* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 24, 27, 28 and 40. 

Newlandsmith. — The Temple of 

Art: A Plea for the Higher Realisation 
of the Artistic Vocation. By Ernest 
Newlandsmith. With Frontispiece. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6rf. net. 

Scott. — Portraitures of Julius 

CjESar : a Monograph. By Frank Jesup 
Scott. With 38 Plates and 49 Figures in 
the Text. Imperial 8vo., 215. net. 

Vanderpoel. — Colour Problems : 

a Practical Manual for the Lay Student of 
Colour. By Emily Noyes Vanderpoel. 
With 117 Plates in Colour. Sq. 8vo., 215. net. 

Van Dyke. — A Text-Book on the 
History of Painting. By John C. Van 
Dyke. With no Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Wellington. — A Descriptive and 
Historical Catalogue of tub Collec- 
tions of Pictures and Sculpture at 
Apslby House, London. By Evelyn, 
Duchess of Wellington. Illustrated by 52 
Photo-Engravings, specially executed by 
Braun, Clement, & Co., of Paris. 2 vols., 
royal 4to., £t 65. net. 

Willard. — History of Modern 

Italian Art. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard. Part I. Sculpture. Part II. 
Painting. Part III. Architecture. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 215. net. 

Wotton. — The Elements of Archi- 
tecture, Collected by Henry Wotton, 
Kt., from the best Authors and Examples. 
Royal i6ino., boards, 105. 6d. net. 
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American Literary Criticism. 

Se ected and Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by William Morton Payne, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

Auto da FA and other Essays: 

some being Essays in Fiction. By the 
Author of * Essays in Paradox ' and * Ex- 
ploded Ideas*. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Bagehot.— Z/r^^^^K Studies, By 
MILTER Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d, each. 

Baring-Gould.— Curious Myths of 

THR MIDDLB Agbs. By Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, 

and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Bonneil. — Charlotte BroattM, 

GsoRGS EuOT, Janb Austbn: Studies in 
their Works. By Henry H. Bonn ell. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6rf. net. 

Booth. — The Discovery and De- 

CJFHBRMBNT OF THE TRILINGUAL CUNBI- 

FORAt Inscriptions, By Arthur John 
Booth, M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. 
8vo. 145. net. 

Burg^oyne. — Collotype Facsimile 

AND TyPF TraNSCNIFT OF AN ELIZA- 
BETHAN Maxc'scrifIj preserved at 
Alnwick Castle, Northlmberland. 
Transcribed and Edited with Notes and 
Introduction by Frank J. Burgoyne, Lib- 
rarian of the Lambeth Public Libraries. 
With 90 full-page Collotype Facsimiles and 
4 other Illustrations. Royal 410., £^ 45. 
net. 

Charities Regfister, The Annual, 

and Digest: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
8vo., 55. net. 

Christie. — Selected Ess a ys. 13v 

Richard Copley Christie, M.A., Oxon. 
Hon. LL.D., Vict. With 2 Portraits and 3 
other Illustrations. 8vo., 12s, net. 

Dickinson. — King Arthur in Corn- 
wall. By W. HowsHiP Dickinson, M.D. 
With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 45. (xi. 

Essays in Paradox. By the Author 

of ' Exploded Ideas ' and * Times and 
Days '. Crown 8vo., 5*. 



Evans. — The Ancient Stoi^e /m4 
plsments, IVbapons and Ornaments a 
Great Britain. By Sir John Evans,] 
K.C.B. With 537 Illustrations. 8vo. 
los. 6d. net 

Fitzwygram. — Horses and 

Stables. By Lieut. -General Sir F,, 
Fitzwygram, Bart. With 56 pages of! 
Illustrations. 8vo., 3s. net. 

Frost. — A Medley Book. By 

George Frost. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. net. 

Gilkes. — The New Revolution. 
By A. H. Gilkes, Master of Dulwich; 
College. Fcp. 8vo., 15. net. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 
A Farmer's Year: being his Com- 
monplace Book for 1898. With 36 IIlus* 
trations. Crown 8vo., 7s. bd. net. 

A Gardener's Year, With 26 Illus-' 

trations. 8vo., i2i. 6<f. net. 

Rural England. With 23 Agri- 
cultural Maps and 56 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 2 vols., 8vo., 36s. net. 

Harvey-Brooks. — Marriage and 

Marriages: Before and After, for Young 
and Old. By E. C. Harvzy- Brooks 
Crown 8vo., 45. net. 

Hime. — Gunpoh^dek and Ammuni- 

tio.\ • their Origin and Progress. By 
Lieut. -Colonel HtNRV W. L. Hime. 8vo.. 
95. net. 

Hodgson. — Ou fCAS t Ess a ys a nd 
Verse Translations. By Shad worth 
H. Hodgson. Crown 8vo., 85. 6d. 

Hoenig. — Inquiries concern/ j^rc 
THE Tactics op the Future. By Fritz 
Hoenig. With i Sketch in the Text and 5 
iClaps. Translated by Captain H. M. Bower. 
8vo., 155. net. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams and their 
Meanings. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
8vo., gilt top, 9s. 6^. net. 

Jefferies (Richard). 
Field and Hedgerow: With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 35. fief. 
The Story of My Heart: my 

Autobiography. Crown 8vo., 35. 6«/. 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

The Toilers of the Field. Crown 

8vo., 35. td. 
Wood Magic: a Fable. Crown 

8vo., 35. td. 
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Jekyll (Gertrude). 

Home and Garden: Notes and 

Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo., los. td. net. 

Wood and Garden: Notes and 

Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 7 1 Photographs. 
8vo.. I05. fw/. net. 

Old West Surrey : Some Recol- 
lections. With 330 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 8vo., 135. net. 

Johnson (J. & J. H.). 

The Patentees Manual : a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

An Epitome of the Law and 
Practice connected with Patents 
FOR Inventions^ with a reprint of the 
Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 
1888. Crown 8vo., 25. td. 

Jordan. — Astronomical and His- 
torical Chronology in the Battle of 
THE Centuries. By William Leighton 
Jordan. Crown 8vo., 25. net. 

Joyce. — The Origin and History 
OF Irish Names of Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 55. each. 

Lang (Andrew). 
Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

Svo., 25. 6^. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. td. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6^/. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 

8vo., 25. 6^. net. 

Essays IN Little, With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. 

Cock Lane and Common- Sense. 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

The Book of Dreams and Ghosts, 

Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Matthews. — Notes on Speech- 
Making. By Brander Matthews. Fcp. 
8vo., 15. 6d, net. I 



Max Mailer (The Right Hon. F.). 
Collected Works. 20 vols. Vols. 

I.-XIX. Crown 8vo., 55. each. Vol. 

XX., 75. 6d. net. 

Vol. 1. Natural Religion: the Gifford 

Lectures,. 1888. 
Vol. II. Physical Religion: the Gifford 

Lectures, 1890. 
Vol. III. Anthropological Religion: 

the Gifford Lectures, 1891. 
Vol. IV. Theosophy; or. Psychological 

Religion : the Gifford Lectures, 1892. 

Chips from a German Workshop, 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Vol. VI. Biographical Essays. 

Vol. VII. Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. 

Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology and 
Folklore. 



Vol. IX. The Origin and Growth of 
RsLiGiONt as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of India : the Hibbert Lectures, 
1878. 

Vol. X. Biographies of Words ^ and 
THE Home of the Aryas. 

Vols. XL, XII. The Science of 
Language : Founded on Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1861 
and 1863. 2 vols. 105. 

Vol. XIII. India: What can it Teach 
Us? 

Vol. XIV. Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. Four Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol. XV. RA.VARRiSHtiA : his Life and 
Sayings. 

Vol. XVI. Three Lectures on the 
V ED ANT A Philosophy^ 1894. 

Vol. XVII. Last Essays. First Series. 
Essays on Language, Folk-lore, etc. 

Vol. XVIII. LastEssays. Second Series. 
Essays on the Science of Religion. 

Vol. XIX. The Silesian Horseherd 
(* Das Pferdebiirla ') : Questions of the 
Hour answered by F. Max Muller. 
Translated by Oscar A. Fechter, 
Mayor of North Jakima, U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J. Estlin Carpenter 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

This is a translation of a work which 
was published some years back in Germany ^ 
but which is now for the first time translated 
into English. It consists of a controversy on 
religion carried on between Professor Max 
Muller and an unknown correspondent in 
America. 

Vol. XX. The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. net. 
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Milner. — Country Pleasures : the f 

Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden, i 
By George Milner. Crown Svo., 3^. 6^. i 

Morris. — Signs of Change, Seven 

Lectures delivered on various Occasions. 
By William Morris. Post 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Myers. — Fragments of Prose and 

Poetry. By Frederic H. W. Myers. 

Edited by his Wife, Eveleen Myers. 

With 4 Portraits. 8vo., 95. net. 

Contents.— Fra^mfM^s of Inner Li/f.— Parentage 
andEducation—Hellenism^Christianity— Agnosticism 
—The Final Faith— Conclusion. Obituary Notices.- - 
Edmund Gurney— Professor Adams -Robert Louis 
Stevenson—Lord Lcighton— The Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone -John Ruskin —Henry Sidgwick— G. F. 
Watts, R.A. Poems. 

Parker and Unwin.— T^y^ Art of 

Building a Hour : a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin. With 68 
Full -page Plates. 8vo., los. bd. net. 

Rossetti. — A Shadow of Dante: 

being an Essay towards studying Himseli, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Russell. — The First Conditions of 
Human Prosperity. By the Hon. R. 
Kussell. Crown 8vo., zj. td. net. 

Seria Ludo. By a Dilettante. 

Post 4to. , 5J. net. 

•^>* Sketches and Verses^ mainly reprinted 
from the St. yames^s Gazette. 

ShadwelL — Drink : Temperance 

AND Leg /SLA TION. By ArTHU R Sh ADWELL, 

M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Sherston. — Tactics Applied to 

Schemes, with Numerous Solutions to 
Tactical Schemes, and 14 Maps. By Major 
J. Sherston, D.S.O., the Rifle Brigade, 
late D.A.A.G. for Instruction, and Major L. 
J. Shadwell, Lancashire Fusiliers, late 
D.A.A.G. for Instruction. 8vo. 

Soulsby (L. H. M.). 
Stray Thoughts on Reading. 

Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 25. 6</. net. ; limp 
leather, gilt edges, 35. 6<f. net. 

Stra y Thoughts for Girls. Fcap. 

8vo., cloth, 25. td. net ; limp leather, gilt 
edges, 35. 6d, net. 

*♦* (Copies of the Original Edition can still 
be had. i6mo., 15. 6d. net. 
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Soulsby (Lucy H. M.) — continued. 
Stra y Thoughts for Mothers Ain 

TkACHERS. Fcp. 8vo., eloth, 25. 6d. net 
limp leather, gilt edges, 35. 6d. net. 

Stray Thoughts on Charactmm 

Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 25. 6d. net ; limp leathei 
gilt edges, 35. 6d. net. 

Stray Thoughts for Invai^id& 

i6mo., 25. net. 

Southey. — The Correspondence oi 
RobertSouthby with Caroline BomjSk 
Edited by Edward Dowden. 8vo., 14s. 

Stevens. — On the Stowage of Sum 
and their Cargoes. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, etc. Df 
Robert White Stevens. 8vo., 215. 

Thuillier. — The Principles of Land 
Defence^ and their Application to thb 
Conditions of To-day. By Captain H. 
F. Thuillier, R.E. With Maps and Plans. 
8vo., 125. td. net. 

Turner and Sutherland. — The De- 
velopment of AhSTRALiAN Literature. 
By Henry Gyles Turner and Alexander 
Sutherland. With Portraits and Illustra* 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 55. 

THE WAMPUM LIBRARY OF AMERIGAll 
LITERATURE. 

Edited by Brander Matthews, Litt.D, 
(Yale), Professor in Columbia University, 

American Short Stories. Selected 

and Edited, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Short Story, by Charles Sears Bald- 
win, A.M., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 65. net. 

American Li terary Cri ticism. 

Selected and Edited, with an Introductor>'- 
Essay, by William Morton Payne, LL.D., 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

American Familiar Verse. Vers 

de Soci^t^. Edited, with an Introduction 
by Brander Matthews, Litt.D. Crown 
8vo, 65. net. 



Ward. — Problems and Persons, 

By Wilfrid Ward. ^ 8vo., 14$. net 
Contents. — The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth 
Century— The Rieidity of Rome— Unchanging Dogma 
and Changeful Man— Balfour's * The FoondatiooB of 
Belief— Candour in Biography — TennyBon— Tbomaa 
Henry Huxley — Two Mottoes of Cardinal Newman — 
Newman and Renan — Some Aspects of the Life-work 
of Cardinal Wiseman— The Life of Mrs. Augustus 
Craven. 

Weathers. — A Practical Guide to 
Garden Plants. By John Weathers^ 
F.R.H.S. With 159 DiagramB^ 8vo., 21s. 
net. 
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